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LIFE AND SPEECHES 



ABRAHAMLINCOLN. 



PAET FIRST. 



EAKLT HISTORY. 



Abbahah Lincoln waa bom Febrnary 12, 1809, then 

in Hardin, now in the recently foraied connty of L;i- 
rue, Kentucky. His father, Thomas, and grandfather, 
Abraham, were bom in Eockingham county, Virginia, 
whither their ancestors had come from Berks county, 
Pennsylvania. His lineage has been traced no farther 
back than this. The family were originally quakers, 
though in later times they hare fallen away from the 
peculiar habits of that people. The grandfather, 
Abraham, had. four brothers ; leaac, Jacob, John, and 
Thomas. So far as known, the descendants of Jacob 
and John are still in Virginia. Isaac went to a place 
near where Virginia, North Carolina, and Tennessee, 
join, and hia descendants are in that region. Thomas 
came to Kentucky, and, after nytny years, died there, 
whence his descendants went to Missouri. 
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Elizabethtown, Kentucky, a widow with three children 
of her first marriage. She proved a good and kind 
mother to Abraham, and is still living in Coles county, 
Illinois. There were no children of this second mar- 
riage. His father's residence continued at the same 
place, in Indiana, till 1830. 

While here, Abraham went to A-B-0 schools, 

kept successively by Andrew Crawford, 

Sweeny, and Azel W. Dorsey, he does not remember 
any other. The family of Mr. Dorsey now reside in 
Schuyler county, Illinois. Mr. Lincoln now thinks the 
aggregate of all his schooling did not amount to one 
year. He was never in a coUege or academy as a stu- 
dent, and* never inside a college or academy till since 
he had a law-license. What he has in the way of 
education he has picked up. After he was twenty- 
three, and had separated from his father, he studied 
English grammar, imperfectly, of course, but so as to 
speak and write as weU as he now does. He studied, 
and nearly mastered, the six books of Euclid since 
he was a member of Congress. He regrets his limited 
means of education, and does what he can to supply 
the want of early opportunities. 

When he was nineteen, still residing in Indiana, he 
made his first trip upon a flatboat to New-Orleans. 
He was a hired hand, merely, and he and a son of the 
owner, without other assistance, made the trip. The 
nature of part of the cargo-load, as it was called, made 
it necessary for them to linger and trade along the 
sugar coast, and one night they were attacked by 
seven negroes with intent to kill and rob them. They 
were hurt some in the melee, but succeeded in driving 



the Dcgroea irom the boat, and then " weighed anchor" 
and kft. 

March Istj 1830, young Lincoln having just com- 
pleted his 21et year, his father and family, with the fam- 
ilies of the two daughters and eons-in-law of his Bt*p- 
Toothcr, left the old homestead in Indiana and canie to 
Illinois ; their mode of conveyance were wagons drawn 
by ox teams. They reached the county of Macon, and 
stopped there some time. Within the same month of 
March his father and family settled a new pkce on the 
north side of the Sangamon river, at the junction of 
the timberland and prairie, about ten miles westerly 
from Decatur ; here they built a log-cabin, into which 
they removed, and made enough rails to fence ten acres 
of ground, fenced and broke the ground, and raised a 
crop of eod com upon it the same year. These are, or 
are supposed to be, the rails about ivhich so much is 
being said just now, though they are far from being 
the first or only rails ever made by him. The sons- 
in-law were temporarily settled at other places in 
the county. In the autumn all hands were greatly 
afflict-cd with ague and fever, to which they had not 
been used, and by which they were greatly discouraged, 
so much so that they determined on leaving the county. 
They remained, however, through the succeeding win- 
ter, which was the winter of the very celebrated " deep 
enow" of Illinois. During that winter young Lincoln, 
together with his step-mother's son, John D. Johnston, 
and John Hanks, yet residing in Macon county, hired 
themselves to one Denton Offult to take a flat-boat 
from Beardstown, Illinois, to New-Orleans, and for 
tliat purpose were to join him — OflPult — at Springfield, 
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IllinoiB, as soon as the snow should go off; when it 
did go off, which was about the 1st of March, 1831, 
the country was so flooded as to make travelling by 
land impracticable ; to obviate which difficulty they 
purchased a large canoe, and came down the Sanga- 
mon river in it. This is the time and manner of Lin- 
coln's first entrance into Sangamon county. They 
found Offult at Springfield, but learned from him that 
he had failed in getting a boat ; this led to their hiring 
themselves to him at #12 per month, each, and getting 
the timber out of the trees, and building a boat, at 
old Sangamon town, on the Sangamon river, seven 
miles northwest of Springfield, which boat they took 
to New-Orleans substantially on the old contract. 
During this boat enterprise and acquaintance with 
Offult, who was previously an entire stranger, Offult 
conceived a liking for Lincoln, and believing he could 
turn him to account, he contracted with him to act as 
clerk for him on his return from New-Orleans in charge 
of a store and mill at New-Salem, then in Sangamon, 
now in Menard county. Hanks had not gone to New- 
Orleans, but having a family, and being likely to be 
detained from home longer than at first expected, had 
turned back from St. Louis ; he is the same John 
Hanks who now engineers the " Kail Enterprise" at 
Decatur, and is a first cousin to Abraham's mother. 
Abraham's father, with his own family and others 
mentioned, had, in pursuance of their intention, re- 
moved from Macon to Coles county. Jno. D. John- 
ston, the step-mother's son, went to them, and 
Lincoln stopped indefinitely, and for the first time 
by himself, at New-Salem, before mentioned. This 
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was iQ July, 1831, Here he rapidly m«Ao acqiiaiD- 

tances and friends. In less than a yoar Offiilt's biiai- 
nesa way falling off — ^had almoflt failt-d. When the 
Black-Hawk war of 1832 broke out, young Lincoln 
joined a volunteer company, and to his own Buriirise 
was elected captain of it. He Bays he has not sinw 
had any euccess in life which gave him bo much Batia- 
factioo. He went through the campaign ; served near 
three months ; met the ordinary hardships of such aa 
expedition, but was in no battle. He now owns in 
Iowa the land upon which hie own wamints for this 
service were locaf ed. 

Returning from the campaign, and pneouraged by 
his great popularity among his immediati? neighbors, 
he the same year ran for the legislature and was beaten, 
his own precinct, however, casting its votes 277 for, 
and 7 np;ainpt hini, and this, too, whi'n he was an 
avowed Clay man, and the precinct the autumn after- 
ward, giving a majority of 115 for General Jackson, 
over Mr. Clay. This was the only time Lincoln was 
ever beaten in a direct vote of the people. Ho was 
now without means and out of business, but was 
anxious to remain with his friends, who had treated 
him with BO much generosity. It was some time before 
he decided upon a profession — first, a trade, then a 
farmer, then the law — the latter would have been his 
choice at that time, but for his limited education. Be- 
fore long, strangely enough, a man offered to sell, and 
did Bell to him, and another as poor as himself, an 
old stock of goods upon credit. They opened aa mer- 
chants, and he says that was the store. Of course 
they did nothing but get deeper and deeper in debt. 
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He was appointed postmaster at New-Salem — ^the office 
being too insignificant to make his poUtics an objec- 
tion. The store " winked out" 

Nothing daunted by this turn of iU-luck, he directed 
his attention to law, and borrowing a few books from 
a neighbor, which he took from the office in the even- 
ing and returned in the morning, he learned the rudi- 
ments of the profession in which he has since become 
so distinguished. 

Mr. Lincoln was in his youth known as the swiftest 
runner, the best jumper, and the strongest wrestler, 
among his fellows ; and when he reached manhood, and 
his physical frame became developed, the early settlers 
pronounced him the stoutest man in the State. His 
abstemious habits and his hardy physcial discipline 
strengthened his constitution and gave vigor to his 
mind. He improved every opportunity to cultivate his 
intellect, often studying his law-books far into the 
night by the reflection of the log-fire in his farm-home 
on the prairies. He was early distinguished for a dis- 
putational turn of mind, and many are the intellectual 
triumphs of his in the country or village lyceum select- 
ed by old settlers who remember him as he then 
appeared. His strong, natural, direct, and irresistible 
logic marked him there as it has ever since, as an in- 
tellectual king. 

The deep snow which occurred in the winter of 
1830-'31, was one of the chief troubles endured by the 
early settlers of Central and Southern Illinois. Its 
consequences lasted through several years. The peo- 
ple were illy prepared to meet it, as the weather had 
been mild and pleasant — unprecedentedly so up to 




PhiiBtmaB — whena snow-Btonn aet iR,whicIi lasted tvro 
aaya ; Bometbing neTcr before known even among llio 
traditions of tlie Indians, and never ajtproacbed in tint 

weather of any winter since. The pionwrs who came 
into the State (then a territOTy) in 1800, Bomo of 
■whom are still living, eay the average dejith of Bnow 
was never, previous to 1830, more then knee deep to 
an ordinary man, while it was breast high all that wintttr, 
not in drifts but over a whole section. " I'or threw 
months," say the old settleis, " there was not a warm 
Eun upon the surface of the snow." It became crusted 
over, so as (in some cases) to hear teams. Cattle and 
horses perished, the winter wheat was killed, the mea- 
gre stocks of provisions ran out, and the most wealthy 
settlers came near starving, whilu some of tht! poorer 
ones ^tnally did. It was in the nudst of such acenes 
that young Abraham Lincoln attained his majority, and 
commenced his career of bold and oiimly indi'pendence. 
It was this discipline that was to try the soul of the 
future President. Communication between house and 
house was often entirely obstructed for teams, so that 
the young and strong men had to do all the travelling 
on foot ; carrying from one neighbor what of his store 
he could spare to another, and bringing back some- 
thing in return sorely needed. Men living five, ten, 
twenty, and thirty miles apart were called " neighbors" 
then. Young Lincoln was always ready to perform 
these acts of humanity, and foremost in the counsels 
of the settlers when their troubles seemed gathering 
like a thick cloud about them. 

The surveyor of Sangamon offered to depute to Lin- 
coln that portion of his work which was in bis part of 
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the county. He accepted, procured a compass and 
chain, studied Flint and Gibson a little, and went at 
it. This procured bread, and kept soul and body to- 
gether. The election of 1834 came, and he was then 
elected to the legislature by the highest vote cast for 
any candidate. Major John F. Stuart, then in full 
practice of the law, was also elected. When the legis- 
lature met, the law books were dropped, but were 
taken up again at the end of the session. He was 
re-elected in 1836, 1838, and 1840. In the autumn of 
1836 he obtained a laiw license, and April 15, 1837, 
he removed to Springfield and commenced the prac- 
tice, his old friend, Stuart, taking him into partner- 
ship. 

March 3d, 1837, by a protest entered upon the Il- 
linois house journal of that date, at pages 817, 818, 
Lincoln, with Dan Stone, another representative of 
Sangamon, briefly defined his position on the slavery 
question, as follows. We quote from the State Jour- 
nal: 

" In 1836-7, Mr. Lincoln was one of the represen- 
tatives in the Legislature from Sangamon county, and 
during the session, as usual, resolutions, taking an ex- 
treme Southern view on the subject of slavery, were 
brought forward, discussed, and finally adopted. Mr. 
Lincoln refused to vote for them ; but took advantage 
of the constitutional privilege allowing any two mem- 
bers to enter their protest upon the journals of the 
house, to give his views on the subject in the form of 
a protest. The paper is worthy of being produced at 
the present time, and we give it, as follows : 

" March 3d, 1837. 

*^^ The following protest was presented to the house, 
which was read and ordered to be spread on the jour- 
nal, to wit : 



did 



" KcsolutionB upon the subject of domcHlic sUvcry 
haviug piisaecl both brancbeit of the gcucrul aeuemblj', 
at it« present Btssian, the undersiyLud Ucn-by pcutcst 
againBl the passage of the same. 

" They biilieve that the inBtitution of slavery is fnuitdi 
on both injustice and bad policy ; but that tLe pn 
mulgatiun of abolition doclrincB tends rather to '' 
crease than abate its erils. 

"They believe that the Congress of the United States' 
haa no power, under the Constitution, to interfere with 
the institution of slavery in the ditferent Slates. 

" They believe that the Congrees of the United 
States has the power, under the Constitution, to abol- 
ish slavery in the District of Columbia ; but that the 
power ought not to be exercised unless at the req^uvat 
of the people of said district. 

" The ditterence between these opinions and those 
contained in the said resolutions, is their reason for 
MttBT-ina- this protest. 
W ! .--.-^ " UAN STOKE, 

"A. LINCOLN, 
" Representatives from the county'of Sangamou." 

Business flowed in upon him, and he rose rapidly to 
distinction in his profession. He displayed remarkable 
ability as an advocate in jury trials, and many of his 
law arguments were master-pieces of logical reasoning. 
There was no refined artificiality in his forensic efforts. 
They all bore the stamp of masculine common sense ; 
and he had a natural, easy mode of illustration, that 
made the most abstruse subjects appear plain. His 
success at the bar, however, did not withdraw his at- 
tention from politics. For many years he was the 
' wheel-horse' of the Whig party of Illinois, and was 
on the electoral ticket in several Presidential cam- 
paigns. At such time he canvassed the State with his 
2 
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usual vigor and ability. He was an ardent friend of 
Henry Clay, and exerted himself powerfully in his be- 
half, in 1844, traversing the entire State of Illinois, and 
addressing public meetings daily until near the close 
of the campaign, when, becoming convinced that 
his labors in that field would be unavailing, he 
crossed over into Indiana, and continued his efforts up 
to the day of election. The contest of that year 
in Illinois was mainly on the tariff question. Mr. 
Lincoln, on the Whig side, and John Calhoun 
on the democratic side, were the heads of the op- 
posing electoral tickets. Calhoun, late of Nebraska, 
now dead, was then in the full vigor of his powers, and 
was accounted the ablest debater of his party. They 
stumped the State together, or nearly so, making 
speeches usually on alternate days at each place, and 
each addressing large audiences at great length, some- 
times four hours together. Mr. Lincoln, in these elab- 
orate speeches, evinced a thorough mastery of the 
principles of political economy which underlie the tariff 
question, and presented arguments in favor of the pro- 
tective policy with a power and conclusiveness rarely 
equalled, and at the same time in a manner so lucid 
and familiar, and so well interspersed with happy il- 
lustrations and apposite anecdotes, as to establish a 
reputation which he has never since failed to maintain, 
as the ablest leader in the Whig and Bepublican rankg 
in the great West. 



ABBAHAU I.INOOLM. 



PART SECOND. 



IN CONGRESS. 



In 1846, Mr. Lincoln was elected to Congress from 
the central district of Illinois. 

He took Ilia seat in Congress on the first Monday in 
December, of the year 1847. It was the Thirtieth 
Congress, and the House of Keprescntativce to which 
he wftB electa was presided over by Mr. Winthrop of 
"" .ssachusettB. The House was comjioBed of 117 
?'higB, 110 Democrats, and 1 Native American. Uli- 
then had seven representatives, and all weru Dem- 
ocrats but Mr. Lincoln. He alone from (hat State held 
up the old Whig banner. With him, from other 
States, were associated such well-known names as the 
following : Collamer, Marsh, Ashmun, Truman Smith, 
Hunt, Tallmadge, Ingersoll, Botts, Goggin, Cling- 
man, Stephens, Toombs, Gentry, and Thompson. Op- 
posed to hiTTi in politics were men like Wilmot, Brod- 
head, Boyd, Bocock, Kkett, Brown, Linn Boyd, Andrew 
Johnson, etc., etc. In the Senate were Webster, Cal- 
houn, Dayton, Davis, Dix, Dickinaon, Hunter, Hale, 
Bell, Crittenden, and Corwin. It was a Congress full 
of the most talented men — crowded with the real states- 
men of the country, and Buch a one in these and other 
respects as the country rarely elects to make its laws. 
It turned out to be one of the most excited, agitated, 
and agitating ever convened. 
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HARBOR AND RIVER BILL. 

One of Mr. Lincoln's first votes was given, Decem- 
ber 20, 1847, in favor of the subjoined resolution : 

" Resolved J That if, in the judgment of Congress, it be 
necessaiy to improve the navigation of a river to expe- 
dite and render secure the movements of our army, and 
save from delay and loss our arms and munitions of 
war, that Congress has the power to improve such 
river. 

^^Besolved, That if it be necessary for the preservation 
of the lives of our seamen, repairs, safety, or main- 
tenance of our vessels-of-war, to improve a harbor or 
inlet, either on our Atlantie or Lake coast, Congress 
has the power to make such improvement." 

A motion was made to lay the resolution on the ta- 
ble, and Mr. Lincoln voted with the other Whigs then 
in the House against the motion, and it was de- 
feated. The resolution was laid over after this test 
vote to another day for debate. 

SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

The next day the slavery question was agitated in 
the House. Mr. Giddings presented a memorial from 
certain citizens of the District of Columbia, asking 
Congress to repeal all laws upholding the slave-trade 
in the district. Mr. Giddings moved to refer the me- 
morial to the Judiciary Committee, with instructions 
to inquire into the constitutionality of all laws by which 
slaves are held as property in the District of Columbia. 
A motion was made to lay the paper on the table. Mr. 
Lincoln voted against the motion. The result was a 
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^^^6 vote, and the Speaker voted in tho negative Mr, 
Howell Cubb stated that he wtsbL'd to dtbate it, and it 
lay over ander the rules. 

On the 22d of UeceniLer, Mr. Wtiotworth of Illitioifi 
moved the followiog resolntion : 

" Htsolved, That the General Government hiw tlie 
power to construct such harbora, and improve nucli 
rivers as are necesBary and proper for tbe protection of 
our navy and commerce, and also for the deftncee of 
fiur country." 

A motion was made to lay on the table, and then 

!tLdrawn. An exciting contest ensued on the de- 

•nd for the previous qnestion. It was suatained, and 

the House came to a direct vote on the resolution, 

passing it by 138 ayes to 54 nays, Mr. Lincoln voting, 

. ,ifi course, with the ayes. ^ 

THE MEXICAN WAB. 

On the same day Mr, Lincoln offered the following 
preamble and resolutions on the Mexican War : 

"Whereas, the President of the United States, in 
his Message of May 11, 1846, has declared that ' the 
Mexican government refused to receive him [the envoy 
of the TJnited States], or listen to his propositions, but, 
after a long-continued series of menaces, have at last 
invaded qur territory, and ehed the blood of our fellow- 
citizens on our own soil ;' 

"And again, in his Message of December 8, 1846, 
that ' we had ample cause of war against Mexico long 
before the breaking out of hostilities ; but even then 
we forbore to take redress into onr own hands until 
Mexico basely became the a^ressor, by invading owr 
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soil in hostile array, and shedding the blood of out 
citizens ;' 

" And yet, again, in his Message of Decemher 7, 1847, 
^ The Mexican government refused even to hear the 
terms of adjustment which he (our minister of peace) 
was authorized to propose, and finally, under wholly 
unjustifiable pretexts, involved the two countries in 
war, by invading the territory of the State of Texas, 
striking the first blow, and shedding the blood of our 
citizens on our own soil;' 

" And whereas, this House is desirous to obtain a 
full kuowledge of all the facts which go to establish 
whether the particular spot on which the blood of our 
citizens was so shed, was or was not, at that time, our 
own soil : Therefore, 

^'Besolvedy by the House of Representatives ^ That 
the President of the United States be respectfully re- 
quested to inform this House — 

" 1st. Whether the spot on which the blood of our 
citizens was shed, as in his memorial declared, was or 
was not within the territory of Spain, at least after the 
treaty of 1819, until the Mexican revolution. 

" 2d. Whether that spot is or is not within the ter- 
ritory which was wrested from Spain by the revolution- 
ary government of Mexico. 

" 3d. Whether that spot is or is not within a settle- 
ment of people, which settlement has existed ever since 
long before the Texas Eevolution, and until its inhabi- 
tants fled before the approach of the United States 
army. 

" 4th. Whether that settlement is or is not isolated 
from any and all other settlements of the Gulf and the 



^Bio G-randc on the soutli and west, and of viilo unln- 
laltitcd regions on the north and east, 

' 5th, Whether tho people of that Bettletnent, or a 
SORJority of them, have ever submitted themgelvcH to 
the government or laws of Texas or of the United 
States, of consent or of compulsion, cither of accept- 
ing office or voting at elections, or payii^ taxes, or 
serving on Juries, or having process served on them, 
or in any other way. 

" 6th. "Whether the people of that settlement did or 
did not flee at the ai)proaching of tiie United States 
army, leaving unprotected their homes and their grow- 
ing crops be/ore the blood was shed, as in the message 
stated ; and whether the first blood so shed was or was 
not shed within the enclosure of one of the people who 
Imd thus fled from it. 

"7th. Whether our citizens whosa blood was shed, 
as in his message declared, were or were not, at that 
time, armed officers and soldiers sent into that settle- 
ment by the military order of the President, through 
the Secretary of War. 

" Sth. Whether the military force of the United 
States was or was not so sent into that settlement after 
General Taylor had more than once intimated to the 
War Department that, in hia opinion, no such move- 
ment was necessary to the defence or protection of 
Texas." 

These resolutions were laid over under the rule. We 
have (juoted them entire because one of the false charges 
of Mr. Lincoln's political opponents is, that he voted 
against the supplies to the army. He was a Whig, 
and toot the position of the Whigs of his day, many 
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eminent Southern men included, which was opjwsition 
to the declaration of war with Mexico, by the Presi- 
dent, so long as that opposition would accomplish any 
purpose, which it would not when Mr. Lincoln was in 
Congress ; and always, as these resolutions of his prove, 
objected to what he considered a false statement as to 
the origin of the difficulties. No circumstances, in his 
opinion, would justify falsehood in reference to the 
history of that or any other war, and so he on every 
proper occasion criticised the language of the President, 
which repeatedly declared that the war was begun by 
the act of Mexico. 

SLAVERY AGAIN. 

On the 28th of December Mr. Lincoln voted to 
sustain the right of petition. Several citizens of 
Indiana petitioned Congress for the abolition of slavery 
in the District of Columbia, and Mr. C. B. Smith 
moved to refer the petition to the Committee on the 
District. Mr. Cabell moved to lay the memorial upon 
the table, which motion was carried, Mr. Lincoln voting 
against it and in favor of according to it a respectful 
consideration. 

On the 30th of December, a similar memorial against 
the slave-trade was presented to the House, and on a 
motion to lay upon the table Mr. Lincoln voted again 
in the negative. 

January 17, 1848, Mr. Giddings introduced a resolu- 
tion in the House, reporting certain alleged outrages 
against a colored man in the District, and calling upon 
the Speaker to appoint a select committee to inquire 
into the expediency of repealing such acts of Congress 



ae sustained or authorized the alave-trade in the Dis- 
trict. The resolution caused considerable exciU'iiiint, 
and a motion to lay on the table was uado and l<i«t by 
one Tote. Mr. Lincoln voted against the motion. The 
resolution was now before the House, Ijut the jin-vioUa 
question was pending. Questions of order anise and 
the House was in great confusion. Mr. QiddingH 
claimed the right to modify his n^olution, and the 
Speaker decided that he had that right. Mr. Ste- 
phens, of Georgia, appealed from the decision of the 
Cliair. In answer to a question, the Chair stated that 
if the resolution was modified, a second motion to lay 
•n the table would be in order, whereupon Mr. Stcphoufi 
withdrew his appeal. Mr. Giddinga modified hi» redo- 
lution, and it was again moved that it be laid on the 
table. This time the motion waa successful — ayes 94, 
nays S8 — Mr. Lincoln voting no. 

VOTE OP SUPPLIES FOB THE WAB, 

On the 17th of February, Mr. Lincoln gave a vote 
which effectually destroys the assertion of some of bis 
political enemies of this day, that he voted against the 
supplies for the war in Mexico. The Committee of 
Ways and Means reported a Loan Bill to raise the 
sum of sixteen millions of dollars to enable the gov- 
ernment to provide for its debts, principally incurred 
in Mexico. This biU passed a Whig House of Repre- 
sentatives ; ayes 192, nays 14, Mr. Lincoln voting/or 
the bill. This vote alone disposes of the slanderous 
cha ge that he voted against the supplies because of the 
witr with Mexico. 

a* 
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PUTNAM'S RESOLUTION. 

On the 28th of February Mr. Putnam moved the 
following preamble and resolution : 

^^ Whereas J In the settlement of the difficulties pend- 
ing between this country and Mexico, territory may be 
acquired in which slavery does not exist ; and whereas, 
Congress, in the organization of a territorial govern- 
ment, at an early period of our political history, estab- 
lished a principle worthy of imitation in all future time, 
forbidding the existence of slavery in free territory : 
Therefore, 

" Resolvedy That in any territory which may be ac- 
quired from Mexico, over which shall be established 
territorial governments, slavery or involuntary servi- 
tude, except as a punishment for crime, whereof the par- 
ty shall have been duly convicted, should be forever pro- 
hibited ; and that, in any act or resolution establishing 
such governments, a fundamental provision ought to be 
inserted to that effect/' 

Mr. Putnam moved the previous question. 

Mr. Brodhead moved to lay the resolution on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was decided by yeas 
and nays. 

After the roll was called through, Mr. C. J. Inger- 
soll rose and asked leave to vote. Mr. I. said he was 
not within the bar when his name was called, but came 
in before the following name was called. Mr. I. said, 
if allowed to vote, he would vote aye. His vot6 was 
not received. 

Mr. Murphy rose and said h© was not within the 



r -wlien his uamo was called, bat liu asked lenre to 
It being objected to — 
I'Mr. 0, J. Ingeraoll moved to suspend the rules, to 
flow Mr. Murphy and bimself to vote, Disagrued to, 

- The result was then announced, as follows ; 

Ytas. — Meaara. Oroen Adnma, Alkiiiaon. Barriogai', liirruw. Bnyly, 
MingGf, Binlaall, Black, Bocuck, Bundon, Bonlia, Bofil, Bojden, 
Brodhemi, Chariea Brown, Albert G. BtowB, Burt, Cabell, Catbewt, 
Chaae, Clapp, Fnmklin Clark. Eeyerly L. Clork, CliagiDaa, Uowdl Cobb, 
Williaiiiioii il. W. Cobb, Codke, Crisfiald, Croikr. DsiugI, Diekinioii, 
Doimell, Oamett Dudcsd, FcsthentoD, Fieklio, FMDch, Fultoo, GaioM, 
Gayle, Gentry, Qo^in, Gteen, WiUafd P, Hall, Haralaon, Huri*. Hav 
kell, Henley, Zlill, Milliard, Isaac E. Holmes, George S. Hatuton. iugv, 
Iveraon, JacksoD, Jamieson, Andrew Johnson, liob«rl W. Jobtuon. G«a 
W. Jones, John W. Jonce. Eunfman. Kennon, Tim. BnCUr King, La 
Sere, L«iin, Ligon, Lord, Lnnij'tin, Moclny, MoClernaniJ, McKay, 
McLone, Mftns, Miller, Morelicad, Morse, Outlaw, Pendleton, Pettit. 
Pdyton, F helps, Pilsbnrj, Prostan, Sicbardson, Kichey, Kuliiniun, 
P^ ^^BBHH^ri^y^i Sbepperd, Simpaon, Sims, Robert Smith, Stanton, Ste- 
■> i^B^^KbOdeaiix, Thomia, Tompkins, John B, Thompson, Robert 



Say*. — Mefsrs. Abbott, AsbmDD, Bingham, Brady, Batler, Canby, 
Collamer, Collins, Cong«r, Cranston, Crowell, Cummins, Dickey, Dixon, 
Ducr, Daniel Duncan, Dunn, Eckert,EdiFards,Embree,KatliaaETanB, 
Faran, Farrelly, Fiflher,Freedly, Fries, GiddJngs, Gott, Gregory, Giinnell, 
Hale, Natlian E. Hall, Hammous, James G. Hampton, Moaea Hampton, 
Henry, Btiaa B. Holmes, John W. Hoaston, Habbard, Hudson, Hunt, 
Irvin, Jenkins, James H. Johnson, Kellogg, Daniel P, King, Lahm, Wil- 
liam T. Lawrence, Sidney Ijawrenoe, LefSer, Likcolh, MoClelland, 
MoUvaine, Marsh, Marvin, Morris, Mollin, Helaon, Nea, Newell, Pal- 
frey, PeasUe, Peck, Pollock, Putnam, Reynold, Julius, John A. Rock- 
well, Root, Rocusey, St. John, Sohenok, Sherrill, Silvester, Slingerland, 
Caleb B. Smith, Troman Smith, Starkweather, Andrew Stewart, Charles 
E. Stuart, Strohm, Tallmadge, Taylor, Kiohard W. Thompson, William 
Thompson, Thurston, Van Dyke, Vinton, Warren, Wentworih, White, 
Wilmot, Wilson— 9^ 

So the resolution was laid on the table, 
Mr. Lincoln voted with the naya. 
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THE TEN REGIMENT BILL. 

On April 3d Mr. Lincoln voted to suspend the rules 
that the Ten Eegiment Bill might be taken up, and 
again did the same on the 18th of the same month. 

THE TARIFF. 

June 19, 1848, Mr. Lincoln put himself on record in 
favor of a protective tariff. Mr. Stewart of Penn., on 
that day moved a suspension of the rules to enable him 
to offer the following resolution : 

" Resolved J That the Committee of Ways and Means 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of reporting 
a bill increasing the duties on foreign luxuries of all 
kinds and on such foreign manufactures as are now 
coining into ruinous competition with American labor.'* 

Mr. Lincoln voted in the affirmative. 

SLAVERY IN THE TERRITORIES. 

On the 28th of July, the famous bill to establish 
territorial governments for Oregon, California, and 
New-Mexico, was taken from the Speaker's table as it 
came from the Senate. The peculiar feature of the 
bill was a provision in reference to California and New- 
Mexico, prohibiting the territorial legislatures from 
passing laws in favor or against slavery, but also pro- 
viding that all the laws of the territorial legislatures 
shall be subject to the sanction of Congress. It will be 
remembered that it was this bill which Mr. Webster, 
who was then in the Senate, opposed in a great speech ; 
using the following language : 



ABSABln ItKCOli'K. 

■ " "We stand here now — at least I do, for on^ — to nay, 
iliat considering that there have beon already five 
BOW glaveholding Stutes formed out of ntrwly-awjuirpj 
territoTy, and one only, at most, nou-slavelioldin^ 
State, I do not feel that I am called tin to go lurthi^r ; 
I do not feel tlie obligation to yield more. But our 
friende of the South say, ' You deprive us of all oiir 
rights ; we have fought for this territory, and yiiu 
deny us participation in it.' Let us consider thin 
queBtion as it really is ; and since the honorable gen- 
tleman from Georgia proposes to leave the case to tlio 
enlightened and impartial judgmeot of mankind, and 
as I agree with him that it is a case proper to be 
considered by the enlightened part of mankind, let ua 
conBider how the matter in truth stands. What is 
the consequence ? Gentlemen who advocate the case 
which my honorable friend from Georgia, with eo much 
ability, sustains, declare that wc invade their rights — 
that ,we deprive Uiam of a participation in the enjovmcnt 
of territorieB acquired by tho common servicps and com- 
iiion exertions of all. Is (bin true ? How di'irivid ? 
Of wliat do we de])rive thnii ? WUy, they wiy_ ili.at we 
deprive them of the privilege of carrying their s]av>!s, 
as slaves, into the new territories. Well, sir, what is 
the amount of that ? They say that in this way we 
deprive them of the opportunity of going into this 
acquired territory with their property. Their ' prop- 
erty t' — what do they mean by that ? We certainly 
do not deprive them of the privilege of going into 
these newly-acquired territories with all that, in the 
general estimate of human society, in the general, and 
common, and universal understanding of mankind, is 
esteemed property. Not at all. The truth is just 
this : they have in their own States peculiar laws, 
which create property in persons. They have a sys- 
tem of local legislation, on which slavery rests, while 
everybody agrees that it is against natural law, or at 
lisast against the common understanding which prr- 
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vails as to what is natural law. I am not going into 
metaphysics, for therein I should encounter the hon- 
orable memher from South Carolina, and we should 
wander, in ^ endless mazes lost,' until after the time 
for the adjournment of Congress. The Southern 
States have peculiar laws, and by those laws there is 
property in slaves. This is purely local. The real 
meaning, then, of Southern gentlemen, in making 
this complaint, is, that they cannot go into the terri- 
tories of the United States, canyinff with them their 
own peculiar local law — a law which creates property 
in persons. This, according to their own statement, 
is all the ground of complaint they have. Now, here, 
I think, gentlemen are unjust toward us. How un- 
just they are, others will judge — generations that will 
come after us will judge. 

" It will not be contended that this sort of personal 
slavery exists by general law. It exists only by local 
law. I do not mean to deny the validity of that local 
law where it is established ; but I say it is, after all, 
nothing but local law. It is nothing more. And 
wherever that local law does not extend, property in 
persons does not exist. Well, sir, what is now the 
demand on the part of our Southern friends ? They 
say, ^ We will carry our local laws with us wherever 
we go. We insist that Congress does us injustice un- 
less it establishes in the territory into which we wish to 
go, our own local law.' This demand I, for one, re- 
sist, and shall resist. * *•** * ^ * 

"Let me conclude, therefore, by remarking, that 
while I am willing to present this as presenting my 
own judgment and position, in regard to this case — and 
I beg it to be understood that I am speaking for no 
other than myself — and while I am willing to present 
this to the whole world as my own justification, I rest 
on these propositions : 1st. That when this Constitu- 
tion was adopted, nobody looked for any new acquisi- 
tion of teiTitory to be formed into slaveholding States 
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. That the principleB of the Constitution prohil.it«J. 

;d were intended to prohibit, and lihuuld bo cotmlniea 
a proliibit, all interfcrcDce of the g<-aonil govtinuncnt 
■ith skvery as it existed and still pxihU in the StotcH. 

nd then, that, looking to the effect of these new lu.-- 
[uiBitions which have in this great degree inured to 
' ■engthen that interest in the South by the addition 
these five Stateti, there is nothing uniDftt, notliiikg of 
w]jieh ao iionest man can complain, if m m intelligcoit 
— and I feel tht-re is nothing which the civilized world, 
if they take notice of so humble a person as myseU', wilJ 
reproach -am wilh, when I say, as I said the otlicr liny, 
that I had made up my mind, tor one, that, under no 
circumetanccE, would I conscat to the further exttneicn 
of the prea of slavery in the United States, or to the 
"" rther increase of slave representation in the Houiw.' of 

ipresentatives." 

Mr. Corwinj too, arguing in the Senate against Uiis 

"1, said : 

" Now, if we can make any law whatever, not con- 
trary to the express prohibitions of the Consti'tiitiun, we 
can enact that a man with $60,000 worth of bank 
notes of Maryland shall forfeit the whole amount if he 
attempts to pass one of them in the territory of Califor- 
nia. We may say, if a man carry a mena<rme of wild 
beastarthere, worth $500,000, and undertakes to exhibit 
them there, he shall forfeit them. The man comes back 
with his menagerie, and says that the law forbade him 
to exhibit his animals there ; it was thought that, as 
an economical arrangement, such things should not be 
tolerated there. That you may do. He of the lions 
and tigers goes back, having lost his whole concern. 
Ball now you take a slave to California, and instantly 
your power fails ; all the power of the sovereignty of 
this country is impotent to stop him. That is a 
strange sort of argument to me. It has always been 
considered that when a State forme its constitution it 
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can exclude slavery. Why so ? Becauses it chances 
to consider it an evil. If it be a proper subject of le- 
gislation in a State, and we have absolute legislative 
power, transfened to us by virtue of this bloody power 
of conquest, as some say, or by purchase, as others 
maintain, I ask — Why may we not act ? Again — 
considering this an abstract question — are there not du- 
ties devolving upon us, for the performance of which 
we may not be responsible to any earthly tribunal, but 
for which God, who has created us all, will hold us ac- 
countable ? What is your duty, above all others, to a 
conquered people ? You say it is your duty to give 
them a government — ^may you not, then, do everything 
for them which you are not forbidden to do by some 
fundamental axiomatic truth at the foundation of your 
constitution ? Show me, then, how your action is 
precluded, and I submit. Though I believe it ought 
to be otherwise, yet, if the constitution of my country 
forbids me, I yield. The constitutions of many States 
declare slavery to be an evil. Southern gentlemen 
have said, that they would have done away with it if 
possible, and they have apologized to the world and to 
themselves for the existence of it in their States. 
These honest old men of another day never could have 
failed to strike off the chains from every negro in the 
colonies, if it had been possible for them to do so with- 
out upturning the foundations of society. 

<ii <» %» i» i» ik 

" My objection is a radical one to the institution 
everywhere. I do believe, if there is any place upon 
the globe which we inhabit, where a white man 
cannot work, he has no business there. If that place 
is fit only for black men to work, let black men 
alone work there. I do not know any better law 
for man's good than that old one, which was an- 
nounced to man after the first transgression, that by 
the sweat of his brow he should earn his bread. I 
don't know what business men have in the world, un- 
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a to wort. If any man has no work of heud or 
hand to do id tUs world, let Liin g«t out of it booo. 
The hog ig tlie only gentleman who has nothing to du 
but est and sleep. Him we diispusu of as Boun as lio 
is fat. DitHcult as the settlcmt-ot of this qui'etiun 
seems to some, it is, in my judgment, only so tR-raiibD 
Wti will not look at it and treat it as an ori^iuul prutiu- 
sition, to he decided by the intluenct: its dtM^nuinaiiuD 
may have on the territorios themaelvt'B. Wo arc tvur 
running away from this, and inquiring liow it will ui- 
fect the " slave States," or the " friio Statws." Tlic 
only question mainly to be considered i«, Ilow will this 
policy afilict the ttrritoricB for wliicli this law is in- 
tended ? la slavery a good thing, or is it a bad thing, 
fur tkent ? With my views of the subject, I must •.■uu- 
sider it bad policy to plant slavery in any soil whtrv I 
do not find it already growing. 1 look upon it as au 
exotic, that blights with its snade the soil m which you 
plant it ; therefore, as I am satistied of our cuuatitu- 
tional power to prohibit it, bo I am equally certuin it 
19 our duty to du su." 

For these reasoos, so admirably expressed by Web- 
ster and Corwin, standing by them, and agreeing with 
them, Mr. Lincoln voted to lay the territorial bills 
upoH the table, when they came up there for considera- 
tion. This was on the 28th of July, and after a scene 
of great confusion and excitement. The motion to lay 
on the table was agreed to — ayes, 114; nays, 96. 
Among the ayes was Stephens, of G-eorgis, who made 
the motion. Afterward, on the 2d day of. August, 
when the House bill for the organization of the Terri- 
tory of Or^on was before the House, a motion was 
made to strike out that part of the bill which extended 
the ordinance of 1787 over Oregon Territory, and Mr. 
Lincoln -voted, with 113 others, to retain the ordinanca 
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During the second session of the Thirtieth Congress^ 
December 12, Mr. Lincohi voted for the follcwing reso- 
lution, submitted in the House by Mr. Eckert : 

^^ JBesolvedy That the Committee of Ways and 
Means be instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
reporting a Tariff Bill, based upon the principles of 
the tariff of 1842/' 

On the 13th, Mr. Palfrey, of Mass., asked leave to 
introduce a bill for the repeal of all the acts of Con- 
gress establishing slavery in the District of Columbia. 
Mr. Lincoln, not believing in the expediency of inter- 
vention against slavery in the District, without com- 
pensation to the slave-owner, separated himself from 
several of his political friends, and voted agamst the 
proposition of Mr. Palfrey. 

THE TEBBITOBIES. 

Later in the day Mr. Eoot offered the subjoined reso- 
lution : 

^^Itesolvedy That the Committee on Territories be 
instructed to report to this House, with as little delay 
as practicable, a bill, or bills, providing a territorial gov- 
ernment for each of the territories of New-Mexico and 
California, and excluding slavery fherefromy 

Of the action of the House this day on the slavery 
question. Dr. BaUey, of the JEVa, who was warmly op- 
posed to .General Taylor's election, remarks : 

" Mr. Palfrey asked leave to introduce a biU for the 
repeal of all acts of Congress, or parts of acts, estab- 
lishing or maintaining slavery or the slave-trade in the 
District of Columbia. Mr. Holmes, of South Carolina, 
objected, and the question being taken by yeas and 



nays, the vote stood, for granting leave, 70 ; against it, 
81. It will be observed that only 151 memberB out of 
228 voted. The Houae waa not fuU, and some in their 
seats refused to vote. Had all the members voted, it is 
doubtful what would have been the result. It will he 
observed in our report, that very few Democrats of the 
North and West opposed the motion for leave. A few 
Northern and Western Wli^ are recorded in the nega- 
tive Mr. Root brought forward a resolu- 
tion, that the Committee on the Territories be in- 
structed to report to this House, with as little delay as 
practicable, a bill or bills, providing a territorial gov- 
ernment for each of the territories of New-Mexico and 
California, and excluding slavejy therefrom. Root 
moved the previous question. Hall, of Missouri, moved 
to lay on the table ; Giddings, that there be a call of 
the House, The Clerk called the roll — 187 members 
answered to their names, and further proceedings in the 
call were dispensed with. The motion to lay on the 
table was lost — yeas 80, nays 107. The previous 
question was seconded, the members passing through 
the tellers." 

The motion waa agreed to — ayes 106, nays 80 — Mr. 
Lincoln, as usual, standing by the slavery-restriction 
clanse. 

THE GOTT RESOLUTION. 

On the 2l8t of December, Mr. G-ott offered in the 
Houae the following resolution : 

" Whereas, The traffic now prosecuted in this me- 
tropolia of the Republic, in human beings, as chattels, 
\a contrary to natural justice and the fundamental 
principles of our political systemj and is notoriously a 
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reproach to our country throughout Christendom^ and 
a serious hinderance to the progress of republican lib- 
erty among the nations of the earth : Therefore, 

" Resolved J That the Committee for the District of 
Columbia be instructed to report a bill, as soon as prac- 
ticable, prohibiting the slave trade in said District." 

The resolution having been read — 

Mr. Haralson moved that it be laid on the table. 

Mr. Wentworth and Mr. Gott demanded the yeaa 
and nays, which were ordered. 

And the resolution having been again read — 

The question on the motion of Mr. Haralson was 
taken, and resulted — yeas 82, nays 85. 

Mr. Lincoln, true to his own convictions of what waa 
best under the circumstances, voted for the Haralson 
motion to table the resolution, wishing to accompany 
such a bill with provisions wliich he considered neces- 
sary to its success. 

The question then recurring on the demand for the 
previous question — 

Mr. Vinton rose to inquire of the Chair whether the 
resolution was open to amendment. 

The Speaker said it would be open to amendment 
if the previous question should not be seconded. 

The question being then taken, the demand for the 
previous question was seconded — yeas 85, nays 49. 

Upon the question, " Shall the main question [upon 
the adoption of the resolution] be now put ?" the ye^ 
and nays were demanded and ordered ; and being taken^ 
the yeas were 112, nays 64. 

Mr. Houston, of Alabama, and Mr. Venable, called 
for the yeas and nays ; which were ordered. 



- Mr. Boimell inquired of the Chair, if it wniiM now 
"be in order to move that there be a call of the iluuM,' 
The Speaker answered in the negative. 

And the main questioD, " Shall th« resolution 
adopted ?" was then taken, and decided in the a£Brma- 
tive — yeas 98, nays 87 — as follows : 

yK*a — Meaers. Abbiil.t, Aslimun, Belelier, Bingbnm, BUoknur, 
Blanchard, liotlei', Canhy, Catljoart, CoUwiier, Conger, Cmmlun, 
Crottel], Cummins, Darluig, Diokej, Dickinson, Dixuu, Dnpwl IJudbuDi 
EfliTBrJ*, Embree, Nnthftn Ethm, Faran, FftrrtUj. Fi«U«f, Frewllnj, 
Frica, Giddinga, Qutt, OrvBloy, Gregory. Grinnell, Hale, Rftthaa K. H»ll, 
JiiirKM G. Uaraptoo, Moflea HnmptDD, Uenlcy. Htmrj, Eliu B. IIolniMi, 
Hubbard, Haiiscm, Hunt, JoMjih R. lnger«oU, Irrin, Jsinei H. Johnson. 
&Ilogg, Daniel P. King, Lahni, WIlliBm T. Liiwr«n«e. Sidney Lairrcnoc. 
Leder, Lord. Ljode, MBCkllimd, Mollvaine, Jub Manu, Uoniiw Mann, 
Uaxih, MBrvin, Murrii, Mallin. Nevell, Nicoll, Pairivy, I'eatlee, Pwk, 
Fetlit, Pollock, Putnam, liejUblda, Bichey, Itobinnin, Roekbill. Jolias 
Rockwell, J. A. Rockwell, Eobe, Root, Romwy. 8L John, BhuiriU. Bil- 
Tutrr, SUngerlaad, Robert Smith, Starkweather, C. B. Stnarl; Stroliin, 
Tallnjndge, Jnmi'S Tliompson, William TbouipBon. Tburatnn. Tuck, 
Turner, Van Eijk,., Vinton, Warr.n, Wc-ntwoElli. Wl.ilf oii.l Wils.iii— US. 

IfAYB — MeMTB. Adauii, Barringer, Beale. Bedinger, Booook, Botia, 
Bovlin, Boyd, Boydon, Bridges, William G. Brown, Charlea Brown, 
Albert G Brown, Bnckner, Burt, Chapman, Chase, Franklin Clarke, 
Beverly L. Clarke, Howell Cobb, WillianuoD R. W. Cobb, Coke. Cria- 
field, Crozier, Daniel, Donnell, Dann, Aleiander Evana, Featbereton, 
Fickljn, Floumoy, Frenoh, Fulton, Gainea, Gantry, Goggio, Green, Wil- 
lard P. Hall, HammuDS, Haralson, HnrmansaD, Barris, Hill, George S. 
Houston, John W. Houston, Inge, Charles J. Ingersoll. Iveraon. Jameson, 
Andrew Johnson, O. W Jones, J. W. Jones, Kennon, Thomas Butler 
King, La Seie, I.igon, Lincoln, Lnmpkin, MoCtemaud, McDowell, Uc- 
lAne, Meada, Miller, Morebead, Morse, Outlaw, Pendleton, Peyton, 
IHIsbniy, Preston. Sawyer, Shepperd, Simpson, Smart. Stanton, Ste- 
pbeos, Strong, Thihodcaux. Thomas, B. W. Thompson, Tompkins, 
Tsombs, Tenable, Wallace, Wil-j, Williams, and Woodward— 88, 

So the resolution vas adopted. 
The Natiojial Era, which was not inclined to shew 
much mercy toward the supporters of Mr. Taylor's 
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Administration, gave the following explanation of cer- 
tain votes cast against the resolution : 

"Men will wonder, twenty-five years hence, how 
eighty-seven men, in an American Congress, conld 
stand up before God, and virtually vote for tiie con- 
tinuance of the trade in human beings in the capital 
of the foremost Kepublic in the world. 

" We would be just, however. A few members from 
the free States voting nay feared any movement which 
might tend, in their opinion, to embarrass the question 
of slavery extension. These voted in the negative on 
the resolution, not because they were opposed to its 
object, but because they believed this object could be 
better attained, after the settlement of the question of 
slavery in the territories. Whfle dissenting from the 
policy of these gentlemen, this statement from us is a 
simple act of justice to them." 

PUBLIC LANDS. 

On the 21st of December, Mr. McClelland in the 
House of Kepresentatives offered the subjoined resolu- 
tion : 

^^ Besolved, That the present traffic in the public 
lands should cease, and that they should be disposed 
of to occupants and cultivators, on proper conditions, 
at such a price as will nearly indemnify the cost of 
their purchase, management, and sale.'' 

The previous question was called, and a motion was 
made to lay the resolution on the table, which pre- 
vailed. Mr. Lincoln voted against tabling it, because 
he was ready to do anything which should give the 
public lands to the people^ and not to the speculatoni. 
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A SLAVE CASE. 



On the 6th of January the slave case — that of An*] 
tonio Pacbeco— was reported to the Houee, and i 
taken np. It was a claim for the value of a slave ivlufj 
was hired by a United States officer ; betook himiMilS'l 
to the everglades ; fonght with the Indians against tlW'l 
whites ; was taken in arms as an enemy, and m a 
enemy sent out of the Territory, for the purposo ( 
securing the lives of the inhabitants. 

Mr. G-iddings, spcaMng of the case, recomnjcndedtf 
that— 

" The Comroittee on Military Affairs were unable t&4 
unite in a report upon the case. Five slaveholderSfA 
representing Aave property on this floor, and const!* 1 
tuting a majority of tho committee, have reported ftj 
bill for the payment of this amount to the claimantC^ 
Four Northern mcmbera, representing freemen only, 
have made a minority report af^ainst tJie bill. This 
report, as I think, ie sustained by irrefutable argu- 
ments. 

" The majority of the committee assume the position 
tbat slaves are regarded by the Federal Constitution 
as property, and that this government and the people 
of the free States are hound to regard them as prop- 
erty, and to pay for them as we would for so many 
mides or oxen taken into the puhhc service. The 
minority deny this doctrine. They insist that the 
Federal Constitution treats them as persons only, and 
that this government cannot constitutionally involve 
the people of the free States in the guilt of sustaining 
BlaTery ; that we have no constitutional powers to 
legislate upon the relation of master and slave. 
« a a » 

" In 1T72, Lord Mansfield boldly assailed the doc- 
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trine laid down in this Hall to-day, and exhibited its 
absurdity in one of the ablest opinions to be found on 
record. From that period this doctrine of property in 
man has found no supporters under the government of 
England. With all our refinement as a nation ; with 
all our boasted adherence to liberty, on this subject we 
are three quarters of a century behind our mother- 
country. 

" When Sir Warren Hastings was on trial in the 
House of Peers, in 1787, Mr. Sheridan, speaking on 
this subject, in his own peculiar and fervid eloquence, 
declared that ' allegiance ta that Power which gives us 
the /orm^ of men, commands us to maintain \\iq rights 
of men ; and never yet was this truth dismissed from 
the human heart — never, in any time, in any age — 
never in any clime where rude man ever had any social 
feelings — never was this unextinguishable truth de- 
stroyed from the heart of man, placed as it is in the 
core and centre of it by his Maker, that man was not 
made the property of man' This was the language 
of British statesmen sixty-two years since. To-day 
we have before this branch of the American Congress 
the report of a committee avowing that, under this 
federal government, in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, * man is the property of his fellow-mortal * 

^' These sentiments of the British statesmen and ju- 
rists inspired the hearts of our Americans patriots in 
1776, when they declared it to be a ^ self-evident 

TRUTH THAT ALL MEN ABE CREATED EQUAL.' When 

they framed our Constitution, they declared their ob- 
ject was * to establish justice^ and to secure to them- 
selves aud their posterity the blessings of liberty.' 
This subject of holding property in men did not escape 
their attention, nor have they left us ignorant of their 
views in regard to it. Mr. Madison, the father of the 
Constitution, has left to us a clear and explicit account 
of their intentions. He informs us, that on 

" ^ Wednesday, August 22, the Convention proceed- 
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^Hpil to consider the report of the Committed of Dotuil, 
^^'-in retatioQ to duties on exporf*, a cupitatiou tnx, and 
a navigatioD act. Tlie fourth section reported was as 
follows : 

" ' No tax or duty eliail bis laid by tbn LcgluUture 
on aiticles exported iVom any State, nor on the migru- 
tion nor importation of such piTsons as the nfverol 
States shall think proper to admit ; iior HhuU such mi- 
gration nor importation be prohibited.' 

" ' Mr, Gerry thought -we had nothing to do with 
tho conduct of the States as to slavtiry, b-ut we ougJU to 
he careful not to give any sanction.' 

" Our people think with Mr. Gerry, that ' we have 
nothing to do with Blavenj in the States' We art- de- 
tcrmint'd that we will not be involved in its guilt. 
With Mr, Gerry, we intend ' to he careful to give it no 
sanction.' No, sir ; we will not sanction your slavery 
by paying our money for the bodies of slavea. This is 
the doctrine which we hold, and which we expect to 
maintain ; yei the members of this body are now en- 
gaged in legislating upon the price of human flesh. 
if we pass this biil, we eliall give our most solemn 
sanction to that institution which (Jerry and his com- 
patriots detested. Will the members from Pennsyl- 
vania, the successors of Franklin and Wilson, lend 
their sanction to slavery, by voting the moneys of the 
People to pay for slaves ? 

" But Mr. Madison tells- us that ' Mr. Bherman (of 
Connecticut) was opposed to any tax on slaves, as 
making the matter worse, because ii implied they toere 
property.' 

" I understand that some gentlemen from the North 
admit that slaves are property. Mr. Sherman and the 
framers of the Constitution would do no act by which 
it could be implied that they were property. 

" Mr. Madison also participated in the discussion 
himself ; and, as he informs us, ' declared that hk 
THOUGHT IT WBOHQ TO ADMIT THAT THBEB COULD BE 
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PBOPEBTY IN men/ And the report of the Conmiittee 
was so amended as to exclude that idea. 

^^In that assemblage of illustrious statesmen, no 
Xnan expressed his dissent from these doctrines of 
Gerry, of Sherman, and of Madison. These doctrines 
are : 1. That we ^ should have nothing to do with 
slavery, but ought to be careful not to give it a/ny sanc- 
tion ' 2. That ^ we should do no act by which U can 
be implied that there can be property in men/ 3. 
That ^it would be wrong for us to admit that 

TJQEBE CAN BE PROPERTY IN MEN.' Such were the 

views of those who framed the Constitution. They 
intended to express their views in such language as to 
be understood. Will this House stand by them ?" 

" With great propriety the gentleman from New- 
Hampshire inquired, at what time the liability of gov- 
ernment to pay for this slave commenced ? The ques- 
tion has not been answered, nor do I think it can be 
answered. The undertaking was hazardous in the 
highest degree. The troops were all killed but two or 
three, by the enemy, and those were supposed to be 
dead. This man alone escaped unhurt. This danger 
was foreseen, and the master put a price upon the ser- 
vices to compare with the risk. Did this contract bind 
the government to pay for the master's loss, admitting 
the slave to have been property f Was it any part of 
the compact that the government should insure the 
property ? It strikes me that no lawyer would an- 
swer in the affirmative. The law of bailment is surely 
understood by every tyro in the profession. The bailee 
for hire is bouhd to exercise the same degree of care 
over the property that careful men ordinarily take of 
their own property. If, then, the property be lost, the 
owner sustains such loss. Now, conceding this man to 
be property, the government would not have been lia- 
ble, had he ran away, or been killed by accident, or 
died of sickness. Yet, sir, when property is lost or 
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tetroyed by the act of God or the common raemies of 

l*he coaatry, no bailee is ever holden rt-sponsible — ^not 

a common camera, and that ia the highest epeciea 

' bailment. Had this officer, acting on hia own re- 
fponsihility, agreed to take tliis negro through the 
country for hire (admitting the niau to have been 
property, and governed by the earoe rules of law as 
though he had been a mule or an aes), and he had bf;en 
captured by the enemy, no law would have held such 
bailee liable. But, Bir, an entirely different rule of kw 
prevailfl where the owner of a chattel leta it to a bailee 
for wages. Had this man been a mule or an ass, and 
the officer had hired him of the owner for wages, to ride 
through that country, or to work in a team, or in any 
other manner, and he had been cajitured by the enemy, 
the bailee woald not have been liable, upon any rule of 
law or of justice ; nor would he have been liable if lost 
in any other manner, except by neglect of the bailee. 

" The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Burt] 
said he would place this case upon strvstly legal prin- 
ciphs. Sir, I meet the gentleman on that proposition. 
I, too, for the sake of the argument, am willing to 
submit it on priocipka of law ; and I bi.Hoye that no 
jariat, or even justice of the peace, would hesitate to 
reject the caae on those grounds. All must admit that 
the liability of the government concerning this man 
ceased when he was captured by the enemy ; up to 
this point the government was not liable. I understood 
the author of this bill [Mr. Burt] to argue, however, 
that we became liable under the contract of bailment. 
That contract was ended when the man was captured. 
The claimant then failed to perform his part of it. 
The stipulation on the part of the master was, that 
the negro should pilot the troops from Fort Brooke to 
Fort King, the place of their destination, at the rate 
of twenty-five doUara per month. He was captured 
when only half the distance was accomplished. Here 
the master ceased to perform his compact ; it was be- 
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jond his power to do so. The contract then oeoged to 
exist ; and from that tune forth the claimant had bo 
demand on us^ either in eqnity or in law/' 

This is the Antonio Pacheco case, stated at some 
length, for it involved important principles. And here 
we call attention to the fact that Mr. Lincoln was nev- 
er found, while in Congress, violating any principle to 
which he gave his adhesion, no matter how great the 
temptation or the emergency. He did at times waive 
the assertion of a principle when he thought it would 
only result in irritation, but he never voted agrams^ one 
of those principles. 

The case above mentioned, came up in the House 
Nov. 6, 1849 : 

" The first business in order being the pending mo- 
tion made by Mr. Giddings for a reconsideration of the 
vote upon the engrossment of the bill to pay the heirs 
of Antonio Pacheco $1,000, as the value of a slave 
transported to the West with the Seminole Indians — 

" Mr. Giddings proceeded to address the House, hav- 
ing first declined to give way for a motion by Mr. 
Eockwell, of Connecticut, that the House should con- 
sider the bill to establish a Board for the settlement of 
private claims. 

" The previous question, having been moved upon 
the motion to reconsider, was then seconded, and the 
main question ordered to be now put. 

" Mr. Giddings, with a view to save the time of the 
House, withdrew his motion, and the question accord- 
ingly recurred upon the passage of the bill. 

"Upon this question, Mr. Dickey demanded the 
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yeas and nays, which were ordered ; und the qiicstioa 
IwiDg taken — 
m " The Speaker announced the rote — yeaa 90, nays 89. 
E. " The twelfth rule of the House provided, ' that in all 
feaaeB of election by the House, the Speaker shall vot« ; 
in other cases he shall not vote, unless the House be 
equally divided, or unleaa hie vote, if ^ven to the mi- 
nority, wUl make the division equal ; and in case of 
Buch equal division, the question shall be lost.' 

"The Speaker, proceeding todischarge the duty thus 
imposed upon him, said ; 

" 'A case has occurred in which, under the rule of 
the House, it is the duty of the Speaker to vote. The 
Speaker regrets that k^ this, as in many other cases, he 
has been deprived of the opportunity of listening to the 
full discussion of the question, having heard no speech 
except that which has been made this morning, the de- 
bate having tnken place mainly in Committee of the 
"Whole on the private calendar. 

" ' The Speaker also has had little opportunity, if 
any, to turn his attention to the principles or the iacta 
involved in this case. He cannot shrink, however, 
from giving his vote. But it is a well-admitted par- 
liamentary principle, laid down in the books, that 
where the Speaker has any doubt in relation to a 
question, his vote shall be given in such a way as not 
finally to conclude it. It shall be given in such a way 
that the consideration of the question may he again 
open to the House, if the House, under any circnm- 
Btances, shall choose to reconsider it. 

"* The Speaker takes the opportunity to say, that 
he does »ot concur in full with either of the principle* 
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which have been maintained on both sides of the Hofiuei 

So far as the circumstances of the case have come to 
his knowledge, he doubts exceedingly whether the 
question of property in slaves is involved. And it has 
been to him a matter of great doubt, from such part of 
the arguments as he has heard ' 

" At this point of his remarks, the Speaker was in- 
terrupted by the Clerk, who showed him a paper con- 
taining the state of the vote. 

" The Speaker said the Clerk was mistaken in the 
vote. The vote stands — ^ninety-one in the affirmative, 
eighty-nine in the negative. 

" So the bill was declared to be passed, Mr. Lin- 
coln voting against the passage. 

" Mr. Burt moved a reconsideration of the vote just 
taken, and that the motion be laid upon the table; 
and also moved, that before the vote be taken, there 
should be a call of the House. 

" Mr. Palfrey appealed to the gentleman from South 
Carolina to allow him the floor a moment, but Mr. 
Burt peremptorily declined. 

" Mr. Wentworth demanded the yeas and nays upon 
the motion for a call of the House, and being ordered 
and taken, the result was, yeas 78, nays 105. So the 
call was refused. 

" Mr. Burt, with a view, as he said, to save the time 
of the House, withdiew his motion for reconsideration. 

" Mr. Cocke renewed the motion, and moved that it 
be laid on the table, 

" Mr. Palfrey moved a call of the House, when 

*' Mr. Cocke withdrew his motion for reconsidera- 
tion ; and^ after some conversation upon points of or« 



der, the whole Bubject was dropijcd, and the bill was 

considered passed. 

" Mr, Wentworth rose (he said) to a priip-ileged ques- 
tion, and said that a mistake had been diecoverfd at 
the Clerk's desk, in the vote upon the paeaage of tho 
bill for the relief of the legal representatives of An- 
tonio Pacheco. fie asked that the journal might be 
corrected. 

" The Speaker stated that "corrections of the journal 
would be in order on Monday morning, after the read- 
ing of the journal. 

-' Mr. Wentworth asked if it would not be in order 
now to make a correction in the vote, 

" The Speaker replied that it would. 

" On motion of Mr. Stephens, the House adjourned." 

On the following Monday, immediately after the 
reading of the journal, the Speaker said : 

" The House will remember that the vote on the 
passage of the bill for the relief of the heirs of An- 
tonio Pacheco, was originally made up by the Clerk, 
yeas 90, nays 89; and this record having been handed 
to the Speaker, and by bitn announced to the House, 
the Speaker proceeded to make some remarks upon the 
bill, preparatory to giving the vote contemplated in 
such cases by the rules of the House. While in the 
act of explanation, the Speaker was interrupted by the 
Clerk, who stated that, on a more careful count, the 
vote was found to be yeas 91, nays 89. The interven- 
tion of the Speaker was therefore no longer allowable, 
and the bill was declared to have passed the House, 

" The Chair takes the earliest opportunity to state 
to the House, this morning, that, upon a re-ezamina- 
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tion of the yeas and nays, the Clerk has ascertaunad 
that an error was still made in the announcement of 
the vote on Saturday. The vote actually stood, yeas 
89, nays 89. The correction will now, accordingly, be 
made in the journal ; and a case is immediately pre- 
sented, agreeably to the 12th rule of the House, for 
the interposition of the Speaker's vote. 

" At this stage of the proceedings, the Speaker was 
interrupted by 

" Mr. Farrelly, who rose and called for a further cor- 
rection of the journal, stating that he voted in the 
n^ative on Saturday last, and his vote appeared not 
to have been recorded. 

" The Speaker decided that it was the right of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania to have his vote recorded, 
if he voted on Saturday last. 

" And the correction was accordingly made. 

" The vote was then finally announced — ^yeas 89, 
nays 90. 

" The Speaker stated that he came into the House 
this morning with the fuU expectation of giving his 
vote upon this bill, and prepared to give his reasons 
for the vote. But, as the question now stood, although 
it might be in his power to vote agreeably to the letter 
of the 12th rule, it was, in his opinion, not within the 
contemplation or intention of the rule that he should 
vote. The rule contemplated that the Speaker should 
be allowed to vote whenever he could make a difference 
in the result — ^wherever his vote would either pass or 
prevent the passage of the proposition before the 
House. Under present circumstances, the Speaker's 
vote could not in any way affect the decision of the 
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Uy^Wonso. The bill was already lost hy tho voki ue it 
stood. A vote against tlie bill would only inpn-asc tlio 
majority by which it was dcfciated ; while a vuto in 
favor of the bill would only mate u tic, and the bOl 
would still be lost. The Speaker, therefore, did not 
coneidcr himself called upon to give any vote on tbe 
subject." 

Sabseqnently tbe ca8« came up again, on a motion 
to reconsider, and the bill was pas8e<l, ayee 98, nays 
92 — Mr. Lincoln voting no. 

P- LIHOOOI'B amendment to Gott'S BESOLXJIIOir. ^1 
On tbe 16th of January, the celebrated Gott reaol^" 
tion against the slave-trade in the District of Colum- 
bia, was again before the House, a motion to reconsider 
having been entertained previously, and the considera- 
tion of the motion having been postponed to this day. 
It vrill be remembered that Mr. Lincoln voted to table 
the original resolution, not liking its terms. He now, 
by the courtesy of his colleague, Mr. Wentworth, 
who had the floor, offered the subjoined resolution as a 
substitute for the Gott resolution : 

" Sesolved, That the Committee on the District of 
Columbia be instructed to report a bill in substance as 
follows : 

" Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and Bouse of 
Representatives of the United States in Congress as- 
sembled, That no person not now within the District of 
Columbia, nor now owned by any person or personw now 
resident within it, nor hereafter born within it, shall 
ever be held in slavery within said District. 

" Sec. 2. That no person now within said District oi 
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now owned by any person or persons now resident with- 
in the same, or hereafter born within it, shall ever be 
held in slavery without the limits of said District. 
Provided^ That officers of the government of the 
United States, being citizens of the slaveholding States, 
coming into said District on public business, and re- 
maining only so long as may be reasonably necessary 
for that object, may be attended into and out of said 
District, and while there, by the necessary servants of 
themselves and their families, without their right to 
hold such servants in service being thereby impaired. 

" Sec. 3. That aU children born of slave mothers 
within said District, on or after the first day of January, 
in the year of our Lord 1850, shall be free ; but shall 
be reasonably supported and educated by the respective 
owners of their mothers or by their heirs and represent- 
atives until they respectively arrive at the age of 

years, when they shall be entirely free. And the muni- 
cipal authorities of Washington and Georgetown, within 
their respective jurisdictional limits, are hereby em- 
powered and required to make aU suitable and neces- 
sary provisions for enforcing obedience to this section, 
on the part of both masters and apprentices. 

" Sec. 4. That aU persons now within said District, 
lawfully held as slaves, or now owned by any person or 
persons now resident within said District, shall remain 
such at the wUl of their respective owners, their heirs 
and legal representatives. Provided, That any such 
owner, or his legal representatives, may at any time re- 
ceive from the treasury of the United States the full 
value of his or her slave of the class in this section 
mentioned ; upon which such slave shali be forthwith 



ud for ever free. Ajid provided /urt/ier, That the 
President of the United States, the Secretary of State, 
"Bid the Secretary of tlie Treasury, §hali be a board, 
' r detei-mining the value of such slaves as their own- 
ere may desire to emancipate imdiT this section, luul 
whose duty it shall be to hold a seaeiou for the j)ur- 
poee, on the first Monday of each calendar montb ; to 
receive all applications and on satisfactory evidence in 
each case, that the person presented i'or valuation is a 
slave, and of the class in this section mentioned, and is 
owned by the applicant, shall value such slave at his or 
her full cash value and give to the ajiplicant an order 
on the treasury for the amount and also to such slave 
a certificate of freedom. 

"Sec. 5. That the municipal authorities of Washing- 
ton and Georgetown within their respective jurisdio- 
tional limits, are hereby empowered and required to 
provide active and efScient means to assert and deliver 
up to their owners all fugitive slaves escaping into said 
District. 

" Sec. 6. That the election officers within said District 
of Colombia are hereby empowered and required to 
open polls at all the usual places of holding elections 
on the first Monday of April next and receive the vote 
of every free white male citizen above the age of twen- 
ty-one years, having resided within said district for the 
period of one year or more next preceding the time of 
Buch voting for or t^ainst this act, to proceed in taking 
said votes in all respects herein not specified, as at elec- 
tions under the municipal laws, and with as little delay 
as possible to transmit correct statements of the votes 
BO cast to the Fresident of the United States ; and it 
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Bhall be tlie duty of the President to canvass said votes 
immediately and if a majority of them be found to be 
for this act to forthwith issue his proclamation, giving 
notice of the fact, and this act shall only be ia fiill 
force and eflEect on and after the day of such ptoola- 
mation, 

" Sec. 7. That involuntary servitude for the pi)2ush* 
ment of crime, whereof the party shall have been duly 
convicted, shall in nowise be prohibited by this act. 

" Sec. 8. That for all the purposes of this act the 
jurisdictional limits of Washington are extended to all 
parts of the District of Columbia not now included 
within the present limits of Georgetown/' 

This bill shows us the real position of Mr. Lincoln 
on the slavery question, in 1849. He was opposed to 
the institution, to its extension into the territories, and 
was in favor of its abolition in the District of Colum- 
bia, but with compensation to the owner. He was for 
reform, but was a cautious, conservative reformer. 

On the 31st of January, Mr. Edwards, of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, reported a bill to 
prohibit the introduction of slaves into the District al 
Columbia as merchandise, or for sale or hire. After it 
was read twice a motion was made to lay it on the 
table, which motion was lost, Mr. Lincoln again vot*- 
ingno. 

On the 21st of February, a test vote was taken in the 
House on a bill to abolish the franldng privilege. The 
motion was made to lay the bill on the table. Mr. 
Lincoln voted with the friends of the bill, who saved 
it from immediate defeat. 

The reader will easily discover Mr. Lincoln's position 



in Oongresa upon the more important etibjects before it 
in this record. On the slavery question he was alw&ys 
true to hifl principles, ever voting ngaiust the extensioa 
of slavery, and on the Mexican war occupying the 
ground of the Whigs of that day ; refusing to justify 
the war itself, but voting the supplies for it, that the 
war debt might be liquidated. 

He steadily and earnestly opposed the annexation of 
Texas, and labored with all his powers in behalf of the 
. Wilmot Proviso. 

H TEN YEAnS AT HOME. 

In the National Convention of 1848, of which he waa 
a member, he advocated the nomination of General 
Taylor, and sufitained the nomination by an active can- 
vase in Illinois and Indiana. 

From 1849 to 1854 Mr. Lincoln was engaged assidu- 
ously in the practice of hia profession, and being deeply 
immersed in business, was beginning to lose his interest 
in politics, when the scheming ambition and grovelling 
selfishness of an unscrupulous aspirant to the Presi- 
dwicy brought about the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise. That act of baseness and perfidy aroused 
him, and he prepared for new efforts. He threw him- 
self at once into the contest that followed, and fought 
the battle of freedom on the ground of his former con- 
flicts m Illinois with more than his accustomed energy 
and zeal. Those who recollect the tremendous battle 
fought in Illinois that year, will award to Abraham 
Lincoln fully three fourths of the ability and unweary- 
ing labor which resulted in the mighty victory whicb 
gftre niinoifl her first Bepublioan L^iskture, and 
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placed Lyman Trumbull in the Senate of the United 
States. 

The Chicago Tribune^ the editor of which is a per- 
sonal friend of Mr. Lincoln, and from vhom we gather 
many of the facts of the early life of the subject of this 
Yolume, gives the following graphic sketches of the 
Illinois Campaign of 1854 : 

" The first and greatest debate of that year came off 
between Lincoln and Douglas at Springfield, during the 
progress of the State Fair, in October. We remember 
the event as vividly as though it transpired yesterday, 
and in view of the prominence now given to the chief 
actor in that exciting event, it cannot fail to be in- 
teresting to all. 

." The affair came off on the fourth day of October, 
1854. The State Fair had been in progress two days, 
and the capital was full of all manner of men. The 
Nebraska bill had been passed on the previous twenty- 
second of May. Mr. Douglas had returned to Illinois 
to meet an outraged constituency. He had made a 
fragmentary speech in Chicago, the people filling up 
each hiatus in a peculiar and good-humored way. He 
called the people a mob— they called him a rowdy. 
The ^ mob ' had the best of it, both then and at the 
election which succeeded. The notoriety of all these 
events had stirred up the politics of the State from 
bottom to top. Hundreds of politicians had met at 
Springfield, expecting a tournament of an unusual 
character — Douglas, Breese, Kcemer, Lincoln, Trum- 
bull, Matteson, Yates, Codding, John Calhoun (of the 
order of the candle-box), John M. Palmer, the whole 
house of the McConnells, Singleton (known to fame 
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in the Mormon war), Thomas L. HBiris, and a. host o( 
others. Several speeches were made bofore, and sevt^rAl 
after, the passage between Lincoln und Douglafl, but 
that waa justly lield to be (As event of the Beason. 

" We do not remember whether a chalk-npe to de- 
bate pasBed between the frienda of tiio apeakera or not, 
but there was a perfectly amicable understanding be- 
tween LLaooln and Douglas, that the former should 
apeak two or three hours, and the latter reply in just 
as Ettle or as much time as he clioae. Mr. Lincoln 
took the stand at two o'clock — a large crowd in atten- 
dance, and Mr. Douglas seated on a email platform in 
front of the desk. The first half-hour of Mr. Lincoln's 
speech was taken up with compliments to his diBtin- 
guished friend Judge Douglas, and dry allusions to the 
political events of the past few years. His distin- 
guished friend, Judge Douglas, bad takeu his seat, as 
solemn as the Cock-Lane ghost, evidently with the de- 
sign of not moving a muscle till it came his turn to 
speak. The laughter provoked by Lincoln's exordium, 
however, soon began to make him uneasy ; and when 
Mr. L. arrived at his (Douglas') speech, pronouncing 
the Missouri Compromise ' a sacred thing, which no 
ruthless hand woiJd ever be reckless enough to disturb,' 
he opened his lips far enough to remark, ' A first-rate 
speech!' This was the beginning of an amusing col- 
loquy. 

" ' Tee,' continued Mr. Lincoln, ' so affectionate was 
my friend's regard for this compromise line, that when 
Texas was admitted into the Union, and it was found 
that a strip extended north of 36" 30' he actually in- 
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troduced a bill extending the line and proMUtingialft- 
very in the northern edge of the new State/ 

" * And you voted against the bill/ said Douglas^ 

" * Precisely so/ replied Lincoln; ^ I was in &yor of 
running the line a great deal farther Bouth,* 

" ^ About this time/ the speaker continued, * my 
distinguished friend introduced me to a particular 
friend of his, one David Wilmot of Fenngylvani%' 
(Laughter.) 

" ^ I thought/ said Douglas, ' you would find him 
congenial company/ 

" ^ So I did/ replied Lincoln. ^ I had the pleasure of 
voting for his Proviso, in one way and another about 
forty times. It was a Democratic measure then, I be- 
lieve. At any rate, General Cass scolded Honest 
John Davis, of Massachusetts, soundly, for taking 
away the last hours of the session so that he (Oass) 
couldn't crowd it through. Apropos of General Oass : 
if I am not greatly mistaken, he has a prior claim to 
my distinguished friend, to the authorship of Popular 
Sovereignty. The old general has an infirmity for 
writing letters. Shortly after the scolding he gave 
John Davis, he wrote his Nicholson letter — ' 

" Douglas (solemnly) — ' God Almighty placed man 
on the earth, and told him to choose between good and 
eviL That was the origin of the Nebraska bill 1' 

" Lincoln — * Well, the priority of invention being 
settled, let us award ajl credit to Judge Douglas for 
being the first to discover it.' 

" It would be impossible, in these limits, to give an 
idea of the strength of Mr. Lincoln's argument. Wo 
deemed it by far the ablest effort of the campaign — ^from 



Iriiatever source. The occasioD was a great one, uuj 
the speaker was every way equal to it. The efiect pro- 
duced on the listenera was magnetic. No one who wu 
prcBcnt will ever forget the power and vehemence of 
the following passive ; 

" ' My distingaiahcd fiicnd says it is an insult to the 
emigrants to KaiiBae and Nebraska to suppose they 
are not able to govern themselves, Wa must not slur 
over an argument of this kind because it happena to 
tickle the ear. It must be met and answered. I iid- 
mit that the emigrant to Kansas and Nebraska is com- 
petent to govern himself, but,' the speaker rising to his 
faU, height, ' I deny his right to govern any other person 

WITHOUT THAT PERSON'S CONSENT.' Tho applaUSA 

which followed this triumphant refutation of a cunning 
falsehood, was but an earnest of the victory at tho 
polls which followed just one month from that day. 

" When Mr. Lincoln had concluded, Mr. Doaglas 
strode hastily to the stand. As usual, he employed 
ten minutes in telling how grossly he had been abused. 
Recollecting himself, he added, ' though in a perfectly 
ooarteouB manner ' — abused in a perfectly courteous 
manner! He then devoted half an hour to showing 
that it was indispensably necessary to California emi- 
^ants, Sante Fe traders and others, to have oi^nio 
acts provided for the territories of Kansas and Ne- 
iM-Bska — that beii^ precisely the point which nobody 
disputed. Having established this premiss to his satis- 
faction, Mr. Douglas launched forth into an argument 
wholly apart from the positions taken by Mr. Lincoln. 
He had about half finished at six o'clock, when an ad- 
joorDmeut to tea was effected. The speaker insists 
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strenuously upon his right to resume in the et^ening^ 
but we believe the second part of that speech has not 
been delivered to this day. After the Springfield pas- 
si^, the two speakers went to Peoria, and tried it 
again, with identically the same results. A friend, 
who listened to the Peoria debate, informed us that 
after Lincoln had finished, Douglas ^ hadn't much to 
say ' — ^which we presume to have been Mr. Douglas' 
view of the case also, for the reason that he ran away 
from his antagonist and kept out of the way during 
the remainder of the campaign. 

" During this exciting campaign Mr. Lincoln pressed 
the slavery issue upon the people of Central and South- 
em lUinois, who were largely made up of the emigra- 
tion from Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, and North 
Carolina, with all the powers of his mind. He felt the 
force of the moral causes that must influence the ques- 
tion, and he never failed to appeal to the moral senti- 
ment of the people in aid of the argument drawn from 
political sources, and to illuminate his theme with the 
lofty inspirations of an eloquence, pleading for the 
rights of humanity. A revolution swept the State. 
For the first time a majority of the Legislature of Illi- 
nois was opposed to the Democratic administration of 
the federal government. A United States Senator 
was to be elected in place of General Shields who had 
yielded to the influence of his less scrupulous colleague, 
and, against his own better judgment, had voted for the 
Kansas-Nebraska act. The election came on, and a 
number of ballots were taken, the almost united oppo- 
sition voting steadily for Lincoln, but the anti-Nebras- 
ka Democrats for Trumbull. Mr. Lincoln became ap- 
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■^rehenaive that those men who had been elected at 

Democrats, though opposed to Judge Douglas, would 
turn upon eome third candidate, of lens decided convic- 
tions than Judge Trumhull, and poesibly elect a ^na- 
tor who had little or nothing in common with the then 
inchoate Kepuhlican party. To prevent such a con- 
summation, he went personally to hia fi-iends, and by 
strong perBuaBion, induced them to vote for TrumbulL 

" He thus secured, by an act of generous eelf-sacri- 
fice, a triumph for the cause of right, and an advocata 
of it on the floor of the Senate, not inferior, in earnest 
zeal for the principles of Repuhlicanism, to any mem- 
ber of that body, 

'< Some of his friends on the floor of the Legislatare 
wept like children when constrained by Mr, Lincoln's 
personal appeals to desert him and unite on Trumboli 
It is proper to say in this connection, that between 
Trumbull and Lincoln the moat cordial relations have 
always existed, and that the feeling of envy or rivalry 
is not to be found in the breast of either." 

At the Peoria debate alluded to above, the arrange- 
ment was that Douglas should speak as long as he 
pleased, then that Lincoln should do the same, and that 
Douglas should have an hour to close. Douglas com- 
menced at 2 o'clock and spoke till six, wearing away 
the time in a tedious speech, hoping that the farmers, 
who had come in from the coimtry, would not stay to 
hear Mr. Lincoln's reply. As soon as Douglas had 
concluded his speech, the vast crowd who had patiently 
Hsteued to him divided, the Democrats at once leaving 
in great numbers for the country, while the Whigs and 
Free-8oilet8 remained and loudly called for Lincolik 



Mr. L., nothing vexed by the coofiumptioii by Doug^ 
of the whole afternoon, when no one expected that he 
would occupy more than an hour and a half or two 
houn, proposed that the crowd adjourn for tea, which 
they very reluctantly did. After half an hour the crowd 
again aasembled, and Mr. Lincoln took the standi and 
for three hours continued to entrance his hoaxera by ir* 
resistible logic and strains of eloquence never before ex- 
celled in any of his public efforts. The whole territo- 
lial history of the country wa« reviewed, and the Kaor 
aaihNebra^ca bill, then recently passed, was dissecte4 
in a manner such as has never been surpassed in the 
halls of Congress. Never since, in all the discus 
fdous, innumerable and interminable, of that sulgect in 
the intervening six years, have the incoDsisteiiaieft of 
Judge Douglas been shown up as they were tljien^.bait 
all in the utmost good nature. Since then Douglas has 
invented new subterfuges, but before that audience, aU 
his political tricks and dodges in connection with that 
bill were thoroughly exposed. 

About half-past nine, Douglas rose to take his hour. 
It was evident he had no heart for the undertaking. 
He beat a most handsome retreat. He complained of 
his voice, which he said would not permit of his oc- 
cupying his hour ; he complimented the city of Peoria 
— ^the intelligence of its citizens, and the natural beauty 
of its location, which, of course, brought down cheers 
for him ; he complimented Lincoln ; he spoke of the 
fact that in the cemetery adjacent to the city rested 
the remains of the lamented Governor Ford — ^in short, 
he devoted a quarter of an hour to putting the au- 
dience in good humor with him, and then, without at- 



tempting a reply to his antagoniet's crOBliing arpu- 
meiit9j bid hia audience good night. 

Mr. Lincoln expected to meet Mr. Douglas next at 
Lacon, or Henry, north of Peoria, on the lUinoig 
river ; but the " Little Giant" had had enough of 
" Old Abe" that year, and did not give the latter an- 
other opportunity of meeting him during the scagon, 

Mr. Lincoln was offered the nomination for Gover- 
nor by the Anti-Nebraska (the future Eepublican) 
party in 1854 ; but he told hia friends, " No — I am 
not the man ; Bisaell will make a better Governor 
than I, and you can elect him on account of hia Demo- 
cratic antecedents." Bo, giving to Bissell the flag it 
was universally desired that he should bear, he himself 
took the Bword, and hewed a way for the triumph of 
^ ^ttet year. 
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PART THIRD, 

THE GREAT SENATOBIAL CONTEST. 

In the Buminer of 1858^ the great Senatorial contest 
of IllinoiB took place between Mr. Douglas on the one 
hand, and Mr. Lincoln on the other. The rebeUion <£ 
Mr. Douglas in the U. S. Senate against the admiziifl^ 
tration — ^his refusal to assist in the perpetration of the 
Lecompton fraud, insured him the enmity of the ad- 
ministration ; hut in spite of this, his position gaTO 
him immense strength both in and outside of IlUnoia. 
Prominent Republicans in other States were disposed 
to see him returned to the Senate as a rebuke to the 
administration, vainly hoping that Mr. D. would aban 
don the Democratic party. Mr. Crittenden wrote a 
letter advising the Americans or old Whigs of Illinoia 
to vote for Douglas, and in consequence of this outside 
pressure there can be no doubt that Mr. Douglas was 
stronger by ten thousand votes as a rebel, than he 
would have been as an administration favorite. 

All who know anything at all of Mr. Douglas are 
aware that as a political debater, either on the stump 
or on the Senate floor, he has no superior, if he has an 
equal, in the country. It was, then, no light matter 
to contest the State of Illinois with such a man as Mr. 
Douglas, and especially under the circumstances, when 
the masses of the people sympathized with Mr. D. in 
his quarrel with the admmistratioTi. 
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A Bepntlic^in State ConTention met at Springfield, 
Illinois, June 2, 1858, and put Mr. Lincoin in nomimi- 
tion as the Eepublican candidate for United States 
Senator. The Conrention also adopted the subjoined 
platform ; 

THE ILLINOIS FLATFOBM, ^ 

" We, the Republicans of Illinois, in Convention 
assembled, in addition to our previous affirmations, 
make the following declaration of our principles : 

" 1. We reaffirm our devotion to the Constitution of 
the country, and to the union of the States, and will 
steadily resist all attempts for the perversion of the one 
and the disruption of the other. We recognize the 
equal rights of all the States, and avow our readiness 
and willingness to maintain them ; and disclatm all 
intention of attempting, either directly or indirectly, 
to assail or abridge the rights of any of the memberB of 
the confederacy guaranteed by the Gonstttntion, or in 
any manner to interfere with the institution of slavery 
in the States where it exists. Nevertheless, we hold 
that the government was instituted for freemen, and 
that it can he perpetuated, and made to fulfil the pur- 
poses of its organization only by devoting itself to the 
promotion of virtue and intelligence among its citizens, 
and the advancement of their prosperity and happiness ; 
and to these ends, we hold it to be the duty of tJie gov- 
ernment 80 to reform the system of disposing of the 
public lands as to secure the soil to actual settlers, and 
wrest it from the grasp of men who speculate in the 
homes of the people, and from corporations that lock 
it up in dead hands for enhanced profits. 

" 2. Free labor being the only true support of repub- 
lican institutions, our government should maintain its 
r^hts ; and we therefore demand the improvement of 
our harbors and rivers which freight the conmierce of 
the West to a market, and the conBtruction of a centiel 
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higliway, to connect our trade with the Pacific States, 
as rightful encouragement to home industry ; and^ in- 
asmuch as we now compete in the markets of the whole 
country against the products of unpaid labor, at depre- 
ciating prices, it is therefore eminently unjust that the 
National Administration should attempt, by coercion^ 
to extend a servile system in the territories, or, by pa- 
tronage, to perpetuate slavery in the States. 

" 3. The present administration has proved recreant 
to the trusts committed to its hands, and by its extra- 
ordinary, corrupt, unjust, and undignified, exertions^ 
to give efltect to the original intention and purpose of 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill, by forcing upon the people 
of Kansas, against their wiU, and in defiance of their 
known and earnestly-expressed wishes, a constitution 
recognizing slavery as one of their domestic institutions, 
it has forfeited all claim to the support of the friends 
of free men, free labor, and equal rights. 

" 4. It is the duty of the government faithfully and 
diligently to execute all our treaty stipulations, and to 
enforce all our laws for the suppression of the slave- 
trade. 

"5. While we deprecate all interference on the 

Sart of political organizations with the action of the 
udiciary, if such action is limited to its appropriate 
sphere, yet we cannot refrain from expressing our con- 
demnation of the principles and tendencies of the extra 
judicial opinions of a majority of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in the matter of 
Dred Scott, wherein the political heresy is put forth, 
that the Federal Constitution extends slavery into aU 
the territories of the Kepublic, and so maintains it that 
neither Congress nor people, through their territorial 
legislature, can by law abolish it. We hold that Con- 
gress possesses sovereign power over the territories 
while they remain in a territorial condition ; and that 
it is the duty of the general government to protect the 
tenitorieB from the curse of slavery, and to preserve 
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the public domain for the occupation of free men and 
6*66 labor. And we dedare that no power on earth can 
carry and maintain slavery in the States against the 
will of the people and the provisions of their constitu- 
tions and laws ; and we fully endorse the recent decis- 
ion of the Supreme Courji of our own State, which 
declares, '^ that property ^persons is repugnant to the 
constitution and laws of Illinois, and that all persons 
within its jurisdiction are supposed to be free ; and 
that slavery, where it exists, is a municipal regulation, 
without any extra-territorial operation. 

" 6. The policy of this government should be, to live 
on terms of peace and amity with all the nations of the 
earth, so far as it can be done consistently with our 
national honor and intdrest, and to enter into entang- 
ling alliances with none. Our intercourse with other 
nations should be conducted upon principles of exact 
and exalted justice ; and while firmly maintaining our 
own rights, we should carefully avoid any invasion of 
the rights of others, and especially those of weaker na- 
tions. Our commerce ought to be protected Ironi wan- 
ton interruption, and our commercial marine from 
invasion and search ; and while we would de])l()re the 
necessity of war with any of the nations of the earth, 
we wdll still firmly, zealously, and patriotically, sustain 
the government in any just measures which it may so 
adopt, to obtain redress for indignities which may here- 
tofore have been inflicted upon our citizens navigating 
the seas, or which may be necessary to secure them 
against a repetition of like injuries in the future. 

" 7. We view, with regret and alarm, the rapidly- 
increasing expenditures of the general government, 
which now, in a state of profound peace, threaten the 
country with national bankruptcy ; and we pledge our- 
selves, so far as we speak for the Republicans of Illinois, 
to a thorough and radical reform in the administration 
of the government finances, in the event that the Repub- 
licans are intrusted with the care of national affairs/' 
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Mr. Lincoln delivered an able speecli to the Conven- 
tion, which might be said to open the campaign. 

On the 24th of July, Mr. Lincoln initiated the cor- 
respondence which follows, by sending the letter which 
is the first of the series : 

DOUGLAS AND LINCOLN COBBESPONDENCE. 
Mr. Lincoln to Mr. Douglas. 

Chicago, III., July 24, 1868. 
Hon. S. A. Douglas : 

My Dear Sir — Will it be agreeable to you to make 
an arrangement for you and myself to divide time, and 
address the same audiences the present canvass ? Mr. 
Judd, who will hand you this, is authorized to receive 
your answer ; and, if agreeable to you, to enter into 
the terms of such arrangement. 

Your obedient servant, 

A. Lincoln. 

Air. Douglas to Mr. Lincoln. 

Chicago, July 24, 1858. 
Hon. A. Lincoln : 

Dear Sir — Your note of this date, in which you in- 
quire if it would be agreeable to me to make an 
arrangement to divide the time and address the same 
audiences during the present canvass, was handed me 
by Mr. Judd. Kecent events have interposed difficul- 
ties in the way of such an arrangement . 

I went to Springfield last week for the purpose of 
conferring with the Democratic State Central Com- 
mittee upon the mode of conducting the canvass, and 
with them, and under their advice, made a list of ap- 
pointments covering the entire period until late in Oc- 
tober. The people of the several localities have been 
notified of the times and places of the meetings. These 
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appointments bavo all bcon made for Democratic n» 
ingB, ami arraDg<;Qic-Qt£ have been made by which tin 
Diraoeratic caodidates for CoogreBB, for Uie Loginla- 
tiire, and other offices, will be present and addrc-Bn ^o 
peoiilo. It in evideut, therefore, that tboBc various 
candidates, in connection with myself, will occupy 1" 
whole time of the day and evening, and leave no opp( 
tunity for other Epecches. 

Beaidt;8, there is another consideration nhich shoitU' 
lie kept in mind. It has been suggested, recently, that 
an arrangement had been made to bring out a third 
candidate for the United States Senate, who, with 
yourself, should canvass the State in opposition to me, 
■with no other purpose than to insure my ddeat, by di- 
viding the Democratic party for your benefit. If I 
fihould make this arrangement with yoii, it i& more 
than probable that this other candidate, who haa a 
common object with you, would desire to become a 
party to it, and claim the right to speak from the same 
stand ; bo that be and you, in concert, might be ablo 
to take the opening and dosing Bporeb in every case. 

I cannot retrain from expressing my surprise, if it 
was your original intention to invite such an arrange- 
ment, that you should have waited until after I had 
made my appointments, inasmuch as we were both here 
in Chicago together for several days after my arrival, 
and a^ain at Bloomington, Atlanta, Lincoln, and 
Bpringheld, where it was well known I went for the 
ptirpc»e of consulting with the State Central Com- 
Biittee, and agreeing upon the plan of the campaign. 

While, under these circumstances, I do not feel at 
liberty to make any arrangements which would deprive 
the Democratic candidates for Congress, State officers, 
and the Legislature, from participating in tht discus- 
uon at the various meetings designated by the Demo- 
cratic State Central Committee, I will, in order to ac- 
commodate you, as far as it is in my power to do so, 
take the respoosibility of making an arrangement with 
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you for a discussion between us at one prominent point 
in each Congressional District in the Stat.e, except the 
second and sixth districts, where we have both spoken, 
and in each of which cases you had the concluding 
speech. If agreeable to you, I will indicate the fol- 
lowing places as those most suitable in the several Con- 
gressional Districts, at which we should speak, to wit : 
Freeport, Ottawa, Galesburgh, Quincy, Alton, Jones- 
boro', and Charieston. I will confer with you at the 
eariiest convenient opportunity in regard to the mode 
of conducting the debate, the times of meeting at the 
several places, subject to the condition, that where ap- 
pointments have already been made by the Democratic 
State Central Committee at any of those places, I must 
insist upon your meeting me at the time specified. 

Very respectfully. 

Tour most obedient servant, 

S. A. Douglas. 

Mr. Lincoln to Mr. Douglas. 

Springfield, July 29, 1858. 
Hon. S. A. Douglas : 

Dear Sir — Yours of the 24th, in relation to an 
arrangement to divide time, and address the same au- 
diences, is received ; and, in apology for not sooner re- 
plyipg, allow me to say, that when I sat by you at 
dinner yesterday, I was not aware that you had an- 
swered my note, nor, certainly, that my own note had 
been presented to you. An hour after, I saw a copy of 
your answer in the Chicago Times ^ and, reaching home, 
I found the original awaiting me. Protesting that 
your insinuations of attempted unfairness on my part 
are unjust, and with the hope that you did not very 
considerately make them, I proceed to reply. To your 
statement that " It has been suggested, recently, that an 
arrangement had been made to bring out a third candi- 
date for the U. S. Senate, who, with yourself, should 
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^TMs iJie State in opposition to me," etc., I can only 
_.iy, that 8uch suggestion mnat hav(> been moilti by 
yourself, for certainly none such Lag bt^m made by itr 
to me, or otherwiaL', to my knowledge, 8urdy you did 
, not deliberately conclude, as you insinualr, tuiit I wiw 
expecting to draw you into an arrangfiinontof temiR, 
to oe agreed on by yourself, by wliicli a tliird candidate 
and myself, " in concert, might be able to take the o|)en- 
ing and closing speech in every c;i3e." 

As to your surpriae that I did not eooner make the 
proposal to divide time with you, I can only eay, I mado 
it as soon as I resolved to make it. 1 did not Know but 
that Biicb proposal would come from you ; I waltetl, 
respectfully, to see. It may have been well known to 
you that yon went to Springfield for th« puriioae of 
agreeing on the plan of campaign ; hut it was not bo 
known to me. When your appointments were an- 
nounced in the papers, extending only to the 21«t of 
August, I, for the Jirat time, considered it certain that 
you would make no proposal to me, and then resolved 
that, if my f^t^■Il(^s couuurn-.l, I Wnuld niiikc i^uiy. to 
you. As soon thereafter as I could see and consult 
with friends satisfactorily, I did make the proposal. It 
did not occur to me that the proposed arrangement 
could derange your plana after the latest of your ap- 
pointments already made. After that, there was, before 
the election, largely over two months of clear time. 

For you to say that we have already spoken at Chi- 
cago and Spring&eld, and that on both occasions I had 
the concluding speech, is hardly a fair statement. The 
truth rather is this : At Chicago, July 9th, you made 
a carefoUy-prepared conclusion on my speech of June 
16th. Twenty-four hours after,Imade a hasty conclu- 
sion on yours of the 9th. You had six days to pre- 
mre, and concluded on me agaiA at Bloomington on 
me 16th. Twenty-four hours after I concluded again 
on you at Springfield, In the meantime, you nad 
made anoth^ conclusion on me at Springfield, which I 
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did not hear, and of the contents of whicli I knew 
nothing when I spoke ; so that your speech made in 
daylight, and mine at night, on the 17th, at Spring- 
field, were both made in perfect independence of each 
other. The dates of making all these speeches will 
show, I think, that in the matter of time for prepara- 
tion, the advantage has been all on your side ; and that 
none of the external circumstances has stood to my 
advantage. 

I agree to an arrangement for us to speak at the 
seven places you have named, and at your own times, 
provided you name the times at once, so that I, as well 
as you, can have to myself the time not covered by the 
arrangement. As to the other details, I wish perfect 
reciprocity, and no more. I wish as much time as 
you, and that conclusions shall alternate. That is alL 

Tour obedient servant, 

A. Lincoln. 

P. S. As matters now stand, I shall be at no more 
of your exclusive meetings ; and for about a week from 
to-day a letter from you will reach me at Springfield. 

A. L. 

Mr. Douglas to Mr, Lincoln. 

Bement, Piatt Co., III., Jvly 30, 1858. 

Bear Sir — Your letter, dated yesterday, accepting 
my proposition for a joint discussion at one prominent 
point in each Congressional District, as stated in my 
previous letter, was received this morning. 

The times and places designated are as follows : 

Ottawa, La Salle couoty August 21et, 1858. 

Freeport, Stephenson county " 27th, *' 

Jonesboro, Union county September 15th, ** 

Charleston, Coles county " 18th, " 

Galesburgh, Knox county October 7th, •♦ 

Quincy, Adams county , " 18th, ** 

Alton, Madison county " I5th, •• 
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I agree to your suggestion that we shall altematdj 
op<ni and close the discussion. I will speak at Ottawa 
one hour, you can reply, occnpyinff an hour and a half, 
and I will then follow for half an hour. At Freeport, 
you shall open the discussion and speak one hour, I 
will follow for an hour and a half, and you can then 
reply for half an hour. We will alternate in like man- 
ner at each successive place. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant. 

S. A. Douglas. 

Hon. A. Lincoln, Springfield, 111. 

[Mr. Lincoln to Air, Douglas.] 

Springfield, July 31, 1858. 
Hon. S. A. Douglas : Dear Sir — Yours of yester- 
day, naming places, times, and terms, for joint discus- 
sions between us, was received this morning. Although, 
by the terms, as you propose, you take four openings 
and closes, to my three, I accede, and thus close the 
arrangement. I direct this to you at Hillsboro, and 
shall try to have both your letter and this appear in 
the Journal and liegister of Monday morning. 

Your obedient servant, 

A. Lincoln. 

Of the joint debates which followed this coiTespond- 
ence the press of the entire country has spoken, and it 
is the highest praise of Mr. Lincoln to say, as the press 
everywhere said, that he held his ground in every en- 
counter with Mr. Douglas, as a debater and as an 
orator. He had truth on his side to be sure, which is 
always a great advantage, but neither in repartee nor in 
argument did Mr. Douglas for once confuse or confute 
his opponent. An Illinois correspondent of a Boston 
journal, said to be the President of an Illinois (College, 
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wrote, after witnessing the joint debate at GhtleBburgh, 

• ■ 

as follows : 

" The men are entirely dissimilar. Mr. Douglas is a 
thick-set, finely-built, courageous man, and has an air 
of self-confidence that does not a little to inspire his 
supporters with hope. Mr. Lincoln is a tall, lank man, 
awkward, apparently diffident, and when not speaking 
has neither firmness in his countenance nor fire in his 
eye. « » * * 

" Mr. Lincoln has a rich, silvery voice, enunciates 
with great distinctness, and has a fine command of 
language. He commenced by a review of the points 
Mr. Douglas had made. In this he showed great tact, 
and his retorts, though gentlemanly, were sharp, and 
reached to the core the subject in dispute. While he 
gave but little time to the work of review, we did not 
feel that anything was omitted which deserved atten- 
tion. 

" He then proceeded to defend the Kepublican party. 
Here he charged Mr. Douglas with doing nothing for 
freedom ; with disregarding the rights and interests of 
the colored man ; and for about forty minutes he spoke 
with a power that we have seldom heard equalled. 
There was a grandeur in his thoughts, a comprehen- 
siveness in his arguments, and a binding force in his 
conclusions, which were perfectly irresistible. The 
vast throng were silent as death ; every eye was fixed 
upon the speaker, and all gave him serious attention. 
He was the tall man eloquent ; his countenance glowed 
with animation, and his eye glistened with an intelli- 
gence that made it lustrous. He was no longer 
awkward and ungainly ; but grac>eful, bold, command- 



ing. 



"Mr. Douglas had been quietly smoking up to this 
time ; but here he forgot tis cigar and listened with 
anxious attention. When he rose to reply he appeared 
excited, disturbed, and his second effort seemed to us 
vastly inferior to his first. Mr. Lincoln had given him 



» great task, and Mr. Douglas liad not time to answw 
. Jiinij even ii' he Il-uI the uliility." -^^ 

Till: DEBATES, ^^| 

Mr. Lincoln, on the evening before the Frocp^P 
|BT>at«, npon infoi-ming a iuw of his frieutls yf llii.' 
/aeries lie was going to put to Mr. Dougka (including 
1 reference to the power of the territorial legisla- 
Jhre, notwithstanding the Dred Scott decision, to ex- 
Bnde Bla^ery), was told by hia friends that if he cornered 
pouglaa on that question, the latter would Bur<Jy 
".take the bull by the horns," and, making a virtue of 
decessity, assert his Squatter Sovereignty in d(-'fiance 
"" f the Dred Scott decision ; " and that," remarked Mr. 
8 fiiends, "will make him Senator." "That may 
p," said Lincoln, and his large gray eye twinklitl ; 
^butif he takes that shoot, Bsn^ver can be Preaident." 
AH that lias tr;in.'ipirt'd since baa but justified Mr. L.'a 
pt«di(;tion. The Kepublicans, after the Supreme Court 
hid made their decision, and Douglas had unreservedly 
endorsed it, saw the advantage they had over the 
Democrats in the canvass, for they could quote Dred 
Scott em a knock-down argument against Fopolar 
Sorereigiity. Mr. Douglas, too, saw this, and said 
very Kttle in hia first speeches about popular sover- 
«gnty, but assumed the offensive, and attacked the 
Bepahlican party, charging it with negro equality, &c. 
If he could have got through with that canvass with- 
out expressing his opinion as to the power of a territo- 
rial legislature over the subject of slavery — which 
opinion he had sedulously avoided expressing during 
all the Lwompton controversy in the Seoat*— he un 
4» 
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doubtedly could now have been able to reconcile all 
other differences of opinion between himself and the 
Southern Democracy. But Mr. Lincoln's logical mind 
was more eager to probe this gigantic sophistry, with 
which the American public were being cheated, than to 
be Senator. So, while Douglas was making ad captan- 
dum appeals to the prejudices of the people, Lincoln 
was weaving around him, slowly but surely, the web in 
which, at Freeport, he became entangled, and from 
which he has ever since been vainly endeavoring to ex- 
tricate himself. 

Of this great contest the Philadelphia North ATVur- 
icariy always conservative and cautious, remarks : 

" Stephen A. Douglas had ten times his education. 
Mr. Lincoln was mostly engaged in his profession, mas- 
tered amidst great discouragements, but practised with 
eminent success. He had some experience, however, 
as a general politician, besides serving for a while in 
the Illinois Legislature, and for two years in Congress. 
Mr. Douglas, on the other hand, a man of great native 
force, and possessing ten times the scholastic traiDing 
of his rival, had been for lull fifteen years in the very 
heart of national politics. Indeed, he is the strongest 
among the representatives of democracy under its 
northern phase, and we doubt if Toombs, Stephens, 
Benjamin, or Davis, bright luminaries of its southern 
hemisphere, can rank at all before him. 

"With all these differences in political and other 
education, in a State that has been democratic ever 
since its admission into the ' happy family,' and in op- 
position to a popular dogma, Lincoln stumped Illinois 
against Douglas, and carried it. The speeches on both 
sides were many and able. 

" Lincoln was, on several occasions, partly foiled or, 
»t least, badly bothered. In most cases it seemed to 



I, BO far a« regarded strength and skiU, a drawn bat- 
^"fe. In more tlian one instance he floored the ' littlo 
giant ' flatly and lairly. Wi^ considwr it, on tlie wliole, 
an equal fight. Lincoln showed iw much knowlodge. 
and as mtmh logic, wilh more wit, good humor, and 
courtesy. Dougks, while more rough and overlK-uriug;, 
was also much superior in a certain force, directnL'Ng 
ajad determinaiiou. But it waa about an equal match 
in ability. As for the result, Douglas carried the legis- 
lature, and Lincoln took tho ])0}iular vote, aa he can 
do again. Such is the man whom democracy will now 
endeavor to deciy — the man who matched, and fully 
matohed, their foremost champion. Both of them are 
eelf-made men ; both of them are very able ; toth 
sprang from obscurity to distinction ; both belong to 
the common people ; and both will be found to bo 
strong with the masses. Wc would advise democracy, 
not for its own sake, but for ours, to go on ridiculing 
Abraham Lincoln for having once mauled logB, and de- 
ECribisg him as a third-rate man. These little pop- 
puns will soon be silenced by the roar of the popular 
Paixhaus." 
Mr. Qreeley aays : 

"I tell you, the man who stumps a State with Ste- 
{dKn A. Douglas, and meets him, day after day, befbre 
the people, has got to be no fool. Many a man will 
make a better first speech than Douglas, but, giving 
and taking, back and forward, he is very sharp, Sow, 
the man who went through the State, speaking against 
Stephen A. Douglas, and waa not beaten, as no man 
says he was, is not a common man ; for no common 
man will answer for that work ; and at the end of that 
cumpaign Mr. Lincoln came out with 4,000 mtyority 
on tne popular vote, although Mr. Buchanan had beaten 
Fremont 9,000, and the general feeling outside of the 
State WEB that Pouglaa had better be eleoted. Mr. 
Oritt«iden wrote a letter which, elected Douglas ; he 
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said that it wa» better that Douglas should be elected, 
and there were 30,000 Americans there ; I don't be- 
lieve we have got another man living who would have 
fought through that campaign so efi'ectively and at the 
same time so good-naturedly as he did. Mr. Trumbull 
would have begun a little ranker, but one or the other 
would soon have been knocked off the platform. Mr, 
Lincoln went through with perfect good nature and en- 
tire suavity, and beat Stei)hen A. Douglas, it being 
the first time any man on our side ever carried that 
State.'' 

In a recent debate in the Senate of the United 
States, Senator Benjamin, one of the ablest men in the 
Senate and the finest orator, took up the debates be- 
tween Mr. Douglas and Mr. Lincoln for examination, 
and though the vehement enemy of Kepublicans and 
Kepublicanism, he complimented Mr. Lincoln very 
highly. Said Mr. Benjamin : 

" Here, Mr. President, let me come back to an ex- 
planation of that fact which I spoke of before, and to 
which I asked the attention of the Senate and the 
country. There stands the explanation of the sudden 
change that has been wrought in the relations of the 
Senator from Illinois with the rest of the Democratic 
party. It was when, in the year 1858, the year follow- 
ing this decision, pressed by a canvass at home, eager 
to return to the Senate, he joined in canvassing the 
State of Illinois with the gentleman who is now the 
eandidate of the Black Eepublican party for the Pres- 
idency. Pressed in different portions of the State 
with this very argument, that he had agreed to leave 
the question to the court, that the court had decided it 
in favor of the South, and that, therefore, under the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, slavery was fixed in all the ter- 
ritories of the United States — finding himself going 
down in Illinois, in that canvass, he backed out fiom 



dftj 



Ids pronUEti, and directly told the people of bii 6l 
that, whether it hnd been decided or not, luul nfi rnkt^-' 

ter what the court might decide, the EunBaB-XebrsabA 
bill had fixed the power lu the people uf tho KortU to 
make eyery territory in the Union fn.'e, 

" In that contijBt tho two candidfilOB for the S«!l 
of the United States, in the Stale of Illintiis, went 
ibre their people. They agreod to diacusa the issni 
they put questions to each other for answer ; and I m 
83y here, for I must be just to all, that I have been iur- 

{)naed in the examination that 1 made again within the 
nst few days of this discussion between Mr. Lincoln and 
Mr. Douglas, to find that Mr. Lincoln in a far more con- 
servative man, unless he has since changed his opinions, 
than I had supposed him to be. There was no dodeing 
— his part. Mr. Douglas started with his questions. 
they are, with Mr. Lincoln's answers : 

Question 1, ' I desire to know whether Lincoln to- 

ij stands, as he did in 1S54, in favor of tho uncomy-^ 
tional repeal of the fugitive slave law ?' 

*■* Ansv}er. '1 do not now, nor ever did, stand in 
fovor of the unconditional repeal of the fugitive slave 
law.* 

" Question 2. ' I desire him to answer whether he 
Btandk pledged to-day, as he did in 1854, against the 
odmiseion of any more slave States into the Union, 
evra if the people want them ?' 

" Aaswer. ' I do not now, nor ever did, stand pledg- 
ed against the admission of any more elave States into 
the Union.' 

" Qite^oa 3. ' I want to know whether he standa 
pledged against the admission of a new State into the 
Union with such a constitution as the people of that 
State may see fit to make ?' 

" AnBiner. ' I do not stand pledged against the 
admiBsion of a new State into the Union with such a 
coB^ttition as the people of that State may see fit to 
make ?' " 
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'' Question 4. ^ I want to know whether he stands 
to-day pledged to the abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ?' 

" Answer, ^ I do not stand to-day pledged to the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia/ 

" Question 5. ' I desire him to answer whether he 
stands pledged to the prohibition of the slave trade be- 
tween the different States ?' 

" Answer. ^ I do not stand pledged to the prohibition 
of the slave trade between the different States/ 

" Question 6. ^ I desire to know whether he stands 
pledged to prohibit slavery in all the territories of the 
United States, north as well as south of the Missouri 
Compromise line ?' ^ 

" Answer. ^ I am impliedly, if not expressly, pledgecT 
to a belief in the right and duty of Congress to prohibit 
slavery in all the United States territories/ 

" Question 7. ^ I desire him to answer whether he is 
opposed to the acquisition of any new territory unless 
slavery is first prohibited therein ?' 

" Answer. ^ I am not generally opposed to honest 
acquisition of territory ; and, in any given case, I 
would or would not oppose such acquisition, accordingly 
as I might think such acquisition would or would not 
aggravate the slavery question among ourselves/ 

"It is impossible, Mr. President, however we may 
differ in opinion with the man, not to admire the per- 
fect candor and frankness with which these answers 
were given ; no equivocation — no evasion. The Sena- 
tor from Illinois had his questions put to him in his 
turn. All i propose to do now is to read his answer to 
the second question : 

" 'The next question propounded to me by Mr. Lin- 
coln is, ' Can the people of a territory, in any lawful way, 
against the wishes of any citizen of the United States, 
exclude slavery from their hmits prior to the formation 
of a Stati^ constitution ?' I answer emphatically, as 



fa*. Lincoln has heard me answer a hitndml times 
3 every Btump to Illinoia, that, in niy opiiuoii, the 
people of a tpiritory can, by lattiul means, excladv 
aiavery from their limits piior to the formation of a 
State constitution. Mr. Lincoln knew that I had an- 
swered that question over and over a^aiti, Ho hmrd 
me argue the Nebraska bill on that [irinciplc all over 
the State in 1854, in 1S55, iind in 1856, and he has no 
excuse for ]>retending to be in doubt aa to my position 
on that question.' 

" All that was true ; but see the art ; the decision 
had not come yet ; now the decision haa como ; now 
what? 

" ' It matters not what way the Supreme Court may 
hereafter decide as to the abstract question, whellwr 
slavery may or may not go into a territory undtr the 
Constitution, the people have the lawful means to 
introduce or exclude it as they pleaae, for the reason 
that slavery cannot exist a day or an hour anywhere 
unless it is supported by local police repulafionH, 
Those police ivgulations can only bo established by 
the local legislature ; and if Ibe people are opposed to 
slavery, they will elect representatives to that body 
■who ■will, by unfriendly legislation, effectually prevent 
the introduction of it into their midst. If, on the con- 
trary, they are for it, their legislation will favor its 
extension. Hence, no matter what the decision of the 
Supreme Court may be on that abstract question, still 
ihe right of the people to make a slave territory or a 
free territory is perfect and complete under the Nebras- 
-ta bill. I nope Mr. Lincoln deems my answer satis- 
factory on that point.' o o o o a 

" Well, sir, -miat occurred further in that contro- 
versy ? His competitor was shocked at the profii- 
gocy of the Senator, Hia competitor said to him — 
mad here is the argument — ' Everybody knows that the 
Dred Bcott decision has determined the principle that 
■t eitiMoi of the Bouth has a right to go mto the teiri- 
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tory, and there, under the Constitution, his propoiy 
is protected, and yet you are telling the people here 
that their legislators, when they swear to support the 
Constitution, can violate that constitutional provision/ 
Mr. Lincoln held up his hands in horror at the propo- 
sition. He was hold in the assertion of his own prin- 
ciples ; but he told the Senator from Illinois in that 
discussion, that what he was saying was a gross out- 
rage on propriety, and was breaking the bargain he 
had made. But again, sir, he told the Senator from 
Illinois that he did not believe in the Drcd Scott de- 
cision, because, said he, if the Dred Scott decision be 
true, and slavery exists in the territories under the 
Constitution of the United States, then it also exists 
in the States — it exists in Pennsylvania as well as in 
Kansas. 

" The contest ended. On the popular vote, the 
Senator from Illinois was beaten ; but according to 
the division of the representative and senatorial dis- 
tricts of the State, he was re-elected. The popular 
vote upon the election of members of the Senate and 
Legislature was one hundred and twenty-one thousand 
in his favor, one hundred and twenty-five thousand in 
favor of the Eej)ublican candidate, and five thousand 
votes in favor of what he called the Danites. All the 
State Kepublican officers were elected ; but there was 
a majority of the Legislature of Illinois elected in favor 
the Senator from Illinois, and he came back here in 
triumph. 

" Last spring I was forced to leave my country from 
an attack of a disease in the eyes, which required at- 
tention abroad I went to get the attention of emi- 
nent oculists abroad. For six or eight months I was 
debarred from reading or writing. I came back just 
before the opening of this Congress ; and I found that 
during my absence the honorable Senator from Illinois 
had been engaged in a controversy in the public jour- 
nals and magazines of the country in relation to the 



Biuciples tliat governed the temtori«ti of the Uoitvd 
]t&tefl, and that he had copied into thoeo articles the 
fay arguments that his Kejiublican opponent in IIH- 

' is had used against him, and was lhi>ii u«iiig against 
s Democratic party. [Laughter.] I liavu got thcui 
e. FitBt, that it may not bo eaid that I originated 
B charge, after these magazine articles were printed, 
1 after the Senator's opponent, Mr. Lincoln, had 
iXad him with want of good faith under the C'onstitu- 
tm for alleging the power of tiie loeal hgislature to 
9 through with this unfriendly k'gislntion, in a aubsc- 
aent speech, delivered at ColumhuB, Ohio, in Septcin- 
sr, 1859, Mr. Lincoln said to the people : 

Judge Douglas Kays, if the Constitution carries 
iavery into the tenitories, heyond the power of the 
people of the territories to control it as other property, 
then it follows logically that every one who swears to 
support the Constitution of the United States must 
give that support to that property which it needs, And 
if the Constitution carries slavery into the territories, 
beyond the power of the people to control it as other 
property, then it also carries it into the States, because 
the Constitution is the supreme law of the land. Now, 
gentlemen, if it were not for my excessive modesty, I 
would say that I told tliat very thing to Judge Dong- 
las quite a year ago. This argument is here in print, 
and if it were not for my modesty, as I said, I might 
call your attention to it. If you read it, you will mid 
that I not only made that argument, but made it better 
"tlmti he has mode it since." (Laughter,) 

. The first debate took place at Ottawa, and Mr. 
Douglas made the opening speech, in the course of 
IrMch he made a singular charge against Mr. Lincoln, 
Thick was &a follows : 

."In 1854, Mr. Abraham Lincoln and Mr, Tmmboll 
diGtesed into an arrangement, one with the other, and 
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each with his respective friends^ to dissolve the old 
Whig party on the one hand, and to dissolve the old 
Democratic party on the other, and to connect the mem- 
bers of both into an Abolition party, under the name 
and disguise of a Kepublican party. The terms of 
that arrangement between Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Trum- 
bull have been published to the world by Mr. Lincoln's 
sj)ecial friend, James H. Matheny, Esq., and they 
were, that Lincoln should have Shields' place in theU. S. 
Senate, which was then about to become vacant, and 
that Trumbull should have my seat when my term ex- 
pired. Lincoln went to work to abolitionize the old 
Whig party all over the State, pretending that he was 
then as good a Whig as ever ; and Trumbull went to 
work in his part of the State preaching abolitionism 
in its milder and lighter form, and trying to abolition- 
ize the Democratic party, and bring old Democrats, 
handcuffed and bound hand and foot, into the Abolition 
camp. In pursuance of the arrangement, the parties 
met in Springfield in October, 1854, and proclaimed 
their new platform. Lincoln was to bring into the 
Abolition camp the old line Whigs, and transfer them 
over to Giddings, Chase, Fred. Douglas, and Parson 
Lovejoy, who were ready to receive them, and christen 
them in their new faith. They laid down, on that oc- 
casion, a platform for their new EepubUcan party, 
which was to be thus constructed." 

To this charge, Mr. Lincoln replied : 

" When a man hears himself somewhat misrepre- 
sented, it provokes him — ^at least, I find it so with 
myself ; but when misrepresentation becomes very gross 
and palpable, it is more apt to amuse him. The first 
thing I see fit to notice, is the fact that Judge Doug- 
las alleges, after running through the history of the 
old Democratic and the old Whig parties, that Judge 
Trumbull and myself made an arrangement in 18M, 
bj which I was to have the place of General Shields 
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__ E the TJnited States Senate, and Judge Trumhull wns 
to have the place of Jadge Douglas. Now, all 1 liavo 
to aay upon that Buhject is, that I think no man — ■not 
even Judge Douglas — can j>rove it, because it is not 
true. 1 have no doubt he is ' conscientious ' in enyiiig 
it. As to those resolutions that he took such a Ii-ng(h 
of time to road, as being the platform of the Republi- 
can party in 1854, I say that I never had anything to 
do with them, and I think Trumbtill never liad, J udge 
Douglas cannot show that either of us ever did have 
ftnything to do with them, I believe this is true about 
those resolutions : There was a call for a convenriou 
to form a Republican party at Springfield, and I think 
that my friend, Mr. Lovtjoy, who is here upon ihis 
stand, had a hand in it. I think this ia true, and I 
think if he will remember accurately, he will be ablo 
to recollect that he tried to get me into it, and I would 
not go in. I believe it is also true that I went aw»y 
from Springfield when the convention wae in ecBsioo, 
to attend court in Tazewell county. It ia true they 
did place my name, though without iiuthority, upon 
the conimittee, and aftiTward wroto nic to attend the 
meeting of the committee, but I refused to do ho, and 
I never had anything to do with that organization. 
This is the plain truth about all that matter of the 
resolutions." 

In the reply, Mr. Lincoln uttered the subjoined 
forcible and eloi^uent paragraph, upon negro equality : 

"Now, gentlemen, I don't want to read at any 
greater length, but this is the true complexion of all 
I have ever said in regard to the institution of slavery 
and the black race. Tliis is the whole of it, and any- 
thing that argues me into his idea of perfect social and 
political equality with the negro, ie but a specious and 
fantastic arrangement of words, by which a man can 
prove a horse-chestnut to be a chestnut-horse. I will 
say here, while upon this aabject, that I have no pur- 
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pose, directly or indirectly, to interfere with the insti- 
tution of slavery in the States where it now exists. I 
believe I have no lawful right to do so, and I have no 
inclination to do so. I have no purpose to introduce 
political and social equality between the white and the 
black races. There is a physical difference between the 
two, which, in my judgment, will probably forever 
forbid their living together upon the footing of perfect 
equality, and inasmuch as it becomes a necessity that 
there must be a difference, I, as well as Judge Doug- 
las, am in favor of the race to which I belong having 
the superior position. I have never said anything to 
the contrary, but I hold that, notwithstanding all this, 
there is no reason in the world why the negro is not 
entitled to all the natural rights enumerated in the 
Declaration of Independence — the right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. I hold that he is as 
much entitled to these as the white man. I agree with 
Judge Douglas he is not my equal in many respects — 
certainly not. in color, perhaps not in moral or intellec- 
tual endowment. But in the right to eat the bread, 
without the leave of any one else, which his own hand 
earns, he is my equal, and the equal of Judge Doug- 
las, and the equal of every living man." 

Mr. Douglas also undertook to give a little sketch of 
his opponent's personal history in his speech, and after 
the following fashion : 

*^ In the remarks I have made on this platform, and 
the position of Mr. Lincoln upon it, I mean nothing 
personally disrespectful or unkind to that gentleman. 
I have known him for nearly twenty-five years. There 
were many points of sympathy between us when we 
first got acquainted. We were both comparatively 
boys, and both struggling with poverty in a strange 
land. I was a school-teacher in the town of Winches- 
ter, and he a flourishing grocery-keeper in the town of 
Balevi. He was more successful in his occupation than 
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I was in mine, and hence more fortunate in this world's 
goods. Lincoln is one of those peculiar men who per- 
form with admirable skill everything which they under- 
take. I made as good a school-teacher as I could, and 
when a cabinet-maker I made a good bedstead and ta- 
bles, although my old boss said I succeeded better with 
bureaus and secretaries than with anything else ; but I 
believe that Lincoln was always more successful in bus- 
iness than I, for his business enabled him to get into 
the Legislature. I met him there, however, and had a 
sympathy with him, because of the up-hill struggle we 
both had in life. He was then just as good at telling 
an anecdote as now. He could beat any of the boys 
wrestling, or running a foot-race, in pitching quoits or 
tossing a copper ; could ruin more liquor than all the 
boys of the town together, and the dignity and impar- 
tisJity with which he presided at a horse-race or fist- 
fight, excited the admiration and won the praise of ev- 
erybody that was present and participated. I sympa- 
tlnzed with him, because he was struggling with diffi- 
culties, and so was I. Mr. Liucoln served with me in 
the Legislature in 183G, when we Loth retired, and he 
subsided, or became submerged, and lie was lost si<;ht 
of as a public man for some years. In 184(), wlien 
Wilmot introduced the celebrated proviso, and the Ab- 
olition tornado swept over the country, Lincoln again 
turned up as a member of Congress from the Sanga- 
mon district. I was then in the Senate of the United 
States, and was glad to welcome my old friend and 
companion. While in Congress, he distinguished lum- 
self by his opposition to the Mexican war, taking the 
side of the common enemy against his own country ; 
and when he returned home he found that the indigna- 
tion of the people followed him everywhere, and lie 
was again submerged or obliged to retire into private 
life, forgotten by his former friends.'' 

To which Mr. Lincoln replied : 
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" The Judge is wofuUy at fault about his early friend 
Lincoln being a ^ grocery-keeper/ I don't know as it 
would be a great sin if I had been ; but he is mista- 
ken. Lincoln never kept a grocery anywhere in the 
world. It is true that Lincoln did work the latter part 
of one winter in a little still-house up at the head of a 
hollow. And so I think my friend, the Judge, is 
equally at fault when he charges me at the time when 
I was in Congress of having opposed our soldiers who 
were fighting in the Mexican war. The Judge did not 
make his charge very distinctly, but I can tell you 
what he can prove by referring to the record. You re- 
member I was an old Whig, and whenever the Demo- 
cratic party tried to get me to vote that the war had 
been righteously begun by the President, I would not 
do it. But whenever they asked for any money, or 
land- warrants, or anything to pay the soldiers there, 
during all that time, I gave the same vote that Judge 
Douglas did. You can think as you please as to whether 
that was consistent. Such is the truth ; and the Judge 
has a right to make all he can out of it. But when he, 
by a general charge, conveys the idea that I vdthheld 
supplies from the soldiers who were fighting in the 
Mexican war, or did anything else to hinder the sol- 
diers, he is, to say the least, grossly and altogether mis- 
taken, as a consultation of the records will prove to 
him." 

Mr. Lincoln, before he was through, made the foUow- 
iQg amusing point on Mr. Douglas, in reply to his con- 
tinual talk about the Supreme Court and reverence for 
its decisions : 

" This man sticks to a decision which forbids the peo- 
ple of a territory from excluding slavery, and he does so 
not because he says it is right in itself^ — he d(»es not give 
any opinion on that — ^but because it has been decided by 
the courts and being decided by the court, he is, and 



you are bound to take it in your political notion &t 
law — ^not that bo judges at all of its meritx, but bccniift^ 
a deciaion of the court ia to him a " Thug «atlh the 
Lord." He pla<;e8 it on tliat ground alone, and you 
will bear in mind that, tbus committing him«;ll' uarc- 
servedly to this decision, commits him to the next (t«« 
just as firmly aa to this. He did not commit Limjtelf 
on account of the merit or demerit of the di^cision,but 
it is a Thus aaith the Lord. The next decision, aa 
much as this, will be a Thus eatth the Lord. There is 
nothing that can divert or turn him away from this de- 
cision. It is nothing that I point out to him that his 
great prototype. Gen. Jackson, did not believe in the 
binding force of decisiona. It is nothing to him that 
Jefiferson did not so believe, I have aaid that I have 
often beard him approve of Jackson'a course In disre- 
garding the dtcision of the Supreme Court pronouncing 
a National Bank constitutional. He suys, I did not 
hear bim say go. Ho denies the accuracy of iny recol- 
lection. I say be ought to know better than I, but I 
■will make no question about this thing, though it still 
seems to me that I beard him say it twenty times. I 
w31 tell him though, that he now claims t^ stand on 
the Cincinnati platform, which af&rms that OongresB 
oannot charter a National Bank, in the teeth of that 
old standii^ decision that Congress can charter a bank. 
And I remind him of another piece of history on the 
qnestion of respect for judicial decisions, and it is a 
piece of Xllinois history, belonging to a time when the 
utige par^ to which Judge Douglas belonged, were d^ 
jileased with a decision of the Supreme Court of Illi- 
nois, because they had decided that a Governor could 
not remove a Secretary of State. You will find the 
whole story in Ford's History of Illinois, and I know 
that Judge Douglas will not deny that he was then in 
&Tor of overslaughing that deciaion by the mode of 
adding five new Judges, so as to vote down the four old 
ODBi. Not only so, but it ended in the Judge's Bitting 
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doum on thcU very bench as one of the five new Judges 
to break doum the four old ones. It was in this way 
precisely that he got his title of Judge. Now, when 
the Judge tells me that men appointed conditionally to 
sit as members of a court, will have to be catechised 
beforehand on some subject, I say, ^ You know, Jud^e ; 
you have tried it." When he says a court of this kind 
will lose the confidence of all men, will be prostituted 
and disgraced by such a proceeding, I say, ^ You know 
best, Judge ; you have been through the mill.'' But 
I cannot shake Judge Douglas's teeth loose from the 
Dred Scott decision. Like some obstinate animal (I 
mean no disrespect), that will hang on when he has 
once got his teeth fixed ; you may cut off a leg, or you 
may tear away an arm, still he will not relax his hold. 
And so I may point out to the Judge, and say that le 
is bespattered all over, from the beginning of his polit- 
ical life to the present time, with attacks upon judicial 
decisions — I may cut off limb after limb oi his public 
record, and strive to wrench him from a single dictum 
of the court — yet I cannot divert him from it. He 
hangs, to the last, to the Dred Scott decision. These 
things show there is a purpose strong as death and 
eternity for which he adheres to this decision, and for 
which he will adhere to all other decisions of the same 
court." 

We may safely challenge the annals of stump-speak- 
ing in the West or at the South for a more overwhelm- 
ing rejoinder than this. 

In the third debate, at Jonesboro, Mr. Lincoln said : 

" I find a report of a speech made by Judge Doug- 
las at Joliet, since we last met at Freeport — ^published, 
I believe, in the Missouri Republican— on the 9th of 
this month, in which Judge Douglas says : 

" ' You know at Ottawa, I read this platform, and 
asked him if he concurred in each and all of the prin- 
cipleB set forth in it. He would not answer these ques- 



MionB. At last I said frankly, " I wish you t.o imxirpr 
Bfe eiD. because when I get them up here wlKrrc tlic color 
Hf your prinwples are a little darker Ilian in Ejjypt, I 
Bntend to trot you down to Jonesboro." The very nu- 
HSce that I was going to take him down to Egypt loadu 
^Bm tremble in the knees so that ho hud to bo earned 
^Bfota the platform. Hu laid up seven dnyM, and in the 
^meantime hold a consultation with his politiail i>hyHi- 
Brona ; they had Lovejoy and Fanisworth and all th« 
Bpaders of the Abolition party, they consulted it all 
^Bvlt, and at last Liocolu came to the conclusion tlmt h« 
Hroald answer, so he came up to Freeport last Friday.' 
^P "Nowthat statement altogether furuishcs a subject 
wtx philosophical contemplation. I have been treating 
H|!a that way, and I havo really come to tlie conclu- 
B^on that I can explain it in no other way than by bf- 
Bfcving the Judge ia crazy. It' he was in his right 
H^d, I cannot conceive how he would have risked dis- 
HbBliOg the four or iive thousand of hia own firiends 
^Ro 'stood there, ar.d knew, as to my having been 
carried from the j)Litfonu, that thure way not a wonl of 
truth in it." 

JcmnE Douglas — "Didn't they carry you o(i'?" 
■ Mr. Lincoln — "There; that question illustratea 
the character of this man Douglas, exactly. He emiles 
now and says, ' Didn't they carry you off ?' But he 
said then, * he had to be carried of;' and he said it to 
convince the country that he had so completely broken 
me down by his speech that I had to be carried away. 
Now he seeks to dodge it, and asks, ' Didn't they carry 
■ yott'off ?' Yes, they did. Sut, Judge Douglas, why 
didn't yon tell the truth ? I would like to know why you 
didn't tell the truth about it. And then again, * He 
laid up seven days.' He puts this in print for the peo- 
ple of the country to read as a serious document. I 
think if he had been in his sober senses he would not 
have risked that bar^acedness in th& presence of thon- 
futds of his own friends, who knew that I made 
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speeches within six of the seven days at Henry, Mar- 
shall county, Augusta, Hancock county, and Macomb, 
McDonough county, including all the necessary travel 
to meet him again at Freeport at the end of the six 
days. Now, I say, there is no charitable way to look 
at that statement, except to conclude that he is ac- 
tually crazy. There is another thing in that state- 
ment that alarmed me very greatly as he states 
it, that he was going to ' trot me down to Egypt/ 
Thereby he would have you to infer that I would not 
come to Egypt unless he forced me — that I could not 
be got here, unless he, giantlike, had hauled me down 
here. That statement he makes, too, in the teeth of 
the knowledge that I had made the stipulation to come 
down here, and that he himself had been very reluc- 
tant to enter into the stipulation. More than all this, 
Judge Douglas, when he made that statement, must 
have been crazy, and wholly out of his sober senses, 
or else he would have known that when he gut me 
down here — that promise — that windy promise— of his 
powers to annihilate me, wouldn't amount to anything. 
Now, how little do I look Uke being carried away 
trembling ? Let the Judge go on, and after he is done 
with his half hour, I want you all, if I can't go home 
myself, to let me stay and rot here ; and if anything 
happens to the Judge, if I cannot carry him to the 
hotel and put him to bed, let me stay here and rot. I 
say, then, there is something extraordinary in this 
statement. 1 ask you if you know any other living 
man who would make such a statement ? I will ask 
my friend Casey, over there, if he would do such a 
thing ? Would he send that out and have his men 
take it as the truth ? Did the Judge talk of trotting 
me down to Egypt to scare me to death ? Why, 1 
know this people better than he does. J was raised 
just a little east of here. I am a part of this people. 
But the Judge was raised further north, and, perhaps, 
he has some horrid idea of what this people might bo 
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l"imlticcJ to do. But really I have ta]kec! about tbia 
■Hmatter perhaps longer than I OQ^ht, ibr it is do Rieat 
^■tbing, and yet the eniaUest are often the most ditucalt 
i*tliin;;8 to deal with. The Judge haa set about evrJuusly 
P trying to make the imprnasion that when we mi±t at 

■ •■different places I am literally in hia clutches— that I 
P-«m a poor, helpk'Rs, decrepit umuse, and that I can do 
vnothing at all. This is one of the ways he haa token 
Vto create that impretision. I dcin't know any other way 
Pto meet it, except this, I don't wan't to quarrel with 
Pjbim — to call liim a liar — but when I come square up 
w'io him I don't know what else to call him, it' I mnet 
Btell the truth, out. I want to be at peace, and reserve 

■ all my fighting powers for necessary occasions. My 
•time, now, is very nearly out, and I give up the trifle 
m that is left to the Judge, to let him sot iny knees trcm- 
Kbling again, if he can." 

L Mr. Qreeley, in the Tribune, Bpeaks of this great 
Senatorial contest, and its result, as follows : 

" In 1858, the Kcpublican State Convention unani- 
mouely designated him as their representative man to 
stump the State against Stephen A. Douglas. They 
knew that the struggle would be a desperate one — ^that 
they must put their very beat foot foremost. If they 
had had a champion whom they supposed abler and 
worthier than Mr. Lincoln, they would have chosen 
that champion for this- arduous service. They had 
nearly all neani'L'incoln and their other speakers, 
and ought to have known by this time who was their 
best man ; yet they choose Abraham Lincoln. If they 
don't know who is their best man, should not mission- 
aries be sent out to teach them ? 

"Mr. Lincoln went into this canvass under most dis- 
counting auspices. Many leading Bepuhlicans out of 
the State thought the opposition to Mr. Douglas im- 
politic and mistaken. We certainly thought so ; and, 
though we said little on the point, out tbt^ wViiiEa "^aa 
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damaging in a State where more people read this paper 
than any other. It has been a hundred times asserted 
that The Tribune ^ defeated Lincohi/ But there were 
other outside influences, as adverse and at least equally 
potent. In 1856, the State polled 37,444 American or 
Whig votes for Fillmore. Many of these were cast Irjr 
natives of Kentucky ; all by men who love and con- 
fide in John J. Crittenden. In the thickest of the fray, 
a letter from Mr. Crittenden was published, advising 
them to favor Mr. Douglas's reelection. Undoubtedly, 
this had an overruling influence with thousands. Yet, 
after Messrs. Lincoln and Douglas had thoroughly can- 
vassed the State, the people voted with the following 
result: 

Frbhont. Fillmore. Buchahait. 
Total vote in 1856 9Q,189 .. 87,444 .. 106,848 

LiNGOLir. Lecompton. DOUOLAI. 
Totalvoteinl858 125,276 .. 6,071 .. 121,190 

linco n's gain on 1856 29,088 

Douglas' " 15,742 

Lincoln's net gain 14,345 

Or, give Douglas the entire Lecompton vote in addition 
to his own, and Lincoln still gains on him 9,273. 

" Bear in mind that this was a contest in which the 
sympathies of men indifferent to party were almost 
wholly with Douglas, wherein many Republicans sup- 
ported him throughout, wherein Crittenden summoned 
the Americans to his aid, and wherein he stood boldly 
on the ground of Popular Sovereignty, with the pres- 
tige of having just before defeated the infamous Le- 
compton bill. All things considered, we recall nothing 
in the history of political campaigning more creditable 
to a canvasser than this vote is to Lincoln. 

" We have thus dwelt throughout on facts of public 
record or of universal notoriety. The speeches made 
to the same audiences in that canvass, by Messrs. Lin- 
coln and Douglas, were collected and printed by tht 
JSepublicaos of Ohio, for cheap and general dissemina- 
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tion, long before they dreamed that Mr. Lincoln would 
be the Eepublican candidate for President. We had 
sold hundreds of them at our counter, as we had thou- 
sands of Mr. Lincoln's speech in this city, before the 
meeting of the Chicago Convention ; we expect to sell 
thousands of the former and tens of thousands of the 
latter forthwith. Every reader can herein seejust what 
manner of man Mr. Lincoln is, and how he bears him- 
self when confronted with one of the very best and most 
effective popular canvassers in the democratic ranks. 
If Mr. Lincoln is weak, or iU-informed, or anywise de- 
ficient, this protracted discussion with Douglas must 
flhow it.'' 

The Chicago Tribune y shortly after the election took 
place, made the subjoined statement : 

** The majorities for members of Congress are as fol- 
lows : 

First district, E. B. Washhurne, Rep : 9,414 

Second district, J F. Fnrne worth, Rep 8,639 

Third district, Owon Lov<'joy, Rep 7.443 

Fourth district, William Kellogi^, Rep 2.711 

Fifth district, Isaac N. Morris, D<m 1,961 

Sixth district, Thomas L. Harris, Dem 4,447 

Seventh district, J. C. Robinson, Dt'm 1,759 

Eighth district, Philip B. Foulke. Dem 2,939 

Ninth district, John A. Logan. Dem 12,847 

^' The aggregcate votes on tlio Congressional tickets 
Wire : Eepublican, 126,084 ; Douglas Democratic, 
121,940 ; Buchanan Democratic, 5,091. 

*' The vote on State Treasun r stands : James Miller, 
Bepublican, 125,828 ; W. B. F.)n(l(;y, Douglas Demo- 
crat, 121,803 ; John Dougherty, Buchanan Democrat, 

5,091. 

'^ These returns show, that taldno; the vote on Con- 
gressmen as the test, the Republican majority over both 
the Buchanan and Douglas i)<irties is 97. The entire 
Buchanan vote is 5,091. The Republicans retained 
every county that went for Fremont or B\ss^llml?i5^* 
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They lost not one which they carried at the Presiden- 
tial election, and they have redeemed from the Demo- 
crats seven counties which went for Buchanan two 
years ago, viz. : De Witt, Logan, Coles, Edgar, Piatt, 
Edwards, and Bond, all of which went against Gover- 
nor Bissell, except Edwards. Peoria can almost be 
added to the column of the redeemed counties. 

" Despite the unfair apportionment, by which Mr. 
Douglas has secured both branches of the Legislature, 
the Eepublicans of Illinois have abundant reason to be 
satisfied with the result of the contest through which 
they have just passed. Taking Fremont's vote as a 
Standard of comparison, they have gained nearly 30,000 
since 1856. The entire vote of the State is 252,722, 
against 238,981 two years ago — ^a difference of 13,741." 

Mr. Lincoln and his fellow Eepublicans of Illinois, 
far from being disoouraged by the result of the cam- 
paign, were greatly encouraged, well knowing that 
with such gains, such a steady increase, by the Kepub- 
lican party in Illinois, its day of complete triumph 
could not be far off. 

During the past autumn and winter Mr. Lincoln 
visited various parts of the country, delivering lectures 
upon the political condition of the country, and creat- 
ing unbounded enthusiaism wherever he went. The 
Leavenworth Register speaks as follows of his visit to 
Kansas : 

" Hon. Abraham Lincoln an-ived this afternoon, 
about two o'clock. Notwithstanding the inclemency of 
the weather, he was met on Sixth street by a large con- 
course of our people, which augmented as it neared 
Turner's Hall, and when it reached Delaware street it 
contained seven or eight hundred persons. The proces- 
sion moved down Delaware street and turned up Maina 
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to Shawnee, and up Shawnee to the Mansion House. 
Along the sidewalks a dense crowd moved with the 
procession. All the doors, windows, balconies, and 
porticoes, were filled with men and women, all anxious 
to get a sight of ^ Honest Old Abe/ On arriving 
at the Mansion House the concourse halted, and three 
long and loud cheers were given for Lincoln. 

"The crowd by this time had swelled to an immense 
audience, filled with admiration for the man of the 
people and the veteran warrior of freedom. The mar- 
shak of the day, Capt. Dickison and Capt. Hays of the 
Turner Association, assisted by Mr. Ketner and others, 
deserve credit for the manner in which the reception 
was conducted. 

" Never did man receive such honors at the hands of 
our people, and never did our people pay honors to a 
better man, or one who has been a truer friend to 
Kansas. The name of ' Abe Lincoln' is a household 
word in Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. Let it be so in 
Kansas, for we owe mucli to him for his early efforts in 
behalf of freedom in Kansas/' 

The subjoined paragraph is from his speech at Leav- 
enworth, and is upon the subject of the dissolution of the 
Union. Said he : 

" But you, Democrats, are for the Union ; and you 
greatly fear the success of the Ro})ublicans would de- 
stroy the Union. Why ? Do the llepublicans declare 
against the Union ? Nothing like it. Your own 
statement of it is, that if the Black Republicans elect 
a President, you loon't stand it! You will bn ak up 
the Union. That will be your act, not ours. To ju.^- 
tity it, you must show that our policy gives you just 
cause for such des2)erate action. Can you do that ? 
When you attempt it, you wall lind that our j)olicy is 
exactly the policy of the men who made the Union. 
Nothing more and nothing less. Do you really tluwk 
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you are justified to break the government rather than 
have it administered as it was by Washington, and 
other great and good men who made it, and first 
administered it ? If you do, you are very unreason- 
able, and more reasonable men cannot and will not 
submit to you. While you elect Prtsidents we submit, 
neither breaking nor attempting to break up the 
Union. If we shall constitutionally elect a President, 
it will be our duty to see that you also submit. Old 
John Brown has been executed for treason against a 
State. We cannot object, even though he agreed with 
us in thinking slavery wrong. That cannot excuse 
violence, bloodshed, and treason. It could avail him 
nothing that he might think himself right. So, if 
constitutionally we elect a President, and, therefore, 
you undertake to destroy the Union, it will be our 
duty to deal with you as old John Brown has been 
dealt wiih. We shall try to do our duty. We hope 
and believe that in no section will a majority so act as 
to rende** such extreme measures necessary." 

Mr. Lincoln is described by one who is familiar with 
his appearance and manners, as follows : 

^' Mr. Lincoln stands six feet and four inches high in 
his stockings. His frame is not muscular, but gaunt 
and wiry ; his arms are long, but not unreasonably so 
for a person of his height ; his lower limbs are'not di»- 
proportioned to his body. In walking, his gait, though 
firm, is never brisk. He steps slowly and deliberately, 
almost always with his head inclined forward, and his 
hands clasped behind his buck. In matters of dress 
he is by no means precise. Always clean, he is never 
fashionable ; he is careless, but not slovenly.* In man- 
ner he is remarkably cordial, and, at the same time, 
simple. His politeness is always sincere, but never 
elaborate and oppressive. A warm shake of the hand, 
and a warmer smile of recognition, are his methods of 
greeting his friends. At rest, his features, though 
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those of a man of mark^ are not such as belong to a 
handsome man ; but wbjBu his fine dark gray eyes are 
lighted up by any emotion, and his features begin their 
play, he would be chosen from among a crowd as one 
who had in him not only the kindly sentiments which 
women love, but the heavier metal of which lull-grown 
men and Presidents are made. His hair is black, and 
though thin is wiry. His head sits well on his shoulders, 
but beyond that it defies description. It nearer resem- 
bles that of Clay than that of Webster ; but it is 
unlike either. It is very large, and, phrenologically, 
well proportioned, betokening power in all its develop- 
ments. A slightly Eoman nose, a wide-cut mouth, 
and a dark complexion, with the appearance of having 
been weather-beaten, complete the description. 

^^ In his personal habits, Mr. Lincoln is as simple as 
a child. He loves a good dinner, and eats with the ap- 
petite which goes with a great brain ; but his food is 
plain and nutritious. He never diinks intoxicating 
liquors of any sort, not even a glass of wine. He is 
not addicted to tobacco in any ui* lis slia2)es. lie never 
was accused of a licentious act in all his life. He 
never uses |)rofane language. 

^^ A friend says that once, Avhen in a towering rage, 
in consecj[uencc of the elfurts of certain parties to per- 
petrate a fraud on the State, he ^vas heard to say : 
' They sha'n't do it, d — n 'em !' but beyond an expres- 
sion of that kind, his bitterest feelings never carry him. 
He never gambles ; we doubt if he ever indulges in 
any games X)f chance. He is particularly cautious 
about incurring pecuniary obligations for any purpose 
whatever, and in debt, he is n. vvr content until the 
score is discharged. We presume he owes no man a 
dollar. He never speculates. Tue rage for the sudden 
acquisition of wealth never took hold of him. His 
gains from his profession have been moderate, but suffi- 
cient for his purposes. While others have dreamed of 
gold, he has been in pursuit of knowledge. In all his 
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dealings he has the reputation of being generous hut 
exact, and, above all, religiously honest. He would be 
a bold man who would say that Abraham Lincoln ever 
wronged any one out of a cent, or ever spent a dollar 
that he had not honestly earned. His struggles in early 
life have made him careful of money ; but his gener- 
osity with his own is proverbial. He is a regular 
attendant upon religious worship, and though not a 
communicant, is a pew-holder and liberal supporter of 
the Presbyterian Church, in Springfield, to which Mrs. 
Lincoln belongs. He is a scrupulous teller of the 
truth — too exact in his notions to suit the atmosphere 
of Washington, as it now is. His enemies may say 
that he tells Black Kepublican lies ; but no man ever 
charged that, in a professional capacity, or as a citizen 
dealmg with his neighbors, he would depart from the 
Scriptural command. At home, he lives like a gentle- 
man of modest means and simple tastes. A good-sized 
house of wood, simply but tastefully furnished, sur- 
rounded by trees and flowers, is his own, and there he 
lives, at peace witli himself, the idol of his family, and 
for his honesty, ability, and patriotism, the admiration 
of his countrymen." 

Another person gives the subjoined sketch of him : 

^^ In personal appearance, Mr. Lincoln, or, as he is 
more familiarly termed among those who know him 
best, ^ Old Uncle Abe/ is long, lean, and wiry. In 
motion he has a great deal of the elasticity and awk- 
wardness which indicate the rough training of his early 
life, and his conversation savors strongly of Western 
idioms and pronunciation. His height is six feet four 
inches. His complexion is about that of an octoroon ; 
his face, without being by any means beautiful, is ge- 
idal looking, and good humor seems to lurk in every 
corner of its innumerable angles. He has dark hair 
tinged with gray, a good forehead, small eyes, a long 
penetrating nose, with nostrils such as Napoleon al- 
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ways liked to find in liis best generals, because they 
indicated a long head and clear thoughts ; and a 
mouth, which, aside from being of magnilicent propor- 
tions, is probably the most expressive feature of his 
face. 

" As a speaker he is ready, precise, and fluent. His 
manner before a popular assembly is as he pleases to 
make it, being either superlatively ludicrous, or very 
impressive. He employs but little gesticulation, but 
when he desires to make a point, produces a shrug of 
his shoulders, an elevation of his eyebrows, a depres- 
sion of his mouth, and a general malformation of coun- 
tenance so comically awkward that it never fails to 
' bring down the house.' His enunciation is slow and 
emphatic, and his voice, though sharp and powerlul, 
at times has a frequent tendency to dwindle into a 
shrill and unpleasant sound ; but as before stated, the 
peculiar characteristic of his delivery is the remarkable 
mobility of his features, the frequent contortions of 
which excite a merriment his words could not pro- 
duce/' 

A good story is told of Mr. Lincoln in connection 
with the Harper's Ferry affair — and by the way it is 
but one of a thousand which might be told of him, for 
he is a rare story-teller — it is said that when he first 
heard of the Harper's Ferry invasion, he remarked, 
that it was '^ a shocking and lameniable occurrence ;" 
but foreseeing the capital which the democracy would 
make out of it, lie added, '^ I do not think the democ- 
racy can cross the river of their difliculties at Harper's 
Ferry." 

We subjoin another amusing one from a Chicago 
journal : 

"A great deal of fun was had by the jokers in 
Springfield, about an affair in which, long time ago, 
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our good friend Lincoln, the candidate for the Presi- 
dency, was engaged. A young lady of that city, now 
the wife of a distinguished statesman, wrote a para- 
gmph in a burlesque vein, for the Sangamon Jottrnal, 
in which Gen. Shields was good humorediy ridiculed 
for his connection with some public mcasm^e. The 
General was greatly incensed, and demanded of the 
editor the name of the offending party. * Old Sim^ put 
him off with a request for twenty-four hours to con- 
sider the matter, and, shortly afterward meeting Lin- 
coln, told him his perplexity. ^ Tell him I wrote it,' 
said Lincoln ; and tell him he did. After a deal of 
diplomacy to get a retraction of the offensive parts of 
the paragraph in question, Shields sent a challenge, 
which Lincoln accepted, named broadswords as the 
weapons, and an unfrequented, well- wooded island in 
the Mississippi, just below Alton, as the place. ^ Old 
Abe' was first on the ground, and when Shields arrived 
he found his antagonist, his sword in one hand and a 
hatchet in the other, with his coat off, clearing away 
the underbrush ! Before the preliminary arrange- 
ments were completed, John J. Hardin, who, somehow, 
had got wind of what was afloat, appeared on the 
scene, called theiii both d — d fools, and by his argu- 
ments, addressed to their common sense, and by his 
ridicule of the figure that they, two well-grown, beard- 
ed men, were making there, each with a frog-sticker in 
his hand, broke up the fight. We do not know how 
Gen. Shields feels, but we have heard of Lincoln's say- 
ing, that the acceptance of the challenge was the mean- 
est thing he ever did in his hfe. Hardin — than whom 
a braver man never stood — never came out of that ter- 
rible charge a':^ Buena Vista, to which he led the Second 
Eogiment of Illinois Volunteers. If the events of his 
life passed in quick review before his mind, as he lay 
wounded and dying in that fatal ravine, we doubt not 
this act of his, by which he prevented two really brave 
men from engaging in fatal strife, was not the least of 
the consolations of that bitter hour." 
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" While the late IllinoiB State Eepublican Conven- 
tion was in session, the Hon. Abraham Lincoln stepped 
in to witness the proceedings. His appearance was 
greeted with the utmost enthusiasm. He had hardly 
taken his seat when Mr. Oglesby of Decatur announced 
to the delegates that an old Democrat of Macon coun- 
ty, who had grown gray in the service of that party 
desired to make a contribution to the Convention,, and 
the offer being accepted, forthwith two old-time fence 
rails, decorated with flags and streamers, were borne 
through the crowd into the Convention, bearing the in- 
Bcription : 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN, ^ 




The Rail Candidate I 




FOR PRESIDENT IN 1860. : 




Two railr. from a lot of DOOO made in 1830, ! 




liy Tlios. Hanks and Abe Lincoln — Avhosc '. 




fither wus tlie tirst laonccr uf Macon County. ] 


■».":- 


• • •5' 



" The effect was electrical. One spontaneous burst 
of applause v/i^iit up from all ])arts of the ' wigwam/ 
which grew more and more deafening as it was pro- 
longed, and which did not wliolly subside for -ten or fif- 
teen minutes after. The cheers upon cheers which 
rent the air could liave been heard all over the adjacent 
country. Of course ' Ohl Abe' was called out, and 
made an exjslanation of the matier. He stated that, 
home tliirij years ago, then just emigrating to the 
State, he stopped with his mother's family, for one 
season, in what is now Macon county ; that he built a 
cabin, split rails, and cultivated a small farm down on 
the Sangamon river, some six or eight miles from 
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Decatur. These, he was informed, were taken from 
that fence ; but, whether they were or not, he had 
mauled many and many better ones since he had grown 
to manhood. The cheers were renewed with the same 
vigor when he concluded his remarks." 

A Western Kepublican relates the following thrilling 
episode in the life of Mr. Lincoln : " Mr. Lincoln, or 
* Old Abe,' as his friends familiarly call him, is a self- 
made man. A Kentuckian by birth, he emigrated to 
Illinois in his boyhood, where he earned his living at 
the anvil, devoting his leisure hours to study. Having 
chosen the law as his future calling, he devoted himself 
assiduously to its mastery, contending at every step 
with adverse fortune. During this period of study, he 
for some time found a home under the hospitable roof 
of one Armstrong, a farmer, who lived in a log-house 
some eight miles from the village of Petersburg, Me- 
nard county. Here, clad in homespun, with elbows 
out, and knees covered with patches, young Lincoln 
would master his lessons by the firelight of the cabin, 
and then walk to town for the purpose of recitation. 
This man Armstrong was himself poor, but he saw the 
genius struggling in the young student, and opened to 
him his rude home, and bid him welcome to his coarse 
fare. How Lincoln graduated with promise, how he 
has more than fulfilled that promise, how honorably he 
acquitted himself alike on the battle-field, in defending 
our border settlements against the ravages of the savage 
foes, and in the halls of our national legislature, are 
matters of history, and need no repetition here. But 
one little incident of a more private nature, standing 
as it does as a sort of Bequel to some things already 
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alluded to, I deem worthy of record. Some few years 
since the oldest son of Mr. Lincoln's old friend Arm- 
strong, the chief support of his widowed mother — tlie 
good old man having some time previously passed from 
earth— was arrested on the charge of murder. A young 
man had been killed during a riotous melee, in the 
night-time, at a camp-meeting, and one of his asso- 
ciates stated that the death-wound was inflicted by 
young Armstrong. A preliminary examination was 
gone into, at which the accuser testified so positively 
that there seemed no doubt of the guilt of the prisoner, 
and, therefore, he was held for trial. As is too often 
the case, the bloody act caused an undue degree of ex- 
citement in the public mind. Every improper incident 
in the life of the prisoner — each act which bore the 
least semblance to rowdyism — each school-boy quarrel 
— was suddenly remembered and niagniiicd, iin^l lliey 
pictured him as a fiend of the most horrid line. As 
these rumors spread abroad, they were received as 
gospel truth J and a feverish desire for vengeance seized 
upon the infatuated populace, while only 2)rison-l)ar8 
prevented a horrible death at the hands of a mob. 
The events were herahh^d in the county papers, painted 
in the highest colors, accompanied by rejoicings over 
the certainty of punishment being meted out to the 
guilty party. The prisoner, overwhelmi'd by the 
circumstances under which he found himself j)laced, 
f 11 into a melancholy condition, bordering upon de- 
S])air ; and the widowed mother, looking through her 
tears, saw no cause for hope from earthly aid. 

^' At this juncture, the widow received a letter from 
Mr. Lincoln^ \ohmtccrmg his services in an (^So\^ lv> 
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save the youth fi-om the impending stroke. Gladly woa 
his aid accepted, although it seemed impossible for 
even his sagacity to prevail in such a desperate case ; 
but the heart of the attorney was in his work, and he 
set about it with a will that knew no such word as fail 
Feeling that the poisoned condition of the public mind 
was such as to preclude the possibility of impanelling 
an impartial jury in the court having jurisdiction, he 
procured a change of venue, and a postponement of the 
triaL He then went studiously to work unravelling the 
history of the case, and satisfied himself that his client 
was the victim of malice, and that the statement of 
the accuser was a tissue of falsehoods. 

" When the trial was called on, the prisoner, pale and 
emaciated^ with hopelessness written on every feature, 
and accompanied by his half-hoping, half-despairing 
mother — ^whose only hope was a mother's belief of her 
son's innocence, in the justice of the God she worship- 
ped, and in the uoble counsel, who, without hope of fee 
or reward uj^on earth, had undertaken the cause — ^took 
his seat in the prisoner's box, and with a ^ stony firm- 
ness' listened to the reading of the indictment. Lin- 
coln sat quietly by, while the large auditory looked on 
him as though wondering what he could say in defence 
of one whose guilt they regarded as certain. The ex- 
amination of witnesses for the State was begun, and a 
well-arranged mass of evidence, circumstantial and pos- 
itive, was introduced, which seemed to impale the pris- 
oner beyond the possibility of extrication. The coun- 
sel for the defence propounded but few questions, and 
those of a character which excited no uneasiness on the 
part of the prosecutor — ^merely, in most cases, requir- 
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ing tLe main witness to be definite as to time and place. 
When the evidence of the prosecution was ended, Lin- 
oohi introduced a few witnesses to remove some errone- 
ous impressions in regard to the previous character of 
his client, who, though somewhat rowdyish, had never 
been known to commit a vicious act ; and to show that 
a greater degree of ill-feeling existed between the accu- 
ser and accused than the accused and the deceased. 
The prosecutor felt that the case was a clear one, and 
his opening speech was brief and formal. Lincohi 
arose, while a deathly silence pervaded the vast audi- 
ence, and in a clear but moderate tone began his argu- 
ment. Slowly and carefully he reviewed the testimony, 
pointing out the hitherto unobserved dccrepancies in 
the statements of the principal witness. That which 
had seemed plain and plausible, he made to appear 
crooked as a serpent's path. The witness had stated 
that the affair took place at a certain hour in the even- 
ing, and that, by the aid of the brightly shining moon, 
he saw the prisoner inflict tlio death blow with a slung- 
shot. Mr. Lincoln showed that at tLe hour referred to, 
the moon had not yet appeared above the horizon, and 
consequently the ^Yholc tale was a fabrication. An al- 
most instantaneous change seemed to have been wrought 
in the minds of his auditors, and the verdict of ^ not 
guilty' was at the end of every tongue. But the advo- 
cate was not content with this intellectual achievement. 
His whole being had for months been bound up in this 
work of gratitude and mercy, and, as the lava of tho 
overcharged crater bursts from its imprisonment, bo 
great thoughts and burning words leaped forth from 
the soul of the eloquent Lincoln. He drew a picture 
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of the perjurer so horrid and ghastly that the accuser 
could sit under it no longer, but reeled and staggered 
from the court-room, while the audience fancied they 
could see the brand upon his brow. Then in words of 
thrilling pathos, Lincoln appealed to the jurors as fa- 
thers of sons who might become fatherless, and as hus- 
bands of wives who might be widowed, to yield to no 
previous impressions, no ill-founded prejudice, but to 
do his client justice ; and as he alluded to the debt of 
gratitude which he owed to the boy's sire, tears were 
seen to faU from many eyes unused to weep. It was 
near night when he concluded by saying that, if justice 
were done — ^as he believed it would be — ^before the sun 
should set, it would shine upon his client a free man. 
The jury retired, and the court adjourned for the day. 
Half an hour had not elapsed, when, as the officers of 
the court and the volunteer attorney sat at the tea-ta- 
ble of their hotel, a messenger announced that the jury 
had returned to their seats. All repaired immediately 
to the court-house, and while the prisoner was being 
brought from the jail, the court-room was filled to 
overflowing with citizens of the town. When the pris- 
oner and his mother entered, silence reigned as com- 
pletely as though the house was empty. The foreman 
of the jury, in answer to the usual inquiry of the 
court, delivered the verdict of ' Not Guilty !' The 
widow dropped into the arms of her son, who lifted her 
up, and told her to look upon him as before — free and 
innocent. Then, with the words, ' Where is Mr. Lin- 
coln ?' he rushed across the room and grasped the hand 
of his deliverer, while his heart was too full for utter- 
ance, Lincoln turned his eyes toward the West, where 
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the sun stiU lingered in view, and then, turning to the 
youth, said, ^ It is not yet sundown, and you are free/ 
I confess that my cheeks were not wholly unwet by 
tears, and I turned from the affecting scene. As I cast 
a glance behind, I saw Abraham Lincoln obeying the 
divine injunction by comforting the widowed and the 
fatherless/' 

In May, 1859, Mr. Lincoln wrote the subjoined let- 
ter to a German citizen of Illinois. The letter speaks 
for itself, and needs no comment : 

" Springfield, May 17, 1859. 

" Dear Sir — ^Tour letter, in which you inquire, on 
your own account and in behalf of certain other Ger- 
man citizens, whether I approve or oppose the consti- 
tutional provision in relation to naturalized citizens 
which was lately enacted in Massachusetts, and whether 
I favor or oppose a fusion of the Republicans with the 
other Oj)position elements in tlio campaign of ISGO, 
has been received. 

^' Massachusetts is a sovereign and independent State, 
and I have no right to advise her in her policy. Yet, 
if any one is desirous to draw a conchision as to \vhat; 
I would do from wliat she has done, I may speak willi- 
out impropriety. I say, then, that so far as I understand 
the Massachusetts provision, I am against its a(lo])ti()n, 
not only in Illinois, but in every other place in wliicli 
I have the right to oppose it. As I understand the 
spirit of our institutions, it is designed to ])romot(^. the 
elevation of men. I am, therefore, liostiL^ to anything 
that tends to their debasement. It is well known that 
I deplore the oppressed condition of the blacks, and it 
would, therefore, be very inconsistent for me to look 
with approval upon any measure that infringes upon 
the inalienable rights of white m( n, whether or not they 
are born in another land or speak a different language 
from our own. 
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" In respect to a fusion, I am in favor of it whenevi 
it can be effected on Eepublican principles, but upoi 
no other condition. A fusion upon any other jplatforn 
would be as insane as unprincipled. It would thereb; 
"se the whole Notth, while the common enemy woult 
still have the support of the entire South. The ques- 
tion in relation to men is different. There are gooc 
and patriotic men and able statesmen in the Soutii 
whom I would willingly support if they would plac< 
themselves on Kepubhcan gi'ound ; but I shall oppose 
the lowering of the Eepublican standard even by a 
Jiair's-breadth. 

'^ I have written in haste, but I believe I have an-» 
swered your questions substantially. 

" Eespectfully, yours, 
" Abraham Lincoln. 

"Dr. Theodob Canisius.'' 

" We have heard," says the The EvansviUe (Ind.) 
Journal y " the following anecdote related of the people's 
candidate for the Presidency, which shows the love of 
knowledge, the industry, the conscientiousness, and the 
integrity of the subject of this sketch : 

" It is well known that he lived in Spencer county, 
above here in Indiana, in his young days. He was a 
hard-working lad, and very eager in his thirst for 
knowledge. A man, named Crawford, owned a copy 
of Weems's Life of Washington — ^the only one in the 
whole neighborhood. Young Lincoln borrowed that 
interesting book (not having money to spare to buy 
one), and while reading it, by a slight negligence, left 
it in a window, when a rain-storm came up and wet the 
book so as to ruin it. Young Lincoln felt badly, but, 
like an honest boy, he went to Mr. Crawford with the 
ruined book, acknowledged his accountability for its 
destruction, and his willingness to make due compensa- 
tion. He said he had no money, but would work out 
the value of the book. 
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The owner of the book said to him, '"Well, Ab(» 
5 as it'H yon, I -won't be hard on you. If you wii | 
come over and pull fodder for two days, I'll let yoa | 
off.' 

" Abe went oyer accordingly, and pulled fodder th* J 
xequisite time ; and bo tall and bandy a lad was he, ! 
that Crawford re^juired him to pull the fodder ofi' of 1 
the tallest stalks, while ho took the Bliortest onea him- J 
aelf." * 
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PAKT FOURTH. 

THE CONVENTION AND ITS NOMINATIONS. 

On the sixteentli day of May the Republican Na- 
tional Convention met at Chicago in a large building 
put up for the purpose and called the " Wigwam/' 

The doors were opened at 11 o'clock. 

Long before that hour the concourse of people as- 
sembled around the doors numbered many thousands 
more than could gain admittance to the building. As 
soon as the doors were opened the entire body of the 
Wigwam was solidly packed with men. The seats in 
the galleries were equally closely packed with ladies. 
The interior of the hall was handsomely decorated with 
evergreen, statuary, and flowers, and presented a strik- 
ing appearance. There were not less than ten thousand 
persons in the building, while the open doors displayed 
to view crowds in the streets unable to obtain more 
than a glimpse inside of the hall. 

At 12 o'clock the Convention was called to order by 
Gov. Morgan of New- York, Chairman of the National 
Committee, who named the honorable David Wilmot 
of Pennsylvania for temporary President. 

The Chair named Judge Marshall of Md., and Gov. 
Cleveland of Conn., to conduct Mr. Wilmot to his seat. 
Judge Marshall introduced Mr. Wilmot as the man 
who dared to do right regardless of consequences. 
With such a man, he said, there is no such word as fail 



Mr. WiLMOT adJrcaaod the Convention brit-fly, ro- 

Ituruing thanks for the high and undeaerviMl hynor. 

Bu would carry the remembrance of it with him to tho 

lay of his death. It was unnecessary for him in re- 

1 the Convention of the high iluty devolved upon 

1. A great sectional interest had for ytara dymi- 

pated with a high hand over the aOairs of the country. 

t had bent all its energy to the extension and natural- 

itation of slavery. It is the mission of the Bepublicon 

,rty to oppose this policy, and reetoro to tho govem- 

3nt the pohcy of the Euvolutionary fathers ; to reBiat 

e dogma that slavery pxisla wherever the Constitu- 

I extends ; to read the Constitution as our fathers 

jad it. That Constitution was not ordained to em- 

! slavery within all the limits of the country, 

^'ifhtty lived and died in the faith that slavery was a blot, 

and would soon be washed out. Had they deemed that 

the Revolution was to establish a great slave empire, 

wt% one would have drawn the sword in such a cause. 

The battle was fought to establish freedom. Slavery 

u igectional — -freedom is national. [Applause.] He 

deemed it nnnecessary to remind the delegates of the 

outrages and usurpations of the Democratic party. 

Those outrages will not be conhned to the limits of 

the slave States if the South have the power, and the 

sa&ty of the free States requires the Bepublicass 

should take the government, and administer it as it 

has been administered by Washington, Jefferson, and 

Jackson — even down to Van Buren and Polk — ^before 

these new dogmas were engrafted in the Democratic 

pplicy. He assumed his duties, exhorting a spirit of 

J^nuony to control the action of the delegates. 
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Committees on business and credentials wei-o ap- 
pointed. In the afternoon session, the Committee on 
Organization reported the name of George Ashmun, 
of Massachusetts, for President, and Vice-Presidents 
and Secretaries from every State represented in the 
Convention. The subjoined Committee on Kesolutions 
was appointed : 



Maine George Talbot. 

New-Hampshire. . . .Amos Tuck. 

Vermont E. M. Briggs. 

Massachusetts... G. S. Boutwcll. 

Rhode Island B. T. Earner. 

Connecticut S. W. Kellogg. 

New-York Henry K. Seldcn. 

New-Jersey . .Thomas S. Dudley. 
Pennsylvania. . . .William Jessup. 

Ohio J. H. Barrett. 

Indiana William T. Otto. 

Illinois Gustavus Koeler. 

Wisconsin Carl SchurjE. 



Iowa 'John 1.. Kasson. 

Minnesota Stephen Miller. 

Delaware N. D. Smithen. 

Maryland F. P. Blair. 

Virginia Alfred Caldwell. 

Kentucky George T. Blakelj. 

Michigan Austin Blair. 

Missouri Charles M. Bemais. 

California F. P. Tracy. 

Texas J. Strausi. 

D istrict of Columbia . .G. A. Hall. 

Nebraska A. S. Bradlock. 

Kansas J . F . Hatterscheidt. 



On Thursday morning the Convention met at ten 
o'clock. The greatest enthusiasm was manifested, both 
inside and outside of the " Wigwam.'' The entire day- 
was consumed in the consideration of the proper rules 
to be adopted for the government of the Convention, 
and in discussing the resolutions reported from the 
Committee. It was agreed that a mqjority should nom- 
inate the candidates. The following resolutions were 
adopted by the Convention as 



THE PLATFORM OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTT. 

" Resolved, That we, the delegated representatives 
of the Eepublican electors of the United States, in 
Convention assembled, in the discharge of the duty we 
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^ovre to our constittienta and our country, unite iu ihu 

' fellowiag declarations : 

" FtTat : That the history of the nation during the 
ut four years Las fully estahUsKed the propriety and 
ieceaaity of the organization and perpetuation of tfao 
tepablieao party, and that the cauces which callml it 
bto existence are permanent in their nature, and now, 
more than ever heforo, demand ita peaceful and consti- 

"^tutional triumph. 

"Second: That the maintonanee of tho principles 
promulgated in the Declaration of Independence, and 
embodied in the Federal Constitution, is CBsential to 
the preservation of our republican institutions ; tliat 
the Federal Conatitution, the righta of the Stateii, and 
the Union of the States, must and shall be preserved ; 
and that we reassert ' these txutlis to be s^-uvidcnt, 
that all man are created equal ; that they are endowed 
by tlioir Creator with certain inalienable rights ; that 
amoog thaa$ are life, liberty, and the purfluit of happi- 
Bees. That to secore these rights, governments are 
instituted among men, dciivini; their just powers from 
the consent of the goverui'd.' 

^'Third: That to the Union of the States this 
nation owes ita unprecedented increase in population ; 
its surprising development of material resources ; its 
rapid augmentation of wealth ; its happiness at home, 
and its honor abroad ; and we hold in abhorrence all 
schemes for disunion, come from whatever source they 
may ; and we congratulate the country that no Repub- 
lican member of Congress has uttered or countenanced 
a threat of disunion, so often made by Democratic 
members of Congress without rebuke, and with ap- 
plause irom their political associates ; and we denounce 
those threats of disunion, iu case of a popular over- 
throw of their ascendency, as denying the vital princi- 
ples of a free government, and as an avowal of con- 
templated treason, which it is the imperative duty of an 
indignant people strongly to rebuke and forever silence. 
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Fovnrth : That the maintenance inviolate of the 
rights of the States, and especially the right of each 
State to order and control its own domestic institu- 
tions, according to its own judgment exclusively, is 
essential to that balance of power on which the perfec- 
tion and endurance of our political faith depends, and 
we denounce the lawless invasion by armed force of any 
State or Territory, no matter imder what pretext, as 
among the gravest of crimes. 

" Fifth : That the present Democratic administrar- 
tion has far exceeded our worst apprehensions in its 
measureless subserviency to the exactions of a sectional 
interest, as is especially evident in its desperate exer- 
tions to force the infamous Lecompton Constitution 
upon the protesting people of Kansas — ^in construing 
the personal relation between master and servant to 
involve an unqualified property in persons — in its at- 
tempted enforcement everywhere, on land and sea, 
through the intervention of Congress and the Federal 
Courts, of the extreme pretensions of a purely local 
interest, and in its general and unvarying abuse of the 
power intrusted to it by a confiding people. 

^^ Sixth : That the people justly view with alarm the 
reckless extravagance which pervades every department 
of the federal government ; that a return to rigid 
economy and accountability is indispensable to arrest 
the system of plunder of the public treasury by favored 
partisans ; while the recent startling developments of 
fraud and corruption at the federal metropolis, show 
that an entire change of administration is imperatively 
demanded. 

" Seventh: That the new dogma that the Constitu- 
tion, of its own force, carries slavery into any or all the 
territories of the United States, is a dangerous political 
heresy, at variance with the explicit provisions of that 
instrument itself, with cotemporaneous expositions, and 
with legislative and judicial precedent, is revolutionary 
ia its tendency, and subversive of the peace and har- 
mony of the country. 
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^'Eighth: That the normal condifion of rI] the t«Ti- 
tory of the United States is that of frwdom ; that ai 
BUT ropublican fathers, when they had ah(i]ii«]i<:-d Bluvcry 
In all our national territoiy, ordaim*d that no ikthuu 
Bhould be deprived of life, liberty, or pruperty, without 
the process of law, it becomes our duty, by IcpislatioD, 
whenever such legialatioa is necessary, to uiaintaiu tiuB 
provision of the Constitution against all attempts to 
violate it ; and we deny the authority of Congress, of a 
territorial legislature, or of any individuals, to give 
l^;al existence to slavery in any territory of the United 
States. 
j"' ''Ninth: That we brand the recent re-opening of the 
I. African slave-trade, under the cover of our national 
tflhg, aided by perversions of judicial power, as a crime 
' [ainst humanity, a burning shame to our country and 
je ; and we call upon CongreBB to take prompt and 
fficient measures for the total and final suppression of 
Vftt execrable traffic. 

" Tenth : That in the recent vetoes by their federal 
governors, of the acts of the legislatures of Kansas and 
Nebraska^ probihiiing slavery in those tcrritorii.'s, wa 
find a piuctical illustration of the boasted democratic 
principle of non-intervention and Popular Sovereignty, 
embodied in the Kansas and Nebraska bill, and a de- 
ntmciation of the deception and fraud involved therein. 
" Eleventh : That Kansas should of right be immedi- 
ately admitted as a State, under the constitution re- 
cently formed and adopted by her people, and accepted 
hy the House of Representatives. 

" Twelfth : That while providing revenue for the sup- 
port of the general government by duties upon imposts, 
sound policy rec^uires such an adjustment of these im- 
posts as to encourage the development of the industrial 
interest of the whole country, and we commend that 
policy of national exchanges which secures to the work- 
ing man liberal wages, to agriculture remunerating 
prices, to mechanics and manufacturers an adequate 
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reward for their skill, labor, and enterprise, and to the 
nation commercial prosperity and independence. 

^^ Thirteenth : That we protest against any sale or 
alienation to others of the public lands held by actual 
settlers, and against any view of the free homestead 
policy which regards thp settlers as paupers or suppli- 
cants for public bounty ; and we demand the passage 
by Congress of the complete and satisfactory homestead 
measure which has already passed the House. 

'^ Fourteenth : That the Kepublican party is opposed 
to any change in our naturalization laws, or any State 
legislation by which the rights of citizenship hitherto 
accorded to immigrants from foreign lands shall be 
abridged or impaired ; and in favor of giving a full and 
efficient protection to the rights of all classes of citizens, 
whether native or naturalized, both at home and abroad. 

^'Fifteenth : That appropriations by Congress for 
river and harbor improvements, of a national character, 
required for the accommodation and security of an ex- 
isting commerce, are authorized by the Constitution 
and justified by an obligation of the government to pro- 
tect the lives and property of its citizens. 

" Sixteenth : That a railroad to the Pacific Ocean is 
imperatively demanded by the interests of the whole 
country ; that the federal government ought to render 
immediate and efficient aid in its construction, and 
that, as preliminary thereto, a daily overland mail 
should be promptly established. 

^' Seventeenth : Finally, having thus set forth our 
distinctive principles and views, we invite the co-oper- 
ation of all citizens, however differing on other ques- 
tions, who substantially agree with us in their affirm- 
ance and support.'' 

A scene of the wildest excitement followed the adop- 
tion of the platform, the immense multitude rising 
and giving round after round of applause ; ten thou* 
Band voices swelled into a roar so deafening that, for 
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iveral minuteH, every attempt to restore order 
hopelessly vain. The nmltitudc outside took up and 
re-echoed the cheers, making the scene of enthusiaflni 
and excitement unparalleled in any similar gathering. 

On Friday morning the wigwam waa closely packed 
for a full hour before the Conveation aasemhli^d. The 
interest in the proceedings appeared on the increase as 
the time for balloting approached. A crowd, numbered 
by thousands, had been outside the building since nine 
o'clock, anxiously awaiting intelligence from the inside. 
Arrangements had been made for passing the result of 
the ballots up from the platform to the roof of the 
huilding, and through the skyhght, men being station- 
'-^ above to convey speedily the intelligenee to the mul- 

ide in the streets. 
V A large procession was formed by the rarioua delega- 
tions, to march to the hall, preceded by bands oi 



. As the del^ates entered on the platform the several 
distinguished men were greeted with rounds of applausfl 
by the audience. 

The Convention then voted to proceed to hallot for 
a candidate for President of the United States. 

Wm. M. Evarts, of New- York, did not rise for the 
purpose of making a speech, but only to ask if at this 
time it is in order to put candidates in nomination. 

The President : The Chair considers it in order to 
name candidates without debate. 

. Wm. M, Erarta rose and said — I beg leave to offer 
the name of Wm. H. Seward as a candidate before tins 
Convention, for the nomination of President of the 
United States. 
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This nomination was received with lend and long- 
continned applause. 

Mr. Judd, of Illinois, rose and said': Mr. President, 
I beg leave to offer, as a candidate before this Conven- 
tion for President of the United States, the name of 
Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois. 

The crowded audience greeted this nomination with 
perfectly deafening applause, the shouts swelling into 
a perfect roar, and being continued for several minutes, 
the wildest excitement and enthusiasm prevailing. 

Mr. Dudley, of New-Jersey, presented the name of 
Wm. L. Dayton. 

Gov. E^der, of Pennsylvania : The State of Penn- 
sylvania desires to present, as her candidate, the name 
of Simon Cameron. 

Mr. Carter, of Ohio, put forward the name of Salmon 
P. Chase, of Ohio. 

Mr. Smith of Maryland — I am instructed by the 
State of Indiana to second the nomination of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. [Another outburst of enthusiastic ap- 
plause from the body of the Hall, mingled with some 
hisses.] 

Francis P. Blair of Missouri nominated Edwaid 
Bates of Missouri. 

Mr. Blair of Michigan said, on the part of Michigan, 
I desire to say that the Kepublicans of that State 
second the nomination of William H. Seward for the 
Presidency. 

Tremendous applause followed this speech, thou- 
sands of those present rising and waving their hats and 
handkerchiefs, and swelling the applause to a thunder- 
ing roar through several minutes. 



^^^^^ ABKAQAU LINCOLN. 

ToBi Ct'rwin of Ohio nominaiid Jfilui M'l-ftn oT 
Ohio for the Prefiidcncy. [Land a[i|.JfiUN.] 

Carl Sdlurz ofWisconaiu, on tho [hhI vf lin Htiiir, 
here rose and seconded the nominiition iti' Wiliiwu H. 
Seward. 

Upon this another scene of tlie grcatmt eutliusiasiu 
and tumultuous excitement unsued. 

Mr. North of Minnesota also seconded, on the part 
of Minnesota, the nomination of Mr, Seward. [Tre- 
mendous applause.] 

Mr. Wilson of Kansas — The delegates and people of 
Kansas second the nomination. [Renewed cheers.] 

Mr. Delano of Ohio, on the part of a largo number 
of people of Ohio — I desire to second the nomination 
of the man who can split rails and maul Democrats, 
Abraham Lincoln. [Rounds of applause by Lincoln 
men.] 

A delegate from Iowa also seconded the nomination 
of Mr. Lincoln, on the part of that State, amidst re- 
newed applause and excitement, 

A Voice — Abe Lincoln has it hy the sound now. 
Let us ballot. 

Judge Logan of Illinois — Mr. President, in order or 
out of order, I propose this Convention and audience 
give three cheers for the man who is evidently their 
nominee. 

The President — If the Convention will get over this 
irrepressible excitement, the roll will be called. 

After some further excitement the calling of the 
roll commenced, the applause at the different announce- 
ments being with difficulty checked. 

When Maryland was called, the Chairman of tha 
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delegation cast the vote of the State for Bates, two 
delegates claiming their right to individual votes. 

After some discussion the Convention rejected the 
votes as cast by the Chairman, and received the votes 
of the delegates separately. 

On the first ballot Mr. Seward received 173^ votes ; 
Mr. Lincoln, 102 ; and Mr. Bates, 48. The balance 
were divided between Messrs. Cameron, Chase, McLean, 
Wade, etc., etc. The States voting for Mr. Lincoln, 
were Illinois, Indiana, and, in party Maine, New- 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, and Iowa. 

The second ballot was then taken. 

Mr. Cameron's name was withdrawn. 

For Mr, Lincoln. 

New-Hampshire 9 Delaware 6 

Vermont 10 Kentucky 9 

Rhode Island 3 Ohio U 

Pennsylvania 48 Iowa 6 

The whole vote for Lincoln was 181. 

For Mr, Seward. 

Massachusetts 22 Kentucky. 7 

New-Jersey 4 Texas 6 

Pennsylvania 2^ Nebraska 8 

The whole vote for Mr. Seward was 1844-. 

Bates 35 Cameron 2 

McLean 8 Dayton 10 

Chase 42^ C.M.Clay 2 

The third ballot was taken amid excitement, and 
cries for ^' the ballot.'' Intense feeling existed during 
the ballot, each vote being awarded in breathless si- 
lence and expectancy. 
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For Mr. Lincoln. 

MMMohtuetts 8 Maryland 9 ^ 

Wioda lalsud 6 Eantncky It fl 

New-Jeraey 8 Ohio (upplame) 29 ^ 

PeniiajlTanis 62 Oregon U ' 

This gave Lincoln 230| votes, or -witliiii 1\ of a 
nomlDation. 

Mr, Andrew of Maseachnsette tlien rose and correct- 
ed the vote of MassachuBettB, hy changing four votes, 
and giving them to Lincoln, thus nominating liim by 
2^ majority. 

The Convention immediately Lecame wildly excited. 

A large portion of the delegates, -who had kept tally, 
at once eaid the struggle waa decided, and half the 
Convention rose, cheering, shouting, and waving hats. 

The audience took up the cheers, and the confusion 
hecame deafening. 

State after State rose, striving to change their votes 
to the winning candidate, but the noise and enthnsi- 
asm rendered it impossible for the delegates to make 
themselves heard. 

Mr. McCrillia of Maine, making himself heard, said 
that the young giant of the West is now of age. 
Maine now casts for him her 16 votes. 

Mr. Andrew of Massachusetts changed the vote of 
that State, giving 18 to Mr. Lincoln and 8 to Mr. 
Seward. 

Intelligence of the nomination was now conveyed 
to the men on the roof of the building, who imme- 
diately made the outside multitude aware of the result. 
The first roar of the cannon soon mingled itself with 
the cheers of the people, and the same moment a man 
6» 
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appeared in the hall bringing a large painting of Mr. 
Lincoln. The scene at the time beggars description ; 
11,000 people inside, and 20,000 or 25,000 outside, 
were yelling and shouting at once. Two cannon sent 
forth roar after roar in quick succession. Delegates 
bore up the sticks and boards bearing the names of the 
several States, and waved them aloft over their heads, 
and the vast multitude before the platform were waving 
hats and handkerchiefs. The whole scene was one of 
the wildest enthusiasm. 

Mr. Brown, of Mo., desired to change 18 votes of 
Missouri for the gallant son of the West, Abraham 
Lincoln ; Iowa, Connecticut, Kentucky, and Minne- 
sota, also changed their votes. The result of the third 
ballot was announced : 

Whole numbep of votes cast 466 

Necessary to a choice 234 

Mr. Abraham Lincoln received 354, and was declared 
duly nominated. 

The States still voting for Seward were Massachu- 
setts, 8 ; New- York, 70 ; New-Jersey, 5 ; Pennsylva- 
nia, i ; Maryland, 2 ; Michigan, 12 ; Wisconsin, 10 ; 
California, 3 — total, IIOJ. 

Mr. Dayton received one vote from New-Jersey, and 
Mr. McLean half a vote from Pennsylvania. 

The result was received with renewed applause. 

When silence was restored, Wm. M. Evarts came 
forward on the Secretary's table, and spoke as follows : 

^^ Mr, Chairman, Gentlemen of the National Con- 
vention .-—The State of New- York, by a full delega- 
tion, with complete unanimity in purpose at home, 
came to the Convention and presented its choice, one 
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of its citizens, who liad served the State from boyhood 
np, and labored for and loved it. We came her^, a 
great State, with, as we thoTight, a great statfeman 
'^(applause), and our love of the great Republic, from 
I <which we are all delegates. The great Republic of the 
-•AnieTican Union, and our love for the great Rejiubli- 
' .Ban party of the Union, and our love for our states- 
a and candidate, made us thinlt we did our duty to 
e country, and the whole country, in expressing onr 
preference and love for him. (Applause.) But, gen- 
I ^memen, it was from Governor iSeward that most of us 
f*leftnied to love Republican principles and the Republi- 
rnaa party. (Cheers.) His fidelity to the country, the 
istitution, and the laws — his fidelity to the party 
\ aad the principle that majorities govern — his intereat 
in the advancement of our party to its victory, that 
our country may rise to its true glory, induces mo to 
declare that I speak his sentiments, as I do the united 
opinion of our delegation, when I move, sir, as I do 
now, that the nomination of Abraham Lincoln, of Il- 
linois, as the Republican candidate for the suffrages of 
the whole country for the office of Chief M^strate 
of the American Union, be made unanimous." (Ap- 
plause, and three cheers for New- York.) 

The life-size portrait of Abraham Lincoln was here 
exhibited from the platform, amid renewed cheers. 

Mr. Andrews, of Massachusetts, on the part of the 
united delegniion of that State, seconded the motion 
of the gentleman of New- York, that the nomination 
1*6 made unanimous. 

Eloquent speeches, endorsing the nominee, were alar 
made by Carl Schurz, F. P. Blair, of MiBsourij and 
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Mr. Browning, of Illinois, all of which breathed a 
spirit of confidence and enthusiasm. 

At the close, three hearty cheers were given for 
New- York, and the nomination of Mr. Lincoln made 
unanimous; 

With loud cheers for Lincoln, the Convention ad- 
journed till five o'clock. 

On the first ballot, in the evening session, Mr. Ham- 
lin, of Maine, received 194 votes for the Vice-Presi- 
dency, and was nominated with enthusiasm. 

THE RATIFICATION BY THE PEOPLE. 

Everywhere, throughout the land, in New- York as 
weU as Illinois, in Pennsylvania as well as Lidiana, 
everywhere, the voice of the people has gone up in 
shouts of joy over the nomination of Lincoln and 
Hamlin. Even from Albany, where the friends of Mr. 
Seward were so strong, comes a despatch like the fol- 
lowing, dated the night of the day on which the nom- 
inations were made : 

'^ Nine o'clock, p. m. — The Kepublicans of this city 
are now fairly waked up, and the wildest excitement 
prevails in regard to the nomination of Lincoln. State 
street is a perfect sea of fire from burning tar barrels. 
The whole heavens are illuminated with a red glare, 
cannon is firing, music is playing, and the people are 
shouting on State street and Broadway. " Both streets 
are literally jammed with men of all parties, who are 
earnestly discussing the action of the Convention. 

" The Republicans of the city are now more reconciled 
to the nomination, and unite in hearty approval of it. 
They consider that while Lincoln may not be as strong 
in the State as Seward, he will b© less objectionable 
throughout the Union. 
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_ " Since the reception of the sacceBBful laying of the 
Atlantic cahle, no more ammated scene has ever Iwen 
witDeased in this city than has been ecen this evening. 
" In New- York two six-pounders were hrought to the 
Park, and fired each a hundred tiincB — one of them by 
"order of the Kepuhliean General Committee, and the 
other under the patronage of private citizens. Uesidca 
these the Central Committee ordered one hundred gang 
to be fired in Madison and Hamilton squares respective- 
ly. In Mount Morris square, also, the big gun was 
brought out, and a hundred rounds announced to the 
citizens the nomination of Lincoln and Hamlin. Great 
numbers of enthusiastic Republicans gathered in the 
square, and the excitement was intense," 

In Philadelphia : " The Republicans opened their 
campaign by an immense mass meeting in Independence 
Square. John E. Myers, Esq. presided at the main 
stand, and three other meetings were organized — two 
at opposite antrles of the square and one within the 
State-House. The meeting having been called to rati- 
fy the nominations made by the Chicago Convention, 
this was done in a series of resolutions highly eulogistic 
of the candidates and approving and adopting the plat- 
form on which they have been placed. Speeches were 
delivered hy Mr. Senator Trdubull, of Illinois ; 
Charles R. Tkain, of Massachusetts ; Wm. M. 
Dunn, of Indiana ; Orris S, Ferry, of Connecticut ; 
Jahes H. Campbell, of Pennsylvania ; John Sher- 
man, of Ohio ; G. A. Grow, of Pennsylvania ; Justin 
S. MoRRiL, of Vemiont ; M. S. Wilkinson, of Min- 
nesota ; and other distinguished gentlemen. The as- 
sembl^e, in the display of numbers and enthusiasm, 
has rarely if ever been surpassed. Ward precisions 
inarched to the square with bands of music, fireworks, 
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transparencies, rails, etc. ; and when tlie series of meet- 
ings concluded, at about half-past ten o'clock, the 
multitude then proceeded to the Continental hotel in 
compliment to the distinguished speakers. 

In a speech at a Eepublican ratification meeting at 
Harrisburg, Senator Cameron, while declaring that he 
had hoped for the nomination of Mr. Seward, described 
Mr. Lincoln as " a candidate less known in public life, 
perhaps, but who, on all occasions, when demands have 
been made upon his zeal and patriotism, has borne him- 
self bravely and honorably. In regard to the great 
interests of Pennsylvania, the subject of protection to 
labor, his record is clear, emphatic,^and beyond suspi- 
cion. He will require no endorsement to convince the 
people of Pennsylvania that their interests will be per- 
fectly secure in his hands. Himself a laborer in early 
life, he has struggled with adversity until he has reach- 
ed the proud position he now occupies, by the single 
aid of a strong purpose, seconded by an unyielding 
will ; and it is not in the hearts of Pennsylvanians to 
doubt such a man. The laboring men of this State 
ever control the ballot-box when they arise in the maj- 
esty of their strength. Let them go to the election 
next autumn, and, while they are securing their own 
interests, let them elevate to the highest place in their 
election gift, Abraham Lincoln, a workingman like 
themselves/' 

At Washington, D. C, an enthusiastic ratification 
meeting was held — the first time such a meeting has 
been held in that city. 

The public press was never before so unanimous in 
its commendation of a candidate. 
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I The N, Y. JVibune Bays : 

I ■ *' WtiJe Mr. Lincoln'a position as a Etjpiiblicftn ron- 

■ .flers him satistactory to the most zealous member of 
r-tlie party, the moderation of his character, and tlio 
B^nservative tendencies of his mind, long improved and 
Byell known of all men in public Hie, commend liim to 
■grery section of the opposition. There is no good 
■feason why Americana and Whigs, and in short all 
C«ho are inspired rather by patriotism than by party 
^:fteling, should not rally to his support. Eepuhlicans 
;, flud consenrativcs, those who dread the extenalon of 

Slavery, and those who dread the progress of adminis- 
trative and legislative corruption, may he assured that 
in him both these evils will find a stern and immoj-able 
antagonist and an impassable barrier. At the same 
time, as a man of the people, raised by hia own genins 
and integrity from the humblest to the highest poaition, 
having made for hitnself an honored name as a lawyer, 
an advocate, a popular orator, a statesman, and a man, 
the indnstrifnis and intcl]iy;(;nt masses of ihe country 
may well hail his nomination with a swelling tide of 
enthusiasm, of which the wild and prolonged outbursts 
at Chicago yesterday are the fitting prelude and be- 
ginning. 

We need hardly say that the election of Mr. Lincoln, 
though it cannot be accomplished without arduous and 

?ersiBtent efforts, is emmentiy & thin ff that can be done. 
'he disruption of the Democratic Party, now perhaps 
less likely to be repaired than before his nomination, 
the fact that he was put forward by one of the doubt- 
ful States, lUinoia, and nominated in great measure by 
votes from two others, namely Pennsylvania and IJew- 
Jersey, the universal desire of the country to settle the 
vexatious Slavery question in accordance with the 
views of the fathers — all these are powerful in behalf 
of the Chicago ticket." 

The Springfield, Maas.^ B^mhHoan : 
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" In ways, which it is useless to mention now, we 
are, of course, disappointed ; in ways, which we shall 
have frequent occasion to mention between this date 
and November, we are glad and grateful. The nomi- 
nee is a positive man — a live man — and in these re- 
spects matches well with the platform, which is bold, 
manly, and comprehensive. The many friends of Mr. 
Seward, particularly, will feel aggrieved by this result, 
but it could not have been otherwise. The States 
which must be carried to secure a Republican triumph 
did not dare to assume Mr. Seward, and the forcing up- 
on them of a name that would weaken them, and de- 
velop opposition — organized and consolidated — ^would 
have been neither wise nor fair. We predict for the 
ticket a popularity that will grow, as the campaign ad- 
vances, into a furor of enthusiasm. We predict, fur- 
thermore, that it will be elected." 

The Boston Atlas : 

" As in 1840 and 1848, the Whig party passed by 
the prominent names before the Conventions at the out- 
set, and as in 1844 and in 1852 the Democratic party 
did the same thing, and elected men who were not the 
most prominently before the people, the Republicans 
have in this instance taken up men fresh from the peo- 
ple, of broad and statesmanlike qualities, of unques- 
tioned abilities, and of tried patriotism, in what is to 
be to them a great, and, as we confidently believe, a 
triumphantly successful campaign. In a nomination 
of this nature, there must have been necessarily many 
preferences from people of difierent sections, some of 
which were to be set aside. Mr. Seward, Mr. Chase, 
Mr. Cameron, Mr. Banks, Mr. Bates, and Mr. McLean, all 
have friends presented their names for the first or sec- 
ond place on the ticket. For ourselves, we might have 
had personal preferences equally strong with others. 
But at a time like this, personal preferences are to be 
subordinated, to the will of the majority, as expressed 



in the Convention, as to the auccese of the ticket ofl In- 
dicated by the judgment of that body." 

The N. T. Evening Post : 

" Our country is ncit, however, distinguished alone for 
its stupendous physical progress, ior those grand tri- 
umphs over nature which have sprinkled the whole con- 
tinent with cities, and connected its remotest parts hy 
railroads and telegraphs. It baa also worked out for it- 
self a peculiar social and political constitution. Pla- 
cing, for the first time in the history of mankind, the 
controlling power of government in the hands of the 
whole people, it haa constructed a vast fabric of socie- 
ty on that new basis. It has said to all ranks and or- 
ders of men, here you are free ; here you are equal in 
rights to each other ; hero the careers of life ore open 
to every comer ; men are thrown upon their own 
intrinsic manhood for their reliance, and it belongs to 
each one to become the architect of his own fortunes. 
Tliis unlimited freedom of action, though it has pro- 
duced some social evils, has produced much greater 
good, and we do not believe that there is a nation on 
the globe in which the masses of the people are so 
prosperous, so intelligent, and so contented as they are 
in this nation. What more striking illustration of its 
effects could we have, than the rise of Mr. Lincoln to 
hia present importance in the eyes of the world P Is 
he not pre-eminently the child of our free institutions ? 
A poor orphan, without education or friends, by the 
labor of his hands, by the energy of his will, by the 
manliness and probity of has character, he raises him- 
self to fortune and fame ; a powerful party, which 
contains, to say the least, as much virtue and intelli- 
gence as any other, assigns him, without intrigues or 
efforts of his own, the first place in its regards, making 
him the bearer of its standard in a momentous politi- 
cal conflict ; and in a few months more we may see the 
once friendleBS boy the occupant of the PresidTjutiai 
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chair. Thus the spirit of our institutions is strikingly 
embodied in his career, which is itself an adnurable 
commentary on their excellence." 

And the conservative Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can : 
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The people of Pennsylvania are eminently practi- 
cal in all their views and actions. We are not hasty 
nor inconsiderate. We take time to reflect and gener- 
ally act intelligently. It has been so in this case. 
Our State entered into the canvass at Chicago i^rith 
a spirit, a determination, and an indomitable energy 
which completely surprised the gentlemen from the ex- 
treme North, and served us a rallying point for all the 
moderates. The Pennsylvania delegation was gener- 
ally accredited with the selfish purpose of going to Chi- 
cago to secure the nomination of one of our own sons. 
Such was far from the truth. When the ground was 
surveyed, it was found that from the Atlantic seacoast 
of Jersey to the Mississippi river, in the whole belt of 
States south of New- York and Michigan, there was a 
settled determination not to take Mr. Seward, nor, in- 
deed, any extreme man. Yet ths councils of these 
States were divided, and no chance of concentration 
seemed to present itself. At length Pennsylvania, by 
the force of her numbers and courage, solved the prob- 
lem. She sacrificed her own canditate, and rushed 
over to the side of the Illinois favorite, Lincoln. 

^' This nomination was made by Pennsylvania, audit 
could not have been accomplished without her. She 
brought together, for the first time, this noble phalanx 
of central free States, and gave them a community of 
feeling and purpose. From the first moment that this 
movement was begun victory was no longer doubtful. 
Pennsylvania demanded a protectionist, and so did all 
the States of this combination. Her demand could 
not be refused, and in Mr. Lincoln we have one whose 
devotion to American interests has been lifelong. 



Sprung, too, from good old PenusylTania Bt<}ck, 
was peculiarly entitled to her support, 

" Under these cii'ciiinatauces it is clear that our gtil>. 
lant Htate has eained a signal triumph at Chicago, aocL 
one, too, the effects of which are likely to prove lasting. 
In the demonstration of joy with which the nomination 
has been hailed at Eagton, Westchester, and other 
poi" ".^iroughout the interior, we read the indicatlona 
c*" '•yjular teeling. The belief is general that tlui 

idrania ticket, and naust receive the vote ** 
*j[n fiict, the people of this commonweall ._ 
.ied not to permit the election of another, 
j» President, no matter with how mucfai, 
j*y particular section of the country may de^ 
1 jiH. The interests of the whole country must bo 
atuaJided to first, and thoae of sections afterward. "We 
must purge the government of the corruptions which 
befoul every department at Washington. We must 
Bubet^tute honest, and patriotic, and sensible men &a, 
raokleea, and intriguing, and plunder-seeking {action- - 
ists, to whom the iuteroKta of humanity, the progrcsa 
of civilization and enhghtenmcnt, aud the rights and 
privileges of citizt'nship, are too small for serious con- 
sideration." 

And so we might go on, quoting hundreds of pages 
of similar remarks from the American Press. 

UB. LINCOLN AT HOME. 

.The Committee appointed by the National Convention 
to wait upon Mr. Lincoln, and inform him of his nomi- 
nation, immediately performed their duty, A corre- 
spondent of the Chicago Journal gives the subjoined 
graphic account of the visit of the Committee : 

-" The excursion train bearing the Committee appoint- 
ed by the Kational Convention at Chicago to wait on 
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Mr. Lincoln and notify him of his nomination, consist* 
ing of the President of the Convention, the Hon. Greo. 
Ashmun of Mass., and the chairmen of the differeni 
State delegations, arrived at Springfield, Friday even- 
ing at seven o'clock. 

"A great crowd was awaiting them at the depot, and 
greeted their coming with enthusiastic shouts. From 
the depot they marched to the hotel, accompanied by 
the crowd, and two or three bands discoursing stirring 
music. The appearance and names of the more distin- 
guished delegates were received with vociferous ap- 
plause, especially the venerable and famous Francis P. 
Blair of Maryland, the Hon. E. D. Morgan, Governor 
of New- York, and Governor Boutwell of Massachu- 
setts. 

" When they arrived at the hotel the crowd, still 
increasing, deployed off to the State-House square, to 
give vent to their enthusiasm in almost continual 
cheers, and listen to fervent speeches. 

" Having partaken of a bountiful supper, the delegates 
proceeded quietly, by such streets as would escape the 
crowd, to the residence of Mr. Lincoln. Quite a num- 
ber of outsiders were along, among whom were half a 
dozen editors, including the Hon. Henry J. Kaymond of 
The New- York Times. 

"Among the delegates composing the Committee, were 
many of the most distinguished men in that great Con- 
vention, such as Mr. Evarts of New- York, the accom- 
plished and eloquent spokesman of the delegation from 
the Empire State, and friend of Mr. Seward ; Judge 
Kelly of Pennsylvania, whose tall form and sonorous 
eloquence excited so much attention ; Mr. Andrew of 
Massachusetts, the round-faced, handsome man, who 
made such a beautiful and telling speech on behalf of 
the old Bay State, in seconding the motion to make 
Lincoln's nomination unanimous ; Mr. Simmons, the 
gray-headed United States Senator from Khode Island; 
Mr, Aslimun^ the President of the Convention, so long 
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Mhe bosom fnend sod ai-dent admirer of Daniel Web- 

nter, and the leader of the Massachusetta Whiga ; the 
■leteraii Blair, and his gallaut sous, Frank P. nnd 
PMontgomery ; brave old Blnkie of Kentucky ; Galln- 
Kgher, the litorary man of Ohio ; burly, loud-voiced 
B^artterof Ohio, who announced the four vott'S that 
Bsre Lincoln the nomination, and othera that I have 
Kot time to mention. 

ft. " la a few minutes (it now being about 8 p. m,), they 
^bere at Lincoln's house — on elegant two-story dwell- 
^tag, £'onting weet, of pleasing exterior, with a neat 
ncd roomy appearance, situated in the quiet part of the 
Itftwn, surroiinded with shrubbery, Aa they were pa8fr- 
Hk^ in at the gate and up the steps, two handsome lada 
m&f eight or ten years met them with a courteous ' Qood 
Krening, gentlemen.' 

fc^"'Are you Mr, Lincoln's son ?' said Mr. Evarts of 
Bnew-York. ' Yes, sir,' saitl the boy. ' Then lot's 
wiake hands ;' and they began grebting him bo warmly 
Bitfci to excite the younger one's attention, who had stood 
nlently by the opposite gatepost, and he sang out, 
* I'm a Lincoln, too ;' whereupon several deh'gates, 
.amid much laughter, saluted the young Lincoln. 

Having all collected in the large north parlor, Mr. 
Ashinun addressed Mr, Lincoln, who stood at the east 
end of the room, as follows : 

" ' I have, sir, the honor, in behalf of the gentlemen 
who are present, a Committee appointed by the Repub- 
lican Convention, recently assembled at Chicago, to 
discharge a most pleasant duty. We have come, sir, 
under a vote of instructions to tliat Committee, to 
notify you that you have been selected by the Conven- 
tion of the Eepublicans at Chicago, for President of the 
United States. They instruct us, sir, to notify you of 
that selection, and that Committee deem it not only 
respectful to yourself, but appropriate to the important 
matter which they have in hand, that they should 
come in person, and present to you the authenac fl\l 
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dence of the action of that Convention ; and, sir, "With- 
out any phrase which shall either be considered person- 
ally plauditory to yourself, or which shall have any 
reference to the principles involved in the questions 
whJch are connected with your nomination, I desire to 
present to you the letter which has been prepared, and 
which informs you of the nomination, and with it the 
platform, resolutions, and sentiments, which the Con- 
vention adopted. Sir, at your convenience, we shall 
be glad to receive from you such a response as it may 
be your pleasure to give us/ 

^^ Mr. Lincoln listened with a countenance grave and 
earnest, almost to sternness, regarding Mr, Ashmun 
with the profoundest attention, and at the conclusion of 
that gentleman's remarks, after an impressive pause, 
he replied in a clear but subdued voice, with that per- 
fect enunciation, which always marks his utterance, 
and a dignified sincerity of manner suited to the man 
and the occasion, in the following words : 

"^Mr. Chairman, and Gentlemen of the Com- 
mittee : I tender to you, and through you to the Ke- 
publican National Convention, and all the people 
represented in it, my profoundest thanks for the high 
honor done me, which you now formally announce. 
Deeply, and even painfully sensible of the great respon- 
sibility which is inseparable from this high honor — a 
responsibility which I could almost wish had fallen 
upon some one of the far more eminent men and ex- 
perienced statesmen whose distinguished names were 
before the Convention, I shall, by your leave, consider 
more fully the resolutions of the Convention, denomi- 
nated the platform, and without unnecessary or un- 
reasonable delay, respond to you, Mr. Chairman, in 
writing, not doubting that the platform will be found 
satisfactory, and the nomination gratefully accepted. 

" ' And now I will not longer defer the pleasure of 
taking you, and each of you, by the hand.' 



P*' Mr. Aslimun then introduced the delegates peiwaif'* 
TiHy to Mr. Lincoln, who shook them heartily by the 
hand. Gov. Morgan, Mr. Blair, Senator Simmons, Mr, 
Welles, and Mr. Fogg, of Connecticut, were first in- 
troduced ; then came hearty old Mr. Blakic, of Ken- 
tucky, Lincoln's native State, and, of course, they had 
to compare notes, inquire up old neighbors, and, if the 
time had allowed, they would soon have started to 
tracing out the old pioneer families. Major Ben. 
Eggleston, of Cincinnati, was next, and his greeting 
and reception were equally hearty. Tall Judge Kelly, 
of Pennsylvania, waa then presented by Mr. Ashmuu 
to Mr. Lincoln. As they shook hands, each eyed the 
other's ample proportions, with genuine admiration — 
Lincoln, for once, standing erect as an Indian during 
this evening, and showing hie tall form in its fllfl 
dignity. .... 4 

*' ' What's your height ?' inquired Lincoln. ^ 

" ' Six feet three ; what is youi-B, Mr. Lincoln l! i 
aaid Judge Kelly, in hia round, deliberate tone. 

" ' Six foet foin-,' rcphed Lincoln. 
" ' Then/ said Judge Kelly, ' Pennsylvania bows 
to lUinois. My dear man, for years my heart has been 
aching for a President that I could ^ooj up to, and I'v» 
found him at last in the land where we thought there 
were none but little gistats.' 

" Mr. Evarta, of New-York, expressed very gracefully 
his gratification at meeting Mr. Lincoln, whom he had 
heard at Cooper Institute, but where, on account of 
the pressure and crowd, he had to go away without an 
introduction. 

" Mr. Andrews, of Massachusetts, said, ' We claim 
you, Mr. Lincoln, as coming from Massachusetts, be- 
cause all the old Lincoln name are from Plymouth Col- 
ony.' 

'" We'U consider it 80 this evening,' said Lincoln. 

" Various others were presented, when Mr. Ashmnn 
•sked them to come up and introduce themselves. 
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* Come up, gentlemen/ said Mr. Judd, ^ it's nobody but 
Old Abe Lincoln/ The greatest good feeling pre- 
vailed. As tbe delegates fell back, each congratulated 
the other that they had got just the sort of man. A 
neatly-dressed New-Englander remarked to us, ^ I was 
afraid I should meet a gigantic rail-splitter, with the 
manners of a flatboatman, and the ugliest face in 
creation ; and he's a complete gentleman.' 

"Mrs. Lincoln received the delegates in the south 
parlor, where they were severally conducted after their 
official duty was performed. It will, no doubt, be a 
gratification to those who have not seen this amiable 
and accomplished lady to know that she adorns a draw- 
ing-room, presides over a table, does the honors on ah 
occasion like the present, or will do the honors at the 
White-Souse, with appropriate grace. Sh**. is a daugh- 
ter of Dr. Todd, formerly of Kentucky, and long one 
of the prominent citizens of Springfield. She i^ one 
of three sisters noted for their beauty and accomplish- 
ments. One of them is now the wife of Ninian "W. 
Edwards, Esq., son of old Gov. Edwards. Mrs. Lin- 
coln is now apparently about 35 years of age, is a very 
handsome woman, with a vivacious and graceful man- 
ner ; is an interesting and often sparkling talker. 
Standing by her almost gigantic husband, she appears 
petite, but is really about the average height of ladies. 
They have three sons, two of them already mentioned, 
and an older one — a young man of 16 or 18 years, now 
at Harvard College, Mass. 

" Mr. Lincoln bore himself during the evening "with 
dignity and ease. His kindly and sincere manner, frank 
and honest expression, unafiected, pleasant conversa- 
tion, soon made every one feel at ease, and rendered 
the hour and a half which they spent with him one of 
great pleasure to the delegates. He was dressed with 
perfect neatness, almost elegance — though, as all Illi- 
noians know, he usually is as plain in his attire as he 
is modest and unassuming in deportment. He stood 
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erect, (lisplaying to excellent advantage bis tall and 
manly figure. 

" Perhaps some reader will bo curious to know how 
' Honoet Old Abe' received the news of bia nomination. 
He bad been up in the telegraph office during the first 
and second ballots on Friday morning. As the vote of 
each State was announced on the platform at Chicago, 
it was telegraphed to Springfield, and those who were 
gathered there figured up the vote, and hung over the 
result with the same breathless anxiety as the crowd at 
the "Wigwam. As soon as the second ballot was taken, 
and before it had been counted and announced by the 
secretaries, Mr. Lincoln walked over to the State Jour- 
nal office. Ho was sitting there conversing while the 
third ballot was being taken. When Cartter, of Ohio, 
announced the change of four votes, giving Lincoln a 
majority, and before the great tumult of applause in 
the Wigwam had fairly begun, it was telegraphed to 
Springfield, Mr. Wilson, telegraph superintendent, who 
was in the office, instantly wrote on a scrap of paper, 
' Mj-. Lincoln, you are nominated on the tbu'd ballot,' 
and gave it to a boy, who ran with it to Mr. Lincoln. 
He took the paper in his hand, and looked at it long 
and silently, not heeding the noisy exultation of all 
around, and then rising and putting the note in his vest 
pocket, be quietly remarked, ' There's a little woman 
down at our house would like to bear this. I'll go 
down and tell her.' 

. "It is needless to say that the people of Springfield 
were delirious with joy and enthusiasm both that even- 
ing and since. As the delegates returned to the hotel 
— the sky blazing with rockets, cannon roaring at in- 
tervals, bonfires blazing at the street comers, long rows 
of buildings brilHantly illuminated, the State-House 
overflowing vrith shouting people, speakers awakening 
new enthusiasm — one of the New-England delegates 
remarked that there were more enthusiasm and sky- 
rockets than he ever saw in a town of that ama Vi^cfte. 

7 
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" The Oliio delegates brought back with them airaUy 
one of the original three thousand split by Lincoln in 
1830 ; and though it bears the marks of years, is still 
tough enough for service. It is for Tom Corwin, who 
intends taking it with him as he stumps the Buckeye 
State for honest old Abe/' 



A correspondent of the New- York Evening Post de- 
scribes his visit to Mr. Lincoln in the following manner : 

" It had been reported by some of Mr. Lincoln's po- 
litical enemies, that he was a man who lived in the 
^ lowest hoosier style,' and I thought I would see for 
myself. Accordingly, as soon as the business of thf 
Convention was closed, I took the cars for Springfield. 
I found Mr, Lincoln living in a handsome, but not pre- 
tentious, double two-story frame house, having a wide 
hall running through the centre, with parlors on both 
sides, neatly, but not ostentatiously, furnished. It was 
just such a dwelling as a majority of the well-to-do 
residents of these fine western towns occupy. Every- 
thing about it had a look of comfort and independence. 
The library I remarked in passing, particularly, and I 
was pleased to see long rows of books, which told of the 
scholarly tastes and culture of the family. 

"Lincoln received us with great, and to me, sur- 
prising urbanity. I had seen him before in New- York, 
and brought with me an impression of his awkward 
and ungainly manner ; but in his own house, where he 
doubtless feels himself freer than in the strange New- 
York circles, he had thrown this off, and appeared easy, 
if not graceful. He is, as you know, a tall, lank man, 
with a long neck, and his ordinary movements are 
unusually angular, even out West. As soon, however, 
as he gets interested in conversation, his face lights up, 
and his attitudes and gestures assume a certain dignity 
and impressiveness. His conversation is fluent, agree- 
able and polite. You see at once from it that he is a 
man of decided and original ckaracto. His views are 
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all lis own ; each as ho has worked out froui a mtiout 
and varied scrutiny of life, and not such au lie ha* 
learned from others. Yet he cannot be called opinion- 
ated. He listens to others like one eager to It'om, and 
liis replies evince at the same time, both modesty antl 
self-reliance, I should say that sound common nvam 
was the principal q^uality of hie mind, although at limes 
a sfcrikiiig phrase or word reveals a peculiar vein of 
thought. He teUs a etory well, with a strong idiomatic 
smackj and seems to relish humor, both in himself and 
others. Our conversation was mainly political, but of 
a general nature. One thing Mr. Lmcolu remarked, 
which I will venture to repeat. He said that in the 
coming presidential canvass he was wholly uncommitted 
to any cabals or cliques, and that he meant to keep 
himself free from them, and from all pledges and 
promises. 

"I had the pleasure, also, of a brief interview with 
Mrs. Lincoln, and, in the cireumatauces of these per- 
sons, I trust I am not trespassing on the sanctitiee of 
] private liil', in saying a word in regard to that lady. 
Whatever of awkwardness may be ascribed to hei 
husband, there is none of it in her. On the contrary^ 
she ia quite a pattern of lady-like conrtesy and poli^ 
She converses with freedom and grace, and is thoroughly 
aufait in all the little amenities of society. Mrs. 
Lincoln belongs, by the mother's side, to the Preston 
family of Kentucky, has received a liberal and refined 
education, and should she ever reach it, will adorn the 
White-House. She is, I am told, a strict and consis- 
tent member of the Presbyterian Church. 

"Not a man of us who saw Mr. Lincoln but was 
impressed by his ability and character. In illustration 
of the last let me mention one or two things, which 
your readers, I think, will be pleased to hear. Mr. 
Lincoln's early life, as you know, was passed in the. 
roughcBt kind of experience on the frontier, and among 
the roughest sort of people. Tet, I have "been told 
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that, in the face of all these influences, he is a strictly 
temperate man, never using wine or strong drink ; and 
stranger still, he does not ' twist the filthy weed,' nor 
smoke, nor use profane language of any kind. When 
we consider how common these vices are all over our 
country, particularly in the West, it must be admitted 
that it exhibits no little strength of character to have 
refrained from them. 

^^ Mr. Lincoln is popular with his friends and neigh- 
bors ; the habitual equity of his mind points him out 
as a peacemaker and composer of difficulties ; his 
integrity is proverbial ; and his legal abilities are 
regarded as of the highest order. The soubriquet of 
^ Honest old Abe,' has been won by years of upright 
conduct, and is the popular homage to his probity. 
He carries the marks of honesty in his face and entire 
deportment. 

^^ I am the more convinced by this personal inter- 
course with Mr. Lincoln, that the action of our Con- 
vention was altogether judicious and proper." 

The Tribune gives the subjoined incident : 

" Probably no attribute of our candidate will, after 
all, endear him so much to the popular heart as the 
cooviction that he is emphatically ' one of the people.' 
His manhood has not been compressed into the artificial 
track of society ; but his great heart and vigorous in- 
tellect have been allowed a generous development amid 
his^ solitary struggles in the forest and the prairie. 
With vision unobscured by the mists of sophistry, he 
distinguishes at the first glance between what is true 
and what is false, and with will and courage fortified 
by his life of hardship, he is not the man to shirk any 
responsibility, or to shrink from any opposition. More- 
over, he is peculiarly one to win our confidence and 
afiection. To know ' honest Abe' is to love him ; and 
his neighbors in the West, although voting for him to 
a many will mourn the victory which is to deprive them 
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of his presence. The following incident will exhibit 
Lincoln in one of those unobtrusive acts of goodnesa 
which adorn hi» life. The circumstance was related by 
a teacher from the rive-PointB' House of Industry iu 
this city : ' Our Simday-echool in the Five-Points wna 
assembled, one Babbath morning, a few months since, 
when I noticed a tall and remarkable looking man enter 
the room and take a seat among us. He listened with 
fixed attention to our exercises, and hia countenance 
manifested such genuine interest, that I approached 
liim and suggested that he might be willing to say 
something to the children. He accepted the invitation 
with evident pleasure, and coming forward, began a 
simple address, which at once fascinated every little 
hearer, and hushed the room into silence. His lan- 
guage was strikingly beautiful, and his tones musical 
with intensest feeling. The little faces around would 
droop into sad conviction, as be uttered sentences of 
wafoine, and would brighten into sunshine as he spoke 
cheerfiu words of promise. Once or twice he attempted 
to close his remarks, but the iraper.itive eliout of " Go 
on !" " Oh, do go on 1" would compel him to resume. 
As I looked upon the gaunt and smewy frame of the 
stranger, and marked his powerful head and deter- 
mined features, now touched into softness by the im- 
pressions of the moment, I felt an irrepressible curiosity 
to leam something more about him, and when he was 
quietly leaving the room, I begged to know his name. 
He courteously replied, *' It is Abraham Lincoln, from 
Illinois I'"" 

That the Oonvention at Chicago acted wisely and 
sagaciously, no man can for a moment doubt who looks 
over the field and sees the enthusiasm of the people 
over the nominations. That Lincoln and Hamlin can 
he, and will be, elected to the places to which they have 
been nominated we have no manner of dovbt, and we 
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cannot do better than to finish our sketch of Mr. Lin- 
coLi by quoting the following admirable song of one of 
America's most gifted sons, William Henry Burleigh, 
of New- York : 

Upi again for fhe oonfliit ! oar banner fling oat, 
And rally aroand it with aong and with ahoat I 
Stoat of haait, firm of hand, ahoold the gallant boya bei 
Who bear to the battle the Flag of the Free 1 
Like oar fattiera* when Liberty called to tiie strife. 
They ahoold pledge to her caoae fortane, honor, and Ufe ! 
And follow wherever she beckons them on. 
Till Freedom exalts in a victory won 1 

Then fling oat the banner, the old starry banner. 

The battle^om banner that beckons as on ! 

They come from the hillside, they come £com the glen — 
From the aixeets thzoDged with traflic, and surging with men 
Fnnn loom and firom ledger, from woo^shop and ftrm* 
Hie fiBarleas of heart, and the mighty of arm. 
As the moantain-bom t<nrents exaltingly leap. 
When their ice-fetters melt, to the breast of the deep ; 
As the winds of the prairie, the waree of the sea. 
They are coming— are coming— the Sons of ttie Free 1 
Then, fling out the banner, the old starry banner. 
The war-tattered banner, the flag of the Free ! 

Our Leader is one who, with conquerless will. 

Has climbed firom the base to the brow of the hill ; 

Undaunted in peril, unwavering in strife, 

He has fought a good fight in the Battle of Life 

And we trust him as one who, come woe or come weal. 

Is as firm as the rock, and as true as the steel, 

Right loyal and brave, with no stain on his crest, 

Tlien, hurrah, boys, for honest *< Old Abe of the West 1** 
And fling out your bamier, the old starry banner. 
The signal of triumph for ** Abe of the West 1** 

The West, whose broad acres, from lake-shore to sea. 

Now wait for the harvest and homes of the firee I 

Shall the dark tide of Slavery roll o*er the sod. 

That Freedom makes bloom like the garden of God f 

l!li& bread of our children be torn firom their month. 

To feed the fierce dragon that preys on the South f 

No, never I the trust which our Washington laid 

On as, for the Fatare, shall ne'er be betrayed 1 

Then fling oat the banner, the old starry banner 
And rm to the conflict with hearts undismayed ! 




SPEECHES OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 



PAET FIFTH. 




June 17, 1R58. 

[The following speech was delivered at Springfield, 
lU., at the cloBc of the Eepubliean State Oonvpntion, 
held at that time and place, and hy which Couvention 
Mr. Lincoln had been named as their candidate for 
United States Senator. Mr. Douglas was not pres- 
ent.] 

Mr. PnEsiDENT, AND GEsn-KMEN op the t oniention ; 
If «e coiiU! first know wliero we arc, nnd whilhcr «*c are 
lending, we could better judge what to do, and how to do it. 
We are now far into the fifth year, since & policy was initi- 
ated with the avowed object, and confident promise, of putting 
an end to slavery agitation. Under the operation of that 
policy, that agitation has not only not ceased, hut has con- 
stantly augmented. In my opinion, it will not cease, until a 
crisis shall have been reached and passed. " A house divided 
against itself cannot stand." I believe this government can- 
not endure permanently half slave and half free. I do not 
expect the Union to be dissolved — I do not expect the house 
to fall — but I do expect it will cease to be divided. It will 
become all one thing, or all the other. Either the opponents 
of slavery will arrest the further spread of it, and place it 
where the public mind shall rest in the belief that it is in the 
course of ultimate extinction ; or its advocates will push it 
forward, till it shall become alike lawful in all the States, old 
as well as new — North as well as South. 

Hare we no tendency to the latter condition? 

Let any one who doubts, carefully contemplate that now 

7» 
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almost complete legal combination — piece of machinery, so to 
speak — compounded of the Nebraska doctrine, and the Dred 
Scott decision. Let him consider not only what work the 
machinery is adapted to do, and how well adapted ; but also, 
let him study the history of its construction, and trace, if he 
can, or rather fail, if he can, to trace, the evidences of design, 
and concert of action, among its chief architects, from the be- 
ginning. 

The new year of 1854 found slavery excluded from more 
than half the States by State constitutions, and from most of 
the national territory by Congressional prohibition. Four 
days later, commenced the struggle which ended in repealing 
that Congressional prohibition. This opened all the nationsd 
territory to slavery, and was the first point gained. 

But, so far. Congress only had acted ; and an endgrsement 
by the people, real or apparent, was indispensable, to save the 
point already gained, and give chance for more» 

This necessity had not been overlooked ; but had been pro- 
vided for, as well as might be, in the notable argument of 
''squatter sovereignty," otherwise called "sacred right T)f self- 
government " which latter phrase, though expressive of the 
only rightful basis of any government, was so perverted in 
this attempted use of it as to amount to just this : That if 
any one man choose to enslave another^ no third man shall be 
allowed to object. That argument was incorporated into the 
Nebraska bill itself, in the language which follows ; "It 
being the true intent and meaning of this act not to legislate 
slavery into any territory or State, nor to exclude it there- 
from ; but to leave the people thereof perfectly free to form 
and regulate their domestic institutions in their own way, 
subject only to the Constitution of the United States." Then 
opened the roar of loose declamation in favor of * ' squatter 
sovereignty," and " sacred rights of self-government." " But," 
said opposition members, " let us amend the bill so as to ex- 
pressly declare that the people of the territory may exclude 
slavery." "Not we," said the friends of the measure; and 
down they voted the amendment. 

While the Nebrask a bill was passing through Congress, a 

law case involving the question of a negro's freedom, by reason 

of his owner having voluntarily taken him first into a free 

State and then into a territory covered by the Congressional 



I iirohibitloD, anf] be.ld Lim as a elnve for a long time in cacb, 
L , was passing through the U. S. Ciiciiit Court for the Diatrict 
fc of Missouri; find both Nebratika bill and law enit were 
r"brought to a decision in the Bama month of May, 1854. The 

■ ~'iegro'9 name was " Dred Scott," which name now designates 
V the decision Anally made in the case. Before the then next 
f Presidential election, tbo law case tame to, and waa argued 
[ ■ in, the Snprcme Court of the United States ; but tho deci»on 
I of it was deferred until after the election. Slill, before the 

■ , election, Senator Trumbull, on the floor of the Senate, re- 

■ quested the leading advocate of the Nebraska bill to Ktale /la 
B opinion whether the people of a territory can constitutiouallf 

■ T exclnde ^aveiy from their limits; and the latter answers : 
W " That is a question for the Supreme Court." 

I The election came. Mr. Buchanan waa elected, and the 
r findoraement, such as it was, secured. That was tho second 
K ^oint gained. The endorsement, however, fell short of a clear 
K popular majority by nearly four hundred thousand votes, and 
■■40, perhaps, was not overwhelmingly reliable and Nitisfactory. 
HCiThe outgoing President, in his last annual mc^eage, as impree- 
^nBT6ly aa possible echoed back upon the people the weight and 
^Tantbority of the endorsemenL The Supreme Court met again [ 
did not announce their decision, but ordered a re-argument. 
The Presidential inauguration came, and still no decision of 
the court ; but the incoming President, in his inaugural ad- 
dress, fervently exhorted the people to abide by tho forthcom- 
ing decision, whatever it might be. Then, in a few days, 
came the decision. 

The reputed author of the Nebraska bill finds an early oc- 
caeion to make a speech at this capital endorsing of the Dred 
Scott decision, and vehemently denouncing all opposition to 
it. The new President, too, seizes the early occa-sion of the 
^Uiman letter to endorse and strongly construe that decision, 
and to express his astonishment that any different view had 
, ever been entertained ! 

At length a squabble springs up between the President and 
the author of the Nebraska bill, on the mere question of fact, 
whether the I/econipton Constitution was, or was not, in 
any just eense, made by the people of Kansas ; and, in 
that quarrel, the latter dedai'es that all he wants is a 
fair vote of the people, and that he cares not whether 
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slavery be voted doum or voted up, I do not under- 
stand his declaration that he cares not whether slavery be 
vot«d down or voted up, to be intended by him other than as 
an apt definition of the policy he would impress upon the pub- 
lic mind — the principle for which he declares he has suffered 
80 much, and is ready to suffer to the end. And well may he 
cling to that principle. If he has any parental feeling, well 
may he cling to it. That principle is the only shred left of 
his original Nebraska doctrine. Under the Dred Scott decis- 
ion, *' squatter sovereignty" squatted out of existence, tum- 
bled down like temporary scaffolding — like the mould at the 
foundry served through one blast and fell back into loose sand 
— helped to carry an election, and then was kicked to the 
winds. His late joint struggle with the Uepublicane, against 
the Lecompton Constitution, involves nothing of the original 
Nebraska doctrine. That struggle was made on a point — 
the right of a people to make their own constitution — upon 
which he and the Republicans have never differed. 

The several points of the Dred Scott decision, in connection 
with Senator Douglas's " care not" policy, constitute the piece 
of machinery, in its present state of advancement. This was 
the third point gained. The working points of that machine- 
ry are : 

First, That no negro slave, imported as such from Africa, 
and no descendant of such slave, can ever be a citizen of any 
State, in the sense of that term as used in the Constitution of 
the United States. This point is made in order to deprive 
the negro, in every possible event, of the benefit of that pro- 
vision of the United States Constitution, which declares that 
*'The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the several States.'* 

Secondly, That " subject to the Constitution of the United 
States," neither Congress nor a ten*itorial legislature can ex- 
clude slavery from any United States territory. I'his point is 
made in order that individual men may fill up the territories 
with slaves, without danger of losing them as property, and 
thus to enhance the chances of permanency to the institution 
through all the future. 

Thirdly, That whether the holding a negro in actual slave- 
ry in a free State, makes him free, as against the holder, the 
United States courts will not decide, but will leave to be de- 



riiied hy tlie coutts of any alavo Stale tlio negro mny bo forced 
into by ihe master. Tliie point is made, not to be prewed im- 
mediately i but, if acquiesced in for h while, and upparenlly 
endoreedby the people at an election, then to sustain the logi- 
cal conclusion that what Dred Kcolfs master might lawfully 
do with Dred Soott, in tbefree State of Elinoi^ every other 
master may lawfully do with any other one, or one thousand 
slaves, in Illinois, or in any other free State. 

Ausiliary to all this, and working hand in hand with it, 
the Nebraska doctrine, oi- what is lelt of it, ts to edncate and 
nioald public opinion, at least Northern public opinion, not 
to caro whether slavery is voted down or voted up. Thia 
shows exactly where we now are ; and partially, also, whith- 
er we are tending. 

It will throw additional light on the latter, to go back, and 
rtto the mind over the string of historical facts already stated. 
Several things will now appear les.'^ dark and mysterious than 
they did when they were transpiring. The people were lo be 
left "perfectly free," "subject only to the Constitiilioii," 
Wbat the Constitution had to do with it outsiders could not 
BjJUgllg/ ' Plainly enough now, it was an exactly littcl niche, 
^MiHVnd Scott decision to aftem'ard come in, an<t declare 
the perfect freedom of the people to he just no freedom at all. 
Wtay was Uie amendment, expressly declaring the right of the 
people, voted down t Plainly enough now : the adoption of 
it would have spoiled the niche for the Dred Scott decision. 
TVhy was the court decisiou held up 1 Why even a Senator's 
individooi opinion withheld, till after the Presidential elcc' 
tioot Plainly enough now : the speaking out then would 
have darat^ed the perfectly free argument upon which the 
election was to be earned. Why the outgoing I'resident's fe- 
licitation on the endorsement t Why the delay of a re-argu- 
ment T Why the incoming President's advance exhortation 
in favor of the decision 1 These things look like tbe cautioua 
patting and petting of a spirited horse preparatory to mount- 
ing him, when it is dreaded that he may give the rider a fall. 
And why the hasty after-endorsement of the decision by the 
President and othei-s? 

We cannot absolutely know that all tbese exact adaptations 
are the result of pre-concert. Bat when we see a lot of framed 
timbers, different portions o^ which we know have been gotten 
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out at different times and places and by different workmen*" 
Stephen, Franklin, Roger, and James, for instance— and when 
we see these timbers joined together, and see they exactly 
make the frame of a house or a mill, all the tenons and mor- 
tices exactly fitting, all the lengths and proportions of the dif- 
ferent pieces exactly adapted to their respective places, and 
pot a piece too many or too few — not omitting even scaiOTold- 
ing — or, if a single piece be lacking, we see the place in the 
frame exactly fitted and prepared yet to bring such piece in — 
in such a case, we find it impossible not to believe that Ste- 
phen and Franklin, and Roger and James, all understood one 
another from the beginning, and all worked upon a common 
plan or draft drawn up before the first blow was struck. 

It should not be overlooked that, by the Nebraska bill, the 
people of a State as well as territory, were to be left " per- 
fectly free," " subject only to the Constitution." Why men- 
tion a State 1 They were legislating for territories, and not 
for or about States. Certainly the people of a State are and 
ought to be subject to the Constitution of the United States ; 
bnt why is mention of this lugged into this merely territorial 
law ? Why are the people of a territory and the people of a 
State therein lumped together, and their relation to the Con- 
stitution therein treated as being precisely the same? While 
the opinion of the court, by Chief Justice Taney, in the Dred 
Scott case, and the separate opinions of all the concurring 
Judges, expressly declare that the Constitution of the United 
States neither permits Congress nor a territorial legislature to 
exclude slavery from any United States territory, they all omit 
to declare whether or not the same Constitution permits a 
State, or the people of a State, to exclude it. Possibly, this is 
a mere omission ; but who can be quite sure, if McLean or* 
Curtis had sought to get into the opinion a declaration of un- 
limited power in the people of a State to exclude slavery from 
their limits, just as Chase and Mace sought to get such dec- 
laration, in behalf of the people of a territory, into the Ne- 
braska bill — I ask, who can be quite sure that it would not 
have been voted down in the one case as it had been in the 
other % The nearest approach to the point of declaring the 
power of a State over slavery, is made by Judge Nelson. He 
approaches it more than once, using the precise idea, and al 
most the language, too, of the Nebraska act. On one occa 
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in, Ilia exact languago iB, " except in cases where the power 
jb restrained by the Constituf ion ol' llie United Stales, the law 
^ the Slate is supreme over the subject of slavery within its 
Iprisdicticn." Id what caees the power of tite Stut« is so re- 
ttroined by the United iStatea Constitution, is itlt nn open 
laestion, preeisely as tbe Eomo question, as to the restraint on 
Ale power of tbe territories, was left open in the Nebraska 
Put this and that together, and wc have another nice 
I niche, which we may, ere long, see tilled with another 
erne Court decision, declaring that the Constitution of the 
cd Slates does not permit a Stale to exclude slavery from 
nuts. And this may espedally be expected if the doc- 
of " care not wbcther slavery be voted down or voted 
up," shall gain upon the public mind euffieiently to give 
promiste that sudi a decision can be maintained when nmde. 

Such a decision is all that slavery now lacks of being alike 
lawful in all the States. Welcome, or unwelcome, euch de- 
cision is probably coining, and will soon bo upon us, unless 
the power of the present political d3'naBty shall be met and 
. -Qy^fhrowD. Wo shall lie down pleasantly dreaming that the 
■ — |M<n)I« of Missouri are on the verge of making their State free, 
Jincf we shall awafcc to tlje reality insfead, that Ihc Supreme 
Court baa made Illinois a slave Slate. To meet and over- 
■ throw tbe power of that dynasty, is the work now before all 
?tliose who would prevent that consummation. 'ITiat is what , 
we have to do. How can we best do it t 

There are those who denounce us openly to their own 
ftiends, and yet whisper ua softly, that Senator Douglas is the 
^test instrument tiiero is with which to effect that object. 
' Thej wi»h us to infer all, from the fact that he now has a lit- 
tle quarrel with the present head of the dyniwty ; and that ho 
lias regularly voted with ns on a single point, upon which ho 
' and we have never diffcreil. They remind us that he is a great 
man, and that the largest of ns are very small ones. Let thb 
be granted. But " a living dog is better tlian a dead lion." 
Jut^e Douglas, if not a dead lion, for this work, is at least a 
CSigcd and toothless one. How can he oppose the advances of 
slavery? He don't care anything about it. His avowed 
mission is impressing the " public heart" to care nothing about 
it. A leading Douglas democratic nijwspaper thinks Doug- 
Iw'a superior talent will be needed to resist the revival of the 
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African slave trade. Does Douglas believe an effort to 
vive that trade is approaching ? He has not said so. Does 
he really think so *? But if it is, how can he resist it 1 For 
years he has labored to prove it a sacred right of white men 
to take negro slaves into the new territories. Can he possi- 
bly show that it is less a sacred right to buy them where they 
can be bought cheapest ? And unquestionably they can be 
bought cheaper in Africa than in Virginia. He has done all 
in his power to reduce the whole question of slavery to one of 
a mere right of property ; and as such, how can he oppose 
the foreign slave trade — how can he refuse that trade in that 
" property" shall be " perfectly free" — unless he does it as a 
protection to the home production ? And as the home pro- 
ducers will probably not ask the protection, he will be wholly 
without a ground of opposition. 

Senator Douglas holds, we know, that a man may right- 
fully be wiser to-day than he was yesterday — that he may 
rightfully change when he finds himself wrong. But can we, 
for that reason, run ahead, and infer that he will make any 
particular change, of which he, himself, has given no intima- 
tion ? Can we safely base our action upon any such vague 
inference ? Now, as ever, I wish not to misrepresent Judge 
Douglas's position, question his motives, or do aught that can 
be personally offensive to him. Whenever, if ever, he and we 
can come together on principle, so that our cause may have 
assistance from his great ability, I hope to have interposed no 
adventitious obstacle. But clearly, he is not now with us — 
he does not pretend to be — he does not promise ever to be. 

Our cause, then, must be intrusted to, and conducted by, its 
own undoubted friends — those whose hands are free, whose 
hearts are in the work — who do care for the result. Two 
years ago the Republicans of the nadon mustered over thirteen 
hundred thousand strong. We did this under the single im- 
pulse of resistance to a common danger, with every external 
circumstance against us. Of strange, discordant, and even 
hostile elements, we gathered from the four winds, and formed 
and fought the battle through, under the constant hot fire of a 
disciplined, proud, and pampered enemy. Did we brave ail 
then, to falter now ? — now, when that same enemy is waver- 
ing, dissevered, and belligerent ? The result is not doubtful. 
We shall not fail — if we stand firm, we shall not fail. Wise 
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counsels may accelerate, or mistakes delay it, but i 
l&ter, the victory is sure to como. 



ME. LINCOLNS SPEECH IN KEPLY TO MB, 
DOUGLAS, 

L At Chicago, July 10, 1858. 

H' Vr. Lincoln was introduced by C. L. Wilson, Esq., and aa 
fee made Ma appearance lie waa greeted with n perfect storm 
of applause. For sonic inonienta the enthusiasm continued 
unabnted. At last, when by a wave of his hand partial 
silence was restored, Mr. Lincoln said : 

Mt FELLOW-cmzENS : On yesterday evening, upon the oc- 
casion of the reception given to Senator Douglas, I was fur- 
nished with a aeat very convenient for hearing liim, and was 
otherwise very courteously treated by bim and liis trienda, and 
for which I thank him and them. During the cours'e of his 
remariis my name was mentioned in Buch a way as, I suppose, 
renderi it at least not improper tliat I should make some sort 
of refdy to liim. I shall not attempt to follow bim in the pre- 
cise order in which he addressed the assembled multitude upon 
tbat occasion, though I shall, perhaps, do so in the m^un. 

There was one question to which he atiked the attention of 
the crowd, which I deem of somewhat less importance — at 
leaM of propriety for me to dwell upon — than the others, 
which he brought in near the close of his speech, and which 
I think it would not be entirely proper for me to omit attend- 
ing to ; and yet, if I were not to give some attention to it now, 
I shonld probably forget it altogether. While I am upon this 
subject, aUow me to say, that I do not intend to indulge in that 
incmrcnient mode sometimes adopted in public apeaking, of 
reading from documents ; but I shall depart from that rule eo 
far AS t& read a little scrap from his speech, which notices this 
lirst tz^tne of which I ehall apeak — that is, provided I can find 
it in the p^ier. 
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^^ I have made up my mind to appeal to the people against 
the combination that has been made against me ! — ^the Repub- 
lican leaders having formed an alliance, an unholy and unnat- 
ural alliance, with a portion of unscrupulous federal office- 
holders. I intend to fight that allied army wherever I meet 
them. I know they deny the alliance, but yet these men who 
are trying to divide the Democratic party for the purpose of 
electing a Eepublican Senator in my place, are just as much 
the agents and tools of the supporters of Mr. Lincoln. Hence 
I shall deal with this allied army just as the Russians dealt 
with the allies at Sebastopol — that is, the Russians did not 
stop to inquire, when they fired a broadside, whether it hit an 
Englishman, a Frenchman, or a Turk. Nor will I stop to 
inquire, nor shall I hesitate, whether my blows shall hit these 
Republican leaders or their allies, who are holding the federal 
offices and yet acting in concert with them." 

Well, now, gentlemen, is not that very alarming I Just to 
think of it ! right at the outset of the canvass,*!, a poor, kind, 
amiable, intelligent gentleman, I am to be slain in this way! 
Why, my friend, the Judge, is not only, as it turns out, not a 
dead lion, nor even a living one — he is the rugged Russian 
bear! 

But if they will have it — for he says that we deny it — ^that 
there is any such alliance, as he says there is — and I don't 
propose hanging very much upon this question of veracity — 
but if he will have it that there is such an alliance — that the 
administration men and we are allied, and we stand in the 
attitude of English, French, and Turk, he occupying the posi- 
tion of the Russian, in that case, I beg that he will indulge 
us while we barely suggest to him that these allies took Sebas- 
topol. 

Gentlemen, only a few more words as to this alliance. For 
my part, I have to say, that whether there be such an alliance, 
depends, so far as I know, upon what may be a right defini- 
tion of the term alliance. If for the Republican party to see 
the other great party to which they are opposed divided among 
themselves, and not try to stop the division, and rather be 
glad of it — if that is an alliance, I confess I am in ; but if it is 
meant to be said that the Republicans have formed an alliance 
going beyond that, by which there is contribution of money 
or sacrifice of principle, on the one side or the other, so far as 
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'the Bepabllean parly is concerned, if there be any such thing, 
I protest that I neither know anything of it, nor do I believe 
it. I ynW, however, say — as I think this branch of the argu- 
ment is lugged in — I would before I leave it, state, for the 
benefit of those concerned, that one of those same Buchanan 
men did once tell me of an argument that he made for his op- 
position to Judge Douglas. He said that a friend of our 
Senator Douglas had been talking to him, and had, among 
other things, said to him : " Why, you don't want to beat 
Douglas t" " Yes," said he, "I do want to beat him, and I 
will tell you why. I believe his original Nebraska bill was 
right in the abstract, but it was wrong in the time that it was 
brought forward. It was wrong in the application to a terri- 
tory in regard to which the question had been settled ; it was 
brought forward at a time when nobody asked him ; it was 
tendered to the South when the South had not asked for it, but 
w|ien they could not well refuse it ; and for this same reason 
he forced that question upon our party ; it has sunk the best 
men all over the nation, everywhere ; and now, when our 
President, struggling with the difficulties of this man's getting 
up, has reached the very hardest point to turn in the case, he 
deserts him, and I am for putting him where he will trouble us 
no more." 

Now, gentlemen, that is not my argument — that is not my 
argument at all. I have only been statin;^ to you the argu- 
ment of a Buchanan man. You will judge if there is any 
force in it. 

Popular sovereignty ! everlasting popular sovereignty ! Let 
us for a moment inquire into this vast matter of popular sov- 
ereignty. What is popular soverci<];nty ? We recollect that 
at an early period in the history of this struggle, there was 
another name for the same thing — squatter sovereignty. It 
was not exactly popular sovereignty, hut squatter sovereign- 
ty. What do those terms mean ? \Vhat do those terms mean 
when used now 1 And vast credit is taken by our friend, 
the Judge, in regard to his support of it, when he declares the 
last years of his life have been, and all the future years of his 
life shall be, devoted to this matter of popular sovereignty. 
What is it *? ^Vlly, it is the sovereignty of the people I What 
was squatter sovereignty ? I suppose, if it had any signifi- 
cance at all, it was the right of the people to govern them- 
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selves, to be sovereign in their own affairs while they were 
squatted down in a territory not their own, while Uiey had 
squatted on a territory that did not belong to them, in the 
sense that a State belongs to the people who inhabit it — when 
it belonged to the nation — such right to govern themselves was 
called " squatter sovereignty." 

Now, I wish you to mark. What has become of that 
squatter sovereignty ? What has become of it T Can you 
get anybody to tell you now that the people of a territory 
have any authority to govern themselves, in regard to this 
mooted question of slavery, before they form a State constitu- 
tion I No such thing at all, although there is a general run- 
ning fire, and although there has been a hurrah made in every 
speech on that side, assuming that policy had given the people 
of a territory the right to govern themselves upon this ques- 
tion ; yet the point is dpdged. To-day it has been decided — 
no more than a year ago it was decided by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and is insisted upon to-day, that the 
people of a territory have no right to exclude slavery from a 
territory ; that if any one man chooses to take slaves into a 
territory, all the rest of the people have no right to keep them- 
out. This being so, and this decision being made one of the 
points that the Judge approved, and one in the approval of 
which he says he means to keep me down — put me down, I 
should not say, for I have never been up. He says he is in 
favor of it, and sticks to it, and expects to win his battle on 
that decision, which says that there is no such thing as squat- 
ter sovereignty ; but that any one may take slaves into a ter- 
ritory, and all the other men in a territory may be opposed to 
it, and yet, by reason of the Constitution, they cannot pro- 
hibit it. When that is so, how much is left of this vast matter 
of squatter sovereignty, I should like to know *? 

'When we get back, we get to the point of the right of the 
people to make a constitution. Kansas was settled, for ex- 
ample, in 1854. It was a territory yet, without having 
formed a constitution, in a very regular way, for three years. 
All this time negro slavery could be taken in by any few in- 
dividuals, and by that decision of the Supreme Court, which 
the Judge approves, all the rest of the people canot keep it 
out ; but when they come to make a constitution, they may 
say they will not have slavery. But it is there ; they are 
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obliged to lolerato it some way, and all osperloiiL-c pIiowb it 
wili be so — for ihey will not tiike tho negro aliives and abao- 
lutdy deprive tba owners of them. Alt expericnco shows 
IJiis to be 90. All that space of time timt runs from ths begin- 
ning of the siittlement of the territory, until lliore is sufficiency 
of people to make n ijtate constitution — all tbnt portion of 
time — popular sovereignty is ^ven up. The seal is absolutely 
put down upon it by the court decision, and Judge Douglns 
puts his own upon tin lop of that, yet ho is appealing to tha 
people to giro liirei Tost credit for his devotion to popular sov- 
ereignty. 

Again, when wo get to the question of tha riglit of tho 
people to form a State constitution an they jilease, to form it 
with slavery or without alavrary — if that is anything new, I 
confess I don't know it. Has there over been a time when 
anybody said that any other than the people of a territory 
itaolf should form a eonstilution 1 What is now in it thnl 
Judge Douglas should hove fought Beveral years of his life, 
and pledge himself to fight all the remaining years of his lile, 
R>r f Can Judge Douglas find anybody on eorih that said 
that anybody else should form a constitution for a peoplo 1 
fAToicc— " Yes."} Well, I should like you to name hiin ; I 
should like to know who he wus. [Same voi^je— " John Cal- 

Mr. IJncoln — No, sir, I never heard of even John Calhoun 
saying such a thing. He insisted on the same principle aa 
Jndge Douglas ; but his mode of applying it, in fact, was 
wrong. It is enough for my purpose to ask this crowd, when- 
ever a Republican said anything against it? They never said 
anything against it, but they have constantly spoken for it ; 
and whosoever will undertake to examine the platform, and. 
the Bpeechea of responsible men of the party, and of irre- 
spoRsible men, too, if you please, will he unable to ^nd one 
word from anybody in the Republican ranks, opposed to that 
popular sovereignty which Judge Douglas thinks that he has 
invented. I suppose that Judge Douglas will claim, in a 
little while, that he is the inventor of the idea that the peo- 
ple should govern themselves ; that nobody ever thought of 
such a thing until he brought it forward. We do not remem- 
b^ tiiat in that old Declaration of Independence, it is said 
that " We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
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are created equal; that they are endowed by their Greats 
with certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ; that to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving th^ 
just powers from the consent of the governed." There is the 
origin of popular sovereignty. Who then, shall come in at 
this day and claim that he invented it 1 

The Lecompton constitution connects itself with this ques- 
tion, for it is in this matter of the Lecompton constitution 
that our friend Judge Douglas claims such vast credit. I 
agree that, in opposing the Lecompton constitution, so far as 
I can perceive, he was right. I do not deny that at all ; and, 
gentlemen, you will readily see why I could not deny it, even 
if I wanted to. But I do not wish to ; for all the &publi- 
cans in the nation opposed it, and they would have opposed it 
just as much without Judge Douglas' aid as with it. They 
had all ta^en ground against it long before he did. Why, thei 
reason that he urges against that constitution, I urged against 
him a year before. I have the printed speech in my band. 
The argument that he makes, why that constitution should 
not be adopted, that the people were not fairly represented 
nor allowed to vote, I pointed out in a speech a year ago, 
which I hold in my hand now, that no fair chance was to be 
given to the people. [4' Read it," "Head it."] I shall not 
waste your time by trying to read it. ['^ Read it," " Read it."] 
Gentlemen, reading from speeches is a very tedious business, 
parti cuhirly for an old man that has to put on spectacles, and 
more so if the man be so tall that he has to bend over to the 
light 

A little more, now, as to this matter of popular sovereign- 
ty, and the Lecompton constitution. The Lecompton con- 
stitution, as the Judge tells us, was defeated. The defeat of 
it was a good thing or it was not. He thinks the defeat of it 
was a good thing, and so do I, and we agree in that. Who 
defeated it? 

A voice — " Judge Douglas." 

Mr. Lincoln — Yes, he furnished himself, and if you suppose 
he controlled the other Democrats that went with him, he 
furnished three votes, while the Republicans furnished twen^. 

That is what he did to defeat it. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives he and his friends furnished some twenty votes^ and 
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the Bqioblicans furnished ninety odd. Now who was it that 
did the work 1 

•A voice — *' Douglas." 

Mr. Lincohi — Why, yes, Douglas did it I To be sure he 
did. 

Let us, however, put that proposition another way. The 
Republicans could not have done it without Judge Douglas. 
Gould he have done it without them 1 Which could have 
come the nearest to doing it without the other 1 

A vdce— " Who kiUed the bill?"- 

Another voice — " Douglas." 

Mr. Lincoln — Ground was taken against it by the Bepub- 
licans long before Douglas did it. The proportion of opposi- 
tion to tliat measure is about five to one. 

A voice — ^** Why don't they come out on it ?" 

Mr. Lincoln — ^You don't know what you are talking about, 
my friend. I am quite willing to answer any gentleman in 
the crowd who asks an intelligent question. 

Now who, in all this country, has ever found any of our 
friends of Judge Douglas' way of thinking, and who have 
aeted upon this main question, that has ever thought of utter- 
ing a word in behalf of Judge Trumbull ? 

A voice — *' We have." 

Mr. Lincoln — I defy you to show a printed resolution 
passed in a Democratic meeting — I lake it upon myself to 
defy any man to show a printed resolution of a Democratic 
meeting, large or small, in favor of Judge Trumbull, or any of 
the five to one Eepublicans who beat that bill. Everything 
must be for the Democrats ! They did everything, and the 
five to the one that really did the thing, they snub over, and 
they do not seem to remember that they have an existence 
upon the face of the earth. 

Gentlemen, I fear that I shall become tedious. I leave thi^j 
branch of the subject to take hold of another. I take up 
that part of Judge Douglas' speech in which he respectfully 
attended to me. 

Judge Douglas made two points upon my recent speech at 
Springfield. He says they are to be the issues of this cam- 
paign. The first one of these points he bases upon the lan^ 
guage in a speech which I delivered at Springfield, which I 
believe I can quote correctly from memoiy. I said there that 
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" we are now far into the fifth year since a policy was insti- 
tuted for the avowed object, and with the confident promise, 
of putting an end to the slavery agitation ; under the opera- 
tion of that policy, that agitation had only not ceased, but 
had constantly augmented." " I believe it will not cease until 
a crisis shall have been reached and passed. ' A house divi- 
ded against itself cannot stand.' I believe this government 
cannot endure permanently half slave and half free." "I do 
not expect the Union to be dissolved" — ^I am quoting from 
my speech — " I do not expect the house to fall, but I do ex- 
pect it will cease to be divided. It will become all one thing 
or the other. Either the opponents of slavery wiU arrest the 
spread of it, and place it where the public mind shall rest, in 
the belief that it is in the course of ultimate extinction, or its 
advocates will push it forward until it shall become alike law- 
ful in all the States, North as well as South." 

What is the paragraph 1 In this paragraph, which I have 
quoted in your hearing, and to which I ask the attention of 
all, Judge Douglas thinks he discovers great political heresy. 
I want your attention particularly to what he has inferred 
from it. He says I am in favor of making all the States of 
this Union uniform in all their internal regulations ; that in 
all their domestic concerns I am in favor of making them en- 
tirely uniform. He draws this inference from the language I 
have quoted to you. He says that I am in favor of making 
war by the North upon the South, for the extinction of sla- 
very ; that I am also in favor of inviting (as he expresses it) 
the South to a war upon the North, for the purpose of na- 
tionalizing slavery. Now, it is singular enough, if you will 
carefully read that passage over, that I did not say that I was 
in favor of anything in it. I only said what I expected 
would take place. I made a prediction only — it may Lave 
bren a foolish one, perhaps. I did not even say that I desired 
that slavery should be put in course of ultimate extinction. I 
do say so now, however, so there need be no longer any diffi- 
culty about that. It may be written down in the great 
speech. 

Gentlemen, Judge Douglas informed you that this speech 
of mine was probably carefully prepared. I admit that it 
waB. I am not master of language ; I have not a fine educa- 
tion ; I am not capable of entering into a disquisition upon 




Hiectlcs, as I belicvo you call it; but I do not 1 _ 

nngaage I etnpioj-eil beiira any such construction us Judge 
Douglas puts upon if. But I don't care about a cinibble in 
repttJ to words I know what I meant, and I will not leave 
ihia crowd in doubt, if I can explain it to ibem, what 1 really 
meant in tbe use of that piirngi'aph. 

I am not, in iho first place, unaware tbat this gorenmient 
has endured eigbty-two years, half slave and half free. I 
know tliat. I am tolerably well acquainted with the bi.ftory 
of the country, and I know that it has endured eighty-two 
years, half slave and half free. I be/ieve — and that is what I 
meant to allude to there — I believe it h»s endured, because 
during all that time, until the introduction of the Nebraska 
bill, the public mind did rest all the time in the belief that 
clavery was in course of ultimate extinction. That was what 
gave U5 the rest that wo had through that period of eighty, 
two years ; at least, so I believe. I have always hated flla- 
rery, I think, as much as any abolitionist — I have been an 
Old Line "Whig — I have always hated it, but I have always 
been qniet about it until this new era of the introduction of 
^^hdMjWSka bill began. I always believed that everybody 
^NHpKngt it, and that it was in course ol ultimate extioc- 
dm. [Pointing to Mr, Browning, who stood near by.] 
Browning thought so; the great mass of the nation have rested 
in tfie belief that slavery was in course of ultimate extinction. 
Th^ had reason so to believe. 

lie adoption of tbe Constitution and its attendant history 
led the people to believe so ; and that such was tbe belief of 
the fnuners of the Constitution itself, why did those old men, 
about the time of the adoption of the Constitution, decree 
tbat slavery should not go into the new territory, where it 
oad not already gone ? Wby declare that within twenty years 
the African slave-trade, by which slaves are supplied, might 
be cut off by Congress T Why were all these aetsl I might 
ennmerate more of these acts — but enough. What were they 
but a clear indication tbat the framers of the Constitution in- , 
t^ided and expected the ultimate extinction of that institu- 
tion 1 And now, when I say, as I said in my speech that 
Judge Douglas has quoted from, when I say that I think the 
opponents rf slavery vnll resist the further spread of it, and 
place it where the public mind shall rest with the belief that 
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it is'in course of ultimate extinction, I only mean to 897, thai 
they will place it where the founders of this government origi- 
nally placed it. 

I have said a hundred times, and I have now no inclina- 
tion to takff it back, that I believe there is no right, and ought to 
be no inclination in the people of the free States to enter into 
the slave States, and interfere with the question of slavery at 
all. I have said that always ; Judge Douglas has heard me 
say it — ^if not quite a hundred times, at least as good as a 
hundred times ; and when it is said that I am in favor of in- 
terfering with slavery where it exists, I know it is unwar- 
ranted by anything I have ever intended, and, as I believe, by 
anything I have ever said. If, by any means, I have ever 
used language which could fairly be so construed (as, how- 
ever, I believe I never have), I now correct it. 

So much, then, for the inference that Judge Douglas draws, 
that I am in favor of setting the sections at war with one 
another. I know that I never meant any such thing, and I 
believe that no fair mind can infer any such thing from any- 
thing I have ever said. 

Now in relation to his inference that I am in favor of a 
general consolidation of all the local institutions of the various 
States. I will attend to that for a little while, and try to in- 
quire, if I can, how on earth it could be that any man could 
draw such an inference from anything I said. I have said, 
very many times, in Judge Douglas's hearing, that no man 
believed more than I in the principal of self-government; that 
it lies at the bottom of all my ideas of just government, from 
beginning to end. I have denied that his use of that term 
applies properly. But for the thing itself, I deny that any 
man has ever gone ahead of nie in his devotion to the princi- 
ple, whatever he may have done in efficiency in advocating it. 
I think that I have said it in your hearing — that I believe 
each individual is naturally entitled to do as he pleases with 
himself and the fruit of his labor, so far as it in no wise in- 
terferes with any other man's rights — that each community, 
as a State, has a right to do exactly as it pleases with all the 
concerns within that State that interferes with the right of no 
other State, and that the general government, upon princi- 
ple, has no right to interfere with anything other thaa that 
general cla^s of things that does concern the whole. I have 
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said that at all times. I have said, as illustrations, that I do 
not believe in the right of Illinois to interfere with the cran- 
berry laws of Indiana, the oyster laws of Virginia, or the 
liquor laws of Maine. I have said these things ove^ and over 
again, and I repeat them here as my sentiments. 

How is it, then, that Judge Douglas infers, because I hope 
to see slavery put where the public mind shall rest in the be- 
lief that it is in the course of ultimate extinction, that I am 
in favor of Illinois going over and interfering with the cran« 
berry laws of Indiana t What can authorize him to draw 
any such inference *? I suppose there might be one thing that 
at least enabled him to draw such an inference that would not 
be true with me or many others, that is, because he looks upon 
all this matter of slavery as an exceedingly little thing — this 
matter of keeping one sixth of the population of the whole 
nation in a state of oppression and tyranny unequalled in the 
world. He looks upon it as being an exceedingly little thing 
— only equal to the question of the cranberry laws of Indi- 
ana — as something having no moral question in it — as some- 
thing on a par with the question of whether a man shall pas- 
ture his land with cattle, or plant it with tobacco — so little 
and so small a thing, that he concludes, if I could desire that 
if anything should be done to bring about the ultimate ex- 
tinction of that little thing, I must be in favor of bringing about 
an amalgamation of all the other little things in tlie Union. 
Now, it so happens — and there, I presume, is the foundation 
of this mistake — that the Judge thinks thus ; and it so hap- 
pens that there is a vast portion of the American people that 
do not look upon that matter as being this very little thing. 
They look upon it as a vast moral evil ; they can prove 
it as such by the writings of those who gave us the bletrsings 
of liberty which we enjoy, and that they so looked upon it, 
and not as an evil merely confining itself to the States where 
it is situated ; and while we agree that, by the Constitution 
we assented to, in the States where it exists we have no 
right to interfere with it, because it is in the Constitution ; 
and we are by both duty and inclination to stick by tliat Con- 
stitution, in all its letter and spirit, from beginning to end. 

So much then as to my disposition — my wish — to have^U 
the State Legislatures blotted out, and to have one consoli- 
dated government, and a uniformity of domestic regulations in 
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all the States, by which I suppose it is meant, if we raise 
com here, we must make sugar-cane grow here too, and we 
must make those which grow North grow in the South. All 
this, I suppose, he understands I am in favor of doing. Now, 
80 much for all this nonsense — for I must call it so. The 
Judge can have no issue with me on a question of establish- 
ing uniformity in the domestic regulations of the States. 

A little now on the other point — the Dred Scott decision. 
Another of the issues, he says, that is to be made with me, is 
upon his devotion to the Dred Scott decision, and my opposi- 
tion to it. 

I have expressed, heretofore, and I now repeat, my opposi- 
tion to the Dred Scott decision, but I should be allowed to 
state the nature of that opposition, and I ask your indulgence 
while I do so. What is fairly implied by the term Judge 
Douglas has used, " resistance to the decision ?" I do not re- 
sist it. If I wanted to take Dred Scott from his master, I 
would be interfering with property, and that terrible difficulty 
that Judge Douglas speaks of, of interfering with property 
would arise. But I am doing no such thing as that, but all that 
I am doing is refusing to obey it as a political rule. If I 
were in Congress, and a vote should come up on a question 
whether slavery should be prohibited in a new territory, in 
spite of the Dred Scott decision, I would vote that it should. 

That is what I would do. Judge Douglas said, last 
night, that before the decision he might advance his opinion, 
. and it might be contrary to the decision when it was made ; 
but after it was made he would abide by it until it was 
reversed. Just so ! We let this property abide by the de- 
cision, but we will try to reverse that decision. We will 
try to put it where Judge Douglas would not object, for he 
says he will obey it until it is reversed. Somebody has to re- 
verse that decision, since it is made, and we mean to reverse 
it, and we mean to do it peaceably. 

What are the uses of decisions of courts? They have two 
uses. As rules of property they have two uses.* First — they 
decide upon the question before the court. They decide in 
this case that Dred Scott is a slave. Nobody resists that. 
Not only that, but they say to everybody else, that persons 
standing just as Dred Scott stands, is as he is. That is, they 
Bay that when a question comes up upon another person, it 
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wfll be so decided again, unless the court decides in another 
way, unless the court overrules its deciwon. Well, we mean 
to do what we can to have the court decide the other way. 
That is one thing we mean to try to do. 

The sacredness that Judge Douglas throws around this de- 
cision, is a degree of sacredness that has never been before 
thrown around any other decision. I have never heard of 
such a thing. Why, decisions apparently contrary to that 
decision, or that good lawyers thought were contrary to that 
decision, have been made by that very court before. It is 
the first of its kind ; it is an astonislier in legal history. It 
is a new wonder of the world. It is based upon falsehood in 
the main as to the facts — allegations of facts upon which it 
stands are not facts at all in many instances, and no decision 
made on any question — the first instance of a decision made 
undergo many unfavorable circumstances ; thus placed, has ever 
been held by the profession as law, and it has always needed 
confirmation before the lawyers regarded it as settled law. 
But Judge Douglas will have it that all hands must take this 
extraordinary decision, made under these extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, and give their vote in Congress in accordance with 
it, yield to it, and obey it in every possible sense. Circum- 
stances alter cases. Do not gentlemen here remember the 
case of that same Supreme Court, some twenty-five or thirty 
years ago, deciding that a National Bank was constitutional t 
I ask, if somebody does not remember that a National Bank 
was declared to be constitutional ? Such is the truth, whether 
it be remembered or not. The bank charter ran out, and a 
recharter was granted by Congress. That recharter was laid 
before General Jackson. It was urged upon him, when he 
denied the constitutionality of the bank, that the Supreme 
Court had decided that it was constitutional ; and that General 
Jackson then said that the Supreme Court had no right to lay 
down a rule to govern a co-ordinate branch of the Govern- 
ment, the members of which had sworn to support the Con- 
stitution — that each member had sworn to support that Con- 
stitution as he understood it. I will venture here to say, that 
I have heard Judge Douglas say that he approved of General 
Jackson for that act. What has now become of all liis tirade 
about " resistance to the Supreme Court ?" 

My fellow-citizens, getting back a little, for I pass from 
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these points, when Judge Douglas makes his threat of anni- 
hilation upon the " alliance," be is cautious to say that that 
warfare of his is to fall upon the leaders of the Kepuhlican 
party. Almost every word he utters, and every distinction he 
makes, has its significance. Pie means for the Kepublicans, 
who do not count themselves as leaders, to be his friends ; he 
makes no fuss over them ; it is the leaders that he is making 
war upon. He wants it understood that the mass of tlie lie- 
publican party are really his friends. It is only the leaders 
that are doing something, that are intolerant, and that require 
extermination at his hands. As this is clearly and unquestion- 
ably the light in which he presents that matter, I want to ask 
your attention, addressing myself to the Hepublicans here, that 
I may ask you some questions, as to where you, as the Re- 
publican party, would be placed if you sustained Judge Doug- 
las in his present position by a re-election ? I do not claim, 
gentlemen, to be unselfish ; I do not pretend that I would not 
like to go the United States Senate, I make no such hypocriti- 
cal pretence, but I do say to you that in this mighty issue, it is 
nothing to you — nothing to the mass of the people of the 
nation — ^whether or not Judge Douglas or myself shall ever be 
heard of after this night ; it may be a trifle to either of us, but 
in connection with this mighty question, upon which hangs 
the destinies of the nation, perhaps, it is absolutely noth- 
ing ; but where will you be placed if you re-endorse Judge 
Douglas I Don't you know how apt he is — how exceedingly 
anxious he is at all times to seize upon anything and every- 
thing to persuade you that something he has done you did 
yourselves *? Why, he tried to persuade you last that night our 
Illinois Legislature instructed him to introduce the Nebraska 
bill. There was nobody in that Legislature ever thought of 
such thing ; and when he first introduced the bill, he never 
thought of it ; but still he fights furiously for the proposition, 
and that he did it because there was a standing instruction to 
our Senators to be always introducing Nebraska bills. He tells 
you he is for the Cincinnati platform, he tells you he is for the 
Dred Scott decision. He tells you, not in his speech last 
night, but substantially in a former speech, that he cares not 
if slavery is voted up or down — he tells you the struggle on 
Lecompton is past — it may come up again or not, and if it 
does he stands where he stood when, in spite of him and his 
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opposition, yon built up the Bepublican party. If you endorse 
him, you tdl bim you do not care whether slavery be voted up 
or down, and he will close, or try to close your mouths with 
his declaration, repeated by the day, the week, the month, and 
the year. Is that what you mean ? [Cries of " no," one 
voice, " yes."] Yes, 1 have no doubt you have always been 
for him, if you mean that. No doubt of that, soberly I have 
said, and I repeat it. I think, in the position in which Judge 
Douglas stood in opposing the Lecompton Constitution, he was 
right ; he does not know that it will return, but if it does we 
may know where to find him, and if it does not we may know 
where to look for him, and that is on the Cincinnati platform. 
Now, I could ask the Kepublican party, after all the hard 
names that Judge Douglas has called them by — all his repeat- 
ed charges of their inclination to marry with and hug negroes 
— all his declarations of Black Republicanism — by the way, 
we are improving, the black has got rubbed off — ^but with all 
that, if he be endorsed by Republican votes, where do you 
stand ? Plainly, you stmid ready saddled, bridled, and har- 
nessed, and waiting to be driven over to the slavery extension 
camp of the nation — ^just ready to be driven over, tied togeth- 
er in a lot — to be driven over, every man with a rope around 
his neck, that halter being held by Judge Douglas. That is 
the question. If Republican men have been in earnest in 
what tliey have done, I think they had better not do it ; but I 
think that the Republican party is made up of those who, as 
far as they can peaceably, will oppose the extension of slavery, 
and who will hope for its ultimate extinction. If they believe 
it is wrong in grasping up the new lands of the continent, and 
keeping them from the settlement of free white laborers, who 
want the land to bring up their families upon ; if they are in 
earnest, although they may make a mistake, they will grow 
restless, and the time will come when they will come back 
again and reorganize, if not by the same name, at lea^-t upon 
the same principles as their party now has. It is better, then, 
to savft the work while it is begun. You have dune 0»e la- 
bor ; maintain it — keep it. If men choose to ^erve you, go 
with them ; but as you have made up your organization upon 
principle, stand by it ; for, as surely as God reigns over you, 
and has inspired your mind, and given you a sense of propriety, 
and continues to give you hope, so surely will you still cling to 
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these ideas, and you will at last come back again after jpur 
wanderings, merely to do your work over again. 

We were often — more than once at least — in the course of 
Judge Douglas's speech last night, reminded that this govern- 
ment was made for white men — that he believed it was made 
for white men. Well, that is putting it into a shape in which 
no one wants to deny it ; but the Judge then goes into his 
passion for drawing inferences that are not warranted. I 
protest, now and forever, against that counterfeit logic which 
presumes that because I did not want a negro woman for a 
slave, I do necessarily want her for a wife. My understandr 
ing is that I need not have her for either, but, as God made 
us separate, we can leave one another alone, and do one an- 
other much good thereby. There are white men enough to 
marry all the white women, and enough black men to marry 
all the black women, and in God's name let them be so .mar- 
ried. The Judge regales us with the terrible enormities that 
take place by the mixture of races ; that the inferior race 
bears the superior down. Why, Judge, if we do not let them 
get together in the territories they won't mix there. 

A voice — " Three cheers for Lincoln.'' (The cheers were 
given with a hearty good will.) 

Mr. Lincoln — I should say at least that that is a self-evi- 
dent truth. 

Now, it happens that we meet together once every year, 
sometimes about the 4th of July, for some reason or other. 
These 4th of July gatherings I suppose have their uses. If you 
will indulge me, I will state what I suppose to be some of them. 

We are now a mighty nation ; we are thirty, or about 
thirty millions of people, and we own and inhabit about one 
fifteenth part of the dry land of the whole earth. We run 
our memory back over the pages of history for about eighty- 
two years, and we discover that we were then a very small 
people in point of numbers, vastly inferior to what we are 
now, with a vastly less extent of country, with vastly less of 
everything we deem desirable among men — we look upon the 
change as exceedingly advantageous to us and to our pos- 
terity, and we fix upon something that happened away back, 
as in some way or other being connected with this rise of 
prosperity. We find a race of men living in that day whom 
we claim as our fathers and grandfathers ; they were iron 
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men ; they fought for the principle that they were contending 
for ; and we understood that by what tliey tlieu did it has fol- 
lowed that the degree of prosperity which we now enjoy has 
come to us. We hold this annual celebration to remind our- 
selves of all the good done in this process of time, of liow it 
was done and who did it, and how we are Iiistorically con- 
nected with it ; and we go from these meetings in better liu- 
mor with ourselves — we feel more attached the one to the 
other, and more firmly bound to the country we inhabit In 
every way we are better men in the age, and race, and coun- 
try in which we live, for these celebrations. But after we 
have done all this we have not yet reached the whole. There 
is something else connected with it. We have besides these, 
men— descended by blood from our ancestors — among us, per- 
haps half our people, who are not descendants at all of these 
men ;" they are men who have come from Europe — German, 
Irish, French, and Scandinavian — men that have come from 
Europe themselves, or whose ancestors have come hither and 
settled here, finding themselves our equals in all things. If 
they look back through this history to trace their connection 
with those days by blood, they find they have none, they can- 
not carry themselves back into that glorious epoch and make 
themselves feel that they ure part of up, but when they look 
through that old Declaration of Independence, they find that 
those old men say that " We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent, that all men are created equal," and then they feel that 
that moral sentiment taught in that day evidences their rela- 
tion to those men, that it is the father of all moral principle 
in them, and that they have a right to claim it as though they 
were blood of the blood, and flesh of the flesh, of the men who 
wrote that Declaration, and so they are. That is the electric 
cord in that Declaration that links the hearts of patriotic and 
liberty-loving men together, that will link those patriotic 
hearts as long as the love of freedom exists in the minds of 
men throughout the world. 

Now, sirs, for the purpose of squaring things with this idea 
of " don't care if slavery is voted up or voted down," for sus- 
taining the Dred Scott decision, for holding that the Declara- 
tion of Independency did not mean anything at all, we have 
Judge Douglas giving his exposition of what the Declaration 
of Independeace means, and we have him saying that tbj 

8* 
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people of America are equal to the people of England. Ac- 
cording tojjis construction, you Germans are not connected 
with it. Now I ask you in all soberness, if all these things, 
if indulged in, if ratified, if confirmed and endorsed, if tanght 
to our children, and repeated to them, do not tend to rub out 
the sentiment of liberty in the country, and to transform this 
goyemment into a government of some other form 1 Those 
arguments that are made, that the inferior race are to be treated 
with as much allowance as they are capable of enjoying ; that 
as much is to be done for them as their condition will allow. 
What are these arguments I They are the arguments that 
kings have made for enslaving the people in all ages of the 
world. You will find that all the arguments in favor of king- 
craft were of this class ; they always bestrode the necks of 
the people, not that they wanted to do it, but because the peo- 
ple were better off for being ridden. That is their argument, 
and this argument of the Judge is the same old serpent that 
says you work and I eat, you toil and I will enjoy the fruits 
of it. Turn in whatever way you will — whether it come 
from the mouth of a king, an excuse for enslaving the people 
of his country, or from the mouth of men of one race as a 
reason for enslaving the men of another race, it is all the same 
old serpent, and I hold if that course of argumentation that 
is made for the purpose of convincing the public mind that 
we should not care about this, should be granted, it does not 
stop with the negro. I should like to know if, taking the old 
Declaration of Independence, which declares (hat all men are 
equal upon principle, and making exceptions to it, where will 
it stop "? If one man says it does not mean a negro, why not 
another say it does not mean some other man ? If that 
declaration is not the truth, let us get the statute book in 
which we find it, and tear it out. Who is so bold as to do it I 
If it is not true, let us tear it out ! (Cries of *' No, no !") Let 
us stick to it then, let us stand firmly by it then. 

It may be argued that there are certain conditions that 
make necessities and impose them upon us, and to the extent 
that a necessity is imposed upon a man, he must submit to it 
I think that was the condition in which we found ourselves 
when we established this government. We had slavery 
among us, we could not get our Constitution unless we per- 
mitted them to remain in slavery, we could not secure the 
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good we did s<3cure if we grasped for more, and having by 
necessity submitted to that much, it does not destroy the prin- 
ciple that is the charter of our liberties. Liet that charter 
stand as our standard. 

My friend has said to me that I am a poor hand to quote 
Scripture. I will try it again, however. It is said in one of 
the admonitions of our I^rd, " As your Father in Heaven is 
perfect, be ye also perfect." The Savior, I suppose, did not 
expect that any human creature could be perfect as the Fa- 
ther in Heaven ; but He paid, " As your Father in Heaven is 
perfect, be ye also perfect." Pie set that up as a standard, 
and he who did most toward reaching that standard, attained 
the highest degree of moral perfection. So I say, in relation 
to the principle that all men are created equal, let it be as 
nearly reached as we can. If we cannot give freedom to 
every creature, let us do nothing that will impose slavery upon 
any other creature. Let us then turn this government Imck 
into the channel in which the framers of the Constitution orig- 
inally placed it. Let us stand firmly by each other. If we 
do not do so we are turning in the contrary direction, that our 
friend Judge Douglas proposes — ^not intentionally — as work- 
ing in the traces tends to make this one universal slave nation. 
He is one that runs in that direction, and as such I resist 
him. 

My friends, I have detained you about as long as I desired 
to do, and I have only to say, let us discard all this quibbling 
about this man and the other man — this race and that race and 
the other race being inferior, and therefore they must be placed 
in an inferior position — discarding our standard that we have 
left us. Let us discard ail these things, and unite as one peo- 
ple throughout this land, until we shall once more stand up 
declaring that all men are created equal. 

My friends, I could not, without launching off upon some 
new topic, which would detain you too long, continue to- 
night. I thank you for this most extensive audience that 
you have furnished me to-night. I leave you, hoping that the 
lamp of liberty will burn in your bosoms until there shall no 
longer be a doubt that all men are created free and equal. 
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SPEECH OF MR. LINCOLN, 

Deuyebed in Springfield, Saturday evening, July 17, 1858. 

{Mr. Douglas was not present.) 

Fellow-citizens : Another election, which is deemed an 
important one, is approachinor, and, as I suppose, the B«pub- 
licans will, without much difficulty, elect their State ticket 
But in regard to the Legislature, we, the Republicans, labor 
under some disadvantages. In the first place, we have a I-«gis- 
lature to elect upon an apportionment of the representation 
made several years ago, when the proportion of the popula- 
tion was far greater in the South (as compared with the North) 
than it now is ; and inasmuch as our opponents hold almost 
entire sway in the South, and we a correspondingly large maj- 
ority in the North, the fact that we are now to be represented 
as we were years ago, when the population was different, is, 
to us, a very great disadvantage. We had in the year 1855, 
according to law, a census or enumeration of the inhabitants 
taken for the purpose of a new apportionment of representa- 
tion. We know what a fiiir apportionment of representation 
upon that census would give us. We know that it could not, 
if fairly made, fail to give the llepublican party from six to 
ten more members of the Legislature than they can probably 
get as the law now stands. It so happened at the last session 
of the Legislature, that our opponents, holding the control of 
both branches of the Legislature, steadily refused to give us 
such an apportionment as we were rightly entitled to have 
upon the census already taken. The Legislature steadily refused 
to give us such an apportionment as we were rightfully enti- 
tled to have upon the census taken of the population of the 
State. The Legislature would pass no bill upon that subject, 
except such as was at least as unfair to us as the old one, and 
in which, in some instances, two men in the Democratic 
regions were allowed to go as far toward sending a membei 
to the Legislature as three were in the Republican regions. 
Comparison was made at the time as to representative and 
senatorial districts, which completely demonstrated that sucl 
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was the fact. Such a bill was passed and tendered to the 
Republican Governor for his signature ; but principally for 
the reasons I have stated, he withheld his approval, and the 
bill fell without becomino a hiw. 

Another disadvantage under which we labor is, that there 
are one or two Democratic Senators who will be members of 
the next Legislature, and will vote for the election of Senator, 
who are holding over in districts in whicli we rx)uld, on all 
reasonable calculation, elect men of our own, if we only had 
the chance of an election. When we consider that there are 
but twenty-five Senators in the Senate, taking two from the 
side where they' rightfully belong and adding them to the 
other, is to us a disadvantage not to be lightly regarded. Still, 
so it is; we have this to contend with. Perhaps there is no 
ground of complaint on our part. In attending to the many 
things involved in the last general election for President, Gov- 
ernor, Auditor, Treasurer, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Members of Congress, of the Lsgislature, County Officers, and 
so on, we allowed these things to happen by want of sufficient 
attention, and we have no cause to complain of our adver 
saries, so far as this matter is concerned. But we have some 
cause to complain of the refusal to give us a fair apportion- 
ment. 

There is • still another disadvanta";© under which we labor 
and to which I will ask your attention. It arises out of the rela 
tive positions of the two persons who stand before the State m 
candidates for the Senate. Senator Douglas is of world-wide 
renown. All the anxious politicians of his party, or who have 
been of his party for years past, liave been looking upon him as 
certainly, at no distant day, to be the President of the United 
States. They have seen in his round, jolly, fruitful face, 
post offices, land-offices, niarslial ships, and cabinet appoint- 
ments, chargesliii)s, and foreign missions, bursting and sprout- 
ing out in wonderful exuberance, ready to be laid hold of by 
their greedy hands. And as they have been gazing upon this 
attractive picture so long, they cannot, in the little distraction 
that has taken place in tlie party, bring themselves to give up 
the charming ho[)e ; but with greedier anxiety they rush 
about hiui, sustain him, and give him marches, triumphal en- 
tries, and receptions beyond what, even in the days of his 
highest prosperity, they could have brought about in his 
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favor. On the contraiy, nobody has ever expected me to be 
President. In my poor, lean, lank face, nobody has' ever seen 
that any cabbages were sprouting out. These are disadvan- 
tages, all taken together, that the Republicans labor under. 
We have to fight this battle upon principle, and upon principle 
alone. I am, in a certain sense, made the standard-bearer in be 
half of the Republicans. I was made so merely because there 
had to be some one so placed — I being in nowise preferable 
to any other one of the twenty-five — perhaps a hundred we 
have in the Republican ranks. Then I say I wish it to be dis- 
tinctly understood and borne in mind that we have to fight 
this battle without many — perhaps without any — of the 
external aids which are brought to bear against U3. So I hope 
those with whom I am surrounded have principle enough to 
nerve themselves for the task, and leave nothing undone, that 
can be fairly done, to bring about the right result. 

After Senator Douglas left Washington, as his movements 
were made known by public prints, he tarried a considerable 
time in the city of New- York ; and it was heralded that, like 
another Napoleon, he was lying by and framing the plan of 
his campaign. It was telegraphed to Washington City, and 
published in the Union^ that he was framing his plan for the 
purpose of going to Illinois to pounce upon and annihilate the 
treasonable and disunion speech which Lincoln had made here 
on the 16th of June. Now, I do suppose that the Judge really 
spent some time in New-York maturing the plan of the campaign, 
as his friends heralded for him. I have been able, by noting 
his movements since his arrival in Illinois, to discover evi 
dences confirmatory of that allegation. I think I have been 
able to see what are the material points of that plan. I will, 
for a little while, ask your attention to some of them. What 
I shall point out, though not showing the whole plan, are, 
nevertheless, the main points, as I suppose. 

They are not very numerous. The first is popular sover- 
eignty. The second and third are attacks upon my speech 
made on the 16th of June. Out of these three points— draw- 
ing within the range of popular sovereignty the question of the 
Lecompton constitution — he makes his principal assault. 
Upon these* his successive speeches are substantially one and 
the same. On this matter of popular sovereignty I wish to 
be a little careful. Auxiliary to these main points, to be Bare, 



e their thnndorings of cannon, ttioir mnruliiitg hik! i 
Ifaeir fizxlegigs and lirc-work.4 : but I will not wn^te time 
■trith them. They are but the little trappings of ttie Ciim- 

Coming to the ."ubslancR— Iho firal point — popular sovereijjnty. 
It istobelabeledupon thccars in which he trayels ; put upon 
tbc hncks he ridefl in ; to be flaunted upon the arches he puisos 
nnder, and the banners which wave orcr him. It is to be dislieil 
up in as manj varieties as n French cook can produce poups 
from potatoes. Now, as this is so great a staple of tiio plan 
of the campaign, it is worth while to examine it carofullj ; and 
if we examine only a very little, and do not allow ourselves to 
be misled, we chilli he able to see that the whole thing is the 
moat arrant Quixotism that was ever enacted before a com- 
munity. What is the matter of popuhr Bovercignty ? The 
first thing, in order to nnderstand it. Is to get a pood definition 
of what it !!>, and afler that to see how it is applied. 

I suppose almost every one knows that, in this controversy, 
whatever has been said has had reference to the ques'ion of 
D slavery. We have not hern in a controversy about the 
"~'» |)oople to govern themselves in the ordiaarg mat- 
■ concern in the Stales and territories. BIr. 
i of his late messages (I think when he sent 
up the Lecompton constitution), urged that the main point to 
n^idi the public attention had been directed, was not in re- 
fiard to the great variety of small domestic matters, but was 
directed to the question of negro slavery ; and he asserti, that 
if the people had had a fair chance to vote on that question, 
diere was no reasonable ground of objection in regard to minor 
qnestioDs. Now, while I think that the people had not bad 
^Ten, or offered them, a fair chance upon that slavery quea- 
tioa ; still, if there had been a fair Bubmtssion to a vote upon 
that m^n question, the Fresfdent'a proposition would have 
been Ime to the uttermost. Hence, when hereafter I speak 
of popular sovereignty, I wish to be understood as applying 
what I vKf to the question of slaver)' only, not to other minor 
deaneetio matters of a territory or a State. 

Does Judge Douglas, when he says that several ct the past 
yean of )hs life have been devoted to the question of " popular 
sovereignty," and that all the remainder of bis life shall be de- 
votad to It, does he mean to say that he has been devoting his 
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life to securing to the people of the territories the right to ex- 
clude slavery from the territories ? If he means so to say, he 
means to deceive ; because he and every one knows that the 
decision of the Supreme Court, wliich he approves and makes 
especial ground of attack upon me for disapproving, forbids 
the people of a territory to excl'ide slavery. This covers the 
whole ground, from the settlement of a territory till it reaches 
the degree of maturity entitling it to form a State constitution. 
So far as all that ground is concerned, the Judge is not sus- 
taining popular sovereignty, but absolutely opposing it. He 
sustains the decision which declares that the popular will of 
the teiTitories has no constitutional power to exclude slavery 
during their territorial existence. This being so, the period 
6f time from the first settlement of a territory till it reaches 
the point of forming a State constitution, is not the thing that 
the Judge has fought for, or is fighting for, but, on the contra- 
ry, he has fought for, and is fighting for, the thing that anni- 
hilates and crushes out that same popular sovereignty. 

Well, so much being disposed of, what is left t Why, lie 
is contending for the right of the people, when they come to 
make a State constitution, to make it for themselves, and pre- 
cisely as best suits themselves. I say again, that is Quixotic. 
I defy contradiction when I declare that the Judge can find no 
one to oppose him on that proposition. I repeat, there is no- 
body opposing that proposition on principle. Let me not be 
misunderstood. I know that, with reference to the Lecomp- 
ton constitution, I may be misunderstood ; but when you un- 
derstand me correctly, my proposition will be true and accu- 
rate. Nobody is opposing, or has opposed, the right of the 
people, when they form a constitution, to form it for them- 
selves. Mr. Buchanan and his friends have not done it ; they, 
too, as well as the Republicans and the Anti-Lecompton 
Democrats, have not done it ; but, on the contrary, they 
together have insisted on the right of the people to form a 
constitution for themselves. The difference between the Bu- 
chanan men on the one hand, and the Douglas men and the 
Republicans on the other, has not been on a question of prin- 
ciple, but on a question o^fact. 

The dispute was upon the question of fact, whether the 
Lecompton constitution had been fairly formed by the people 
or not. Mr. Buchanan and his friends have not contended 
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for the contraiy principle anj more than the Douglas men or 
the Bepublicans. They have insisted that whatever of small 
irregularities existed in getting up the Lccompton constitution 
were such as happen in the settlement of all new territories. 
The question was, was it a fair emanation of tlie people ? It 
was a question of fact and not of principle. As to tlie princi- 
ple, all were agreed. Judge Douglas voted with the Hepub- 
licans upon that matter of fact. 

He and they, bj their voices and vote5i, denied that it was 
a^r emanation of the people. The administration affirmed 
that it was. "With respect to the evidence bearing upon that 
question of fact, I readily agree that Judge Douglas and the 
Republicans had the right on their side, and that the adminis- 
tration was wrong. But I state again, as a matter of prin- 
ciple^ there is no dispute upon the right of a people in a ter- 
ritory, melting into a State to form a constitution for them- 
selves, without outside interference from any quarter. This 
being so, what is Judge Douglas going to spend his life fort 
Is he going to spend his life in maintaining a principle that 
nobody on earth opposes? Does he expect to stand up in 
majestic dignity, and go through liis apotheosis and become a 
god, in the maintaining of a principle which neither man nor 
mouse in all God*s creation is opposing ? Now, something in 
in regard to the Lccompton constitution more specially ; for I 
pass from this other question of popular sovereignty as the 
most arrant humbug that has ever been attempted on an in- 
telligent community. 

As to the Lccompton constitution, I have already said that, 
on the question of fact as to whether it was a fair emanation 
of the people or not, Judge Douglas with the Republicans and 
some Americans, had greatly the arj:;ument against the admin- 
istration ; and while I repeat this, I wish to know what there 
is in the opposition of Judge Douglas, to the Lecompton con- 
stitution that entitles him to be considered the only opponent 
to it — as being par excellence the very quintesseiice of that oppo- 
sition. I agree to the rightfulness of his opposition. He in 
the Senate and his class of men there formed the number 
three and no more. In the House of liepresentatives his class 
of men — the Anti-Lecompton Democrats — formed a number 
of about twenty. It took one hundred and twenty to defeat the 
measure, against one hundred and twelve. Of the votes of 
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that one hundred and twenty, Judge Douglases fiiendsftiniished 
twenty, to add to which there were six Americans and ninety- 
four Republicans. I do not say that I am precisely accurate 
in their numbers, but I am sufficiently so for any use I am 
making of it. 

Why is it that 'twenty shall be entitled to all the credit of 
doing that work, and the hundred none of it ? Why, if, as 
Judge Douglas says, the honor is to be divided, and dae 
credit is to be given to other parties, why is just so much given 
as is consonant with the wishes, the interests, and advance- 
ment of the twenty ? My understanding is, when a common 
job is done, or a common enterprise prosecuted, if I put in five 
dollars to your one, I have a right to take out five dollars to 
your one. But he does not so understand it He declares 
the dividend of credit for defeating Lecompton upon a basis 
which seems unprecedented and incomprehensible. 

Let us see. Lecompton in the raw was defeated. It after^ 
ward took a sort of cooked-up shape, and was passed in the 
Englissh bill. It is said by the Judge that the defeat was a 
good and proper thing. If it was a good thing, why is he en- 
titled to more credit than others, for the performance of that 
good act, unless there was something in the antecedents of the 
Kepublicans tliat might induce every one to expect them to 
join in that good work, and at the same time, something lead- 
ing them to doubt that he would ? Does he place his supe- 
rior claim to credit, on the ground that he performed a good 
act which was never expected of him ? He says I have a 
proneness for quoting scripture. If I should do so now, it 
occurs that perhaps he places himself somewhat upon the 
ground of the parable of the lost sheep, which went astray 
upon the mountains, and when the owner of the hundred 
sheep found the one that was lost, and threw it upon his 
shoulders, and came home rejoicing, it was said that there was 
more rejoicing over tlie one sheep that was lost, and had been 
found, than over the ninety and nine in the fold. The appli- 
cation is made by the Savior in this parable, thus : " Verily, 
I say unto you, there is more rejoicing in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth, than over ninety and nine just persons 
that need no repentance." . 

And now, if the Judge claims the benefit of this parable, 
let him repent Let him not come up here and say : *' I am 
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Che only just person ; and you are the ninety-nine sinners !** 
Bepeniaact before forgiveness is a provuion of the Christian 
system, and on that condition alono will the Uepublicaiis grant 
lids forgivene:». 

How will ho prove that we have ever occupied a different 
position in regard to tlie Lccompton constitution, or any prin- 
ciple in it t He says he did not make his opposition on the 
ground as to whether it was a free or slave constitution, and 
he would have you understand that the Republicans made their 
opposition because it ultimately became a slave constitution. 
To make proof in favor of himself on this point, he reminds 
us that he opposed Lecompton before the vote was taken de- 
daring whether the State was to be be free or slave. But he 
foi]gets to say that our Ilepublican Senator, Trumbull, made 
a speech against Lecompton even before he did. 

Why did he oppose it ? Partly, as he declares, because the 
members of the convention who framed it were not fuirly 
elected by the [>eople ; that the people were not allowed to 
vote unless they had been registered ; and that the people of 
whole counties, in some instances, were not registered. For 
these reasons he declares the constitution was not an emana- 
tion, in any sense, from the people. He also has an additional 
objection as to the mode of fjubmitthig the constitution back 
to the people. IJut bearing on the question of whctlior tlie 
del^ates were fairly elected, a sj)eech of his, made i^oniething 
more than twelve months ago, from this stand, becomes im- 
portant. It was made a little while before the election of the 
delegates wlio made lecompton. In that speech, he declared 
there was every reason to hope and believe the election would 
be fair ; and if any one failed to vote, it would be his own 
culpable fault. 

I, a few days after, made a sort of answer to that speech. 
In that answer, I made, substantially, the very argument with 
which he combated his liccompton adversaries in the Senate 
last winter. I pointed to the facts that the i)eople could not 
vote without being registered, and that the time for registering 
had gone by. I commented on it as wonderful that Judge 
Douglas could be ignorant of these facts, whicii every one else 
in the nation so well knew. 

I now pass from popular sovereignty and Lecompton. I 
may have occasion to refer to one or both. 
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When he was preparing his plan of campaign, Napoleon- 
like, in New- York, as appears by two speeches I have heard 
him deliver since his arrival in Illinois, he gave special atten- 
tion to a speech of mine, delivered here on the 16th of June 
last. He says that he carefully read that speech. He told 
us that at Chicago, a week ago last night, and he repeated it 
at Bloomington last night. Doubtless, he repeated it again 
to-day, though I did not hear him. In the fii'st two places — 
Chicago and Bloomington — I heard him ; to-day I did not. 
He said he had carefully examined that speech ; wheuj he did 
not say ; but there is no reasonable doubt it was when he was 
in New- York, preparing his plan of campaign. I am glad be 
did read it carefully. He says it was evidently prepared with 
great care. I freely admit it was prepared with care. I 
claim not to be more free from errors than others — ^perhaps 
scarcely so much ; but I was very careful not to put anything 
in that speech as a matter of fact, or make any inferences 
which did not appear to me to be true, and fully warrantable 
If I had made any mistake I was willing to be corrected ; if 
I had drawn any inference in regard to Judge Douglas, or 
any one else, which was not warranted, I was fully prepared 
to modify it as soon as discovered. I planted myself upon the 
truth, and the truth only, so far as I knew it, or could be 
brought to know it. 

Having made that speech with the most kindly feelings to- 
wai'd Judge Douglas, as manifested therein, I was gratified 
when I found that he had carefully examined it, and had de- 
tected no error of fact, nor any inference against him, nor 
any misrepresentations, of which he thought fit to complain. 
In neither of the two speeches I have mentioned, did he make 
any such complaint. I will thank any one who will inform 
me that he, in his speech to-day, pointed out anything I had 
stated, respecting him, as being erroneous. I presume there 
is no such thing. I have reason to be gratified that the rare 
and caution used in tlmt speech, left it so that he, most of all 
others interested in discovering error, has not been able to 
point out one thing against him which he could say was 
wrong. He seizes upon the doctrines he supposes to be in- 
cluded in that speech, and declares that upon them will turn 
the issues of this campaign. He then quotes, or attempts to 
quote, from my speech. I will not say that he wilfully mis- 
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qnoteSy bat he does fail to quote accurately. His attempt at 
quoting is from a passage which I believe I can quote accu- 
rately from memory. I shall make the quotiition now, with 
some comments upon it, as I have already »iid, in order that 
the Judge shall be lofl entirely without excuse for misrepre- 
senting me. I do so now, as I hope, for the last time. I do 
this in great caution, in order that if he repents his misrepre- 
sentation, it shall be plain to all that he does bo wilfully. If, 
after all, he still persists, I shall be coinpcllcd to reconstruct 
the course I have marked out for myself, and draw upon such 
humble resources as I have, for a new courFc, better suited to 
the real exigencies of the case. I set out, in thLs campaign, 
with the intention of conducting it strictly as a gentleman, in 
substance at least, if not in the outside polish. The latter I 
shall never be, but that which constitutes the inside of a gen- 
tleman I hope I understand, and am not less inclined to prac- 
tise than others. It was my purpose and expectation, that 
this canvass would be conducted upon principle, and with 
&imess upon both sides, and it shall not be my fault if this 
purpose and expectation shall be given up. 

He charges, in substance, that I invite a war of sections ; 
that I propose all the local institutions of the (lifTerent States 
shall become consolidated and uniform. What is there in the 
language of that speech which expresses such purpose, or 
bears such construction ? I have again and ngain said that 
I would not enter into any of the States to disturl) the insti- 
tution of slavery. Judge Douglas said, at Bloomington, that 
I used language most able and ingenious for concealing what 
I really meant ; and that while I had protested against enter- 
ing into the slave States, I nevertheless did mean to go on the 
banks of the Ohio and throw missiles into Kentucky, to dis- 
turb them in their domestic institutions. 

I said, in that speech, and I meant no more, that the insti- 
tution of slavery ought to be placed in the very attitude where 
the framers of this government placed it and left it. I do not 
understand that the framers of our Constitution left the peo- 
ple of the free States in the attitude of firing bombs or shells 
into the. slave States. I was not using that passage for the 
purpose for which he infers I did use it. I said : " We are 
now far advanced into the fifth year since a policy was created 
for the avowed object and with the confident promise of 
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putting an end to slavery agitation. Under the operation oT 
that policy, that agitation has not only not ceased, bat has 
constantly augmented. In my opinion it will not cease till 
a crisis shall hare been reached and passed. * A house divided 
against itself cannot stand. ' I believe that this government 
cannot endure permanently half slave and half free. It 
will become all one thing or all the other. Either the op- 
ponents of slavery will arrest the further spread of it, and 
place it where the public mind shall rest in the belief that it 
is in the course of ultimate extinction, or its advocates will 
push it forward till it shall become alike lawful in all the 
States, old as well as new, North as well as South." 

Now you all see, from that quotation, I did not express my 
wish on anything. In that passage I indicated no wish or 
purpose of my own ; I simply expressed my expectation. 
Cannot the Judge perceive a distinction between a purpose and 
an eapectation ? I have often expressed an expectation to die, 
but I never expressed a wish to die. I said at Chicago, and 
now repeat, that I am quite aware this government has en- 
dured, half slave and half free, for eighty-two years. I un- 
derstand that little bit of history. I expressed the opinion I 
did, because I perceived — or thought I perceived — a new set 
of causes introduced. I did say at Chicago, in my speech 
there, that I do wish to see the spread of slavery arrested, and 
to see it placed where the public mind shall rest in the belief 
that it is in the course of ultimate extinction. I said that 
because I supposed, when the public mind shall rest in ^hat 
belief, we shall have peace on the slavery question. I have 
believed — and now believe— the public mind did rest on that 
belief up to the introduction of the Nebraska bill. 

Although I have ever been opposed to slavery, so far I 
rested in the hope and belief that it was in the course of ulti- 
mate extinction. For that reason, it had been a minor ques- 
tion with me. I might have been mistaken ; but I had believed, 
and now believe, that the whole public mind — that is, the 
mind of the great majority — had rested in that belief up to 
the repeal of the Missouri compromise. But upon that event, 
I became convinced that either I had been resting in a delu- 
sion, or the institution was being placed on a new basis — a 
basis for making it perpetual, national, and universal. Sub- 
sequent events have greatly confirmed me in that belief. I 
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believe that bill to be the beginning of a conspiracy for that 
purpose. So believing, I have Fince thou connidered that 
qaestion a paramount one. So believing, I thought the public 
mind will never rest till the power of CongrcM) to re>trict the 
spread of it shall again be acknowledged and exercised on the 
one hand, or on the other, all resistance be entirely cru»'hed 
out. I have expressed that opinion, and I entertain it 
to-night. It is denied that there is any tendency to the na* 
tionaHzation of slavery in these States. 

Mr. Brooks, of South Carolinsi, in one of his speeches, 
when they were presenting iiim canes, silver plate, gold pitch- 
ers, and the hke, for assaulting Senator Sumner, distinctly 
affirmed his opinion that when this Constitution was formed, 
it was the belief of no man that slavery would last to the 
present day. 

He sidd, what I think, that the framcrs of our Constitu- 
tion placed the institution of slavery where the public mind 
rested in the hope that it was in the course of ultimate ex- 
tinction. But he went on to say that the men of the present 
age, by their experience, have become wL)er than the Iramers 
of the Constitution ; and the invention of the cotton-gin had 
made tlie perpetuity of slavery a necessity in this country. 

As another piece of evidence tending to this same point: 
Quite recently in Virgiuiii, a man — the owner of slaves — 
made a will, providing that, after his death, certain of his 
slaves should have their freedom, if they should so choose, 
and go to Liberia, rather than remain in slavery. They 
chose to be liberated, liut the persons to whom they would 
descend as property, claimed them as slaves. A suit was in- 
stituted, which finally came to the Supreme Court of Vir- 
ginia, and was therein decided against the slaves, upon the 
ground that a negro cannot make a choice — that they had no 
legal power to choose — could not perform the condition upon 
which their freedom depended. 

I do not mention this with any purpose of criticising it, 
but to connect it with the arguments as affording additional 
evidence of the change of sentiment upon this question of 
slavery in the direction of making it perpetual and national. 
I argue now, as I did before, that there is such a tendency, 
and 1 am backed not merely by the facts, but by the open 
confession in the slave States. 
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And now, as to the Judge's inference, that because I wisli 
to see slavery placed in the course of ultimate extinction — 
placed where our fathers origiiiallj placed it — ^I wish to 
annihilate the State Legislatures — to force cotton to grow on 
the tops of the Green Mountains — to freeze ice in Florida — 
to cut lumber on the broad Illinois prairies — that I am in 
favor of all these ridiculous and impossible things. 

It seems to me it is a complete answer to all this to ask, if, 
when Congress did have the fashion of restricting slavery 
from free territory — when courts did have the fashion of de- 
ciding that taking a slave into a free country made him 
free — I say it is a sufficient answer to ask, if any of this 
ridiculous nonsense about consolidation, and uniformity, did 
actually follow t Who heard of any such thing, because of 
the Ordinance of '871 because of the Missouri restriction ? 
because of the numerous court decisions of that character t 

Now, as to the Dred Scott decision ; for upon that ho 
makes his last point at me. He boldly takes ground in favor 
of that decision. 

This is one half the onslaught, and one third of the entire 
plan of the campaign. I am opposed to that decision in a 
certain senpe, but not in the sense which he puts on it. I say 
that in so far as it decided in favor of Dred Scott's master, 
and against Dred Scott and his family, I do not propose to 
disturb or resist the decision. 

I never have proposed to do any such thing. I think, that 
in respect for judicial authority, my humble history would not 
suffer in comparison with that of Judge Douglas. He would 
have tlie citizen conform his vote to that decision ; the mem- 
ber of Congress, his ; tlie President, his use of the veto power. 
He would make it a rule of political action for the people and 
all the departments of government. I would not. By re- 
sisting it as a political rule, I disturb no right of property, 
create no disorder, excite no mobs. 

When he spoke at Chicago, on Friday evening of last week, 
he made this same point upon me. On Saturday evening I 
replied, and reminded him of a Supreme Court decision which 
he opposed for at least several yeai's. Last night, at Bloom- 
ington, he took some notice of that reply ; but entirely forgot 
to remember that part of it. 

He renews his onslaught upon me, forgetting to remember 
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pt I have turned (he liiblcs a|>uitt himwlf on Iknt tot 



^^Mtit. I renew the olfort tn drBw)ii> sttentioa to It. I « 

to sland erect btfore tlia <:DUDtr7,'M well u Jndga Don^ai^ 
on thif que^tiga of ju(Ii(;iul au^ri^; and thembn I wld 
something to the autlioj-it/ in tkror of m; own podtlon. Z 
wish to sliow thiit I am sustained bj anthorit;, in additlim 
ta thnt heretofore presented. I do not expect to conyince the 
Judfre. It ia part of the plan of IitB campaign, and ha wtll 
cling to it with a desperate gripe. Even, turn it qpon him.— 
tlie sharp point against him, and gaff him throu^ — fae will 
stilL cling to it till he can invent nome new dodge to taks ths 
place of it. 

In public speaking It is tedious reading from documenti ; 
but I must beg to indulge ibe practice to a limited extent. I 
shall read ffoni a letter written by Mr. Jefferson in IBSO^ and 
o be found in the seventh volume of his corrvpondam^ 
It eeoma lie had been presented bj a gentleman 
"'{irvis wiih a book, or eoaf, or periodical, 

^^^^^^__ Scan," and he was wriUng in acknowledg- 

it «/t the [VCMnt, and noting some of its contenta. After 
fegnninc the hope' that the work will produce a favorablA 
M^d 'tipbn the mmds of the yonn^ he proceeds to say : 

" That it will have this tendency may be expected, and for 
that reason I feel an urgency to note what I deem an error in 
it, the more requiring notice as your opinion la strengthened 
by that of many others. You seem, in pages 84 and 118, to 
conuder the judges as the ultimate arbiters of all constitutional 
questions — a very dangerous doctrine indeed, and one which 
would place ua under the deepotism of an oligarchy. Our 
jadgea are as honest as other men, and not more eo. They 
have, with others, the game paa^ons for party, for power, and 
the privilege of their corps. Their maxim i», 'honi judicis 
est ampliare jurisdiction em ;' and their power is the more dan- 
gerous as they arc in oiKcc for life, and not reBponsible, as the 
other functioaarieSare, to the elective control. The Constitu- 
tion has erected no such single trihunal, knowing that, to 
whatever hands confided, with the corruptions of time and 
' party, its members would become despots. It has more wisely 
made all the departments coequal and cosovcreign with them- 
sdves," 

Thus we see the power churned for the Supreme Court by 
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Judge Douglas, Mr. Jefferson holds, would reduce us to the 
despotism of an oligarchy? 

Now, I have said no more than this — in fact, never quite 
so much as this — at least I am sustained by Mr. Jefferson. 

Let us ^o a little farther. You remember we once had a 
National Hank. Some one owed the bank a debt ; be was 
sued and sought to avoid payment, on the ground that the 
bank was unconstitutional. The case went to the Supreme 
Court, and therein it was decided that the bank was constitu- 
tional. The whole democratic party revolted against that de- 
cision. General Jackson himself asserted that he, as Presi- 
dent, would not be bound to hold a National Bank to be 
constitutional, even though the court had decided it to be so. 
He fell in precisely with the view of Mr. Jeffei'son, and acted 
upon it under his official oath, in vetoing a charter for a 
National Bank. The declaration that Congress does not pos- 
sess this constitutional power to charter a bank, has gone into 
the democratic platform, at their national conventions, and 
was brought forward and reaffirmed in their last convention 
at Cincinnati. They have contended for that declaration, in 
the very teeth of the Supreme Court, for more than a quarter 
of a century. In fact, they have reduced the decision to an 
absolute nullity. That decision, I repeat, is repudiated in the 
Cincinnati platform ; and still, as if to show that effrontry 
can go no farther, Judge Douglas vaunts in the very speeches 
in which he denounces me for opposing the Dred Scott de- 
cision, that he stands on the Cincinnati platform. 

Now, I wish to know what the Judge can charge upon me, 
with respect to decisions of the Supreme Court, which does 
not lie in all its length, breadth, and proportions at his own 
door. The plain truth is simply this : J udge Douglas is far 
Supreme Court decisions when he likes and against them 
when he does not likes them. He is for the Dred Scott 
decision because it tends to nationalize slavery — ^because it is 
part of the original combination for that object. It so hap- 
pens, singularly enough, that I never stood opposed to a 
decision of the Supreme Court till this. On the contrary, I 
have no recollection that he was ever particularly in favor of 
one till this. He never was in favor of any, nor opposed to 
any, till the present one, which helps to nationalize slavery. 

Free men men of Sangamon — free men of Illinois— free 
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men eveiywhere — judge ye between him and me, upon this 
issue. 

He says this Drcd Scott case is a very small matter at most 
— that it has no practical effect ; that at best, or rather, I 
suppose, at worst, it is but an abstraction. I submit that tlie 
proposition, that the thing which determines whether a man is 
free or a slave, is rather concrete and abstract. I think you 
would conclude that it was, if your liberty depended upon it, 
and so would Judge Douglas if his liberty depended upon it. 
But suppose it was on the question of spreading slavery over 
the new territories that he considers it as being merely an abstract 
matter, and one of no practical importance. How has the 
planting of slavery in new countries always been effected t It 
has now been decided that slavery cannot be kept out of our new 
territories by any legal means. In what does our new territories 
now differ in this respect from the old colonies when slavery 
was first planted within them ? It was planted, as Mr. Clay 
once declared, and as history proves true, by individual men 
in spite of the wishes of the people ; the mother government 
refusing to prohibit it, and withholding from the people of the 
colonies the authority to prohibit it for themselves. Mr. 
Clay says this was one of the great and jdst causes of <!om- 
plaint against Great Britain by tlie colonies, and the best 
apology we can now make for having the institution among 
us. In that precise condition our Nebraska politicians have 
at last succeeded in placing our own new territories; the gov- 
ernment will not prohibit slavery within them, nor allow the 
people to prohibit it. 

I defy any man to find any difference between the policy 
which originally planted slavery in these colonies and that 
policy which now prevails in our new territories. If it does 
not go into them, it is only because no individual ^vishes it to 
go. The Judge indulged himself, doubtless to-day, with the 
question as to what I am going to do with or about the Dred 
Scott decision. Well, Judge, will you please to tell me what 
you did about the bank decision % Will you not graciously 
allow us to do with the Dred Scott decision precisely as you 
did with the bank decision? You succeeded in breaking down 
the moral elfect of that decision ; did you find it necessary to 
amend the Constitution ? or to set up a court of negroes in 
order to do it f 
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There is one other point. Judge Douglas has a verj affec- 
tionate leaning toward the Americans and Old Whigs. Last 
evening, in a sort of weeping tone, he described to us a death- 
bed scene. He had been called to the side of Mr. Claj, in 
his last moments, in order that the genius of " popular sover- 
eignty" might duly descend from the dying man and settle 
upon him, the living and most worthy successor. He could 
do no less than promise that he would devote the remainder of 
his life to " popular sovereignty ;" and then the great statesman 
departs in peace. By this part of the * ' plan of the cam- 
paign," the Judge has evidently promised iiimself that tears 
shall be drawn down the checks of all Old Whigs, as large as 
half-grown apples. 

Mr. Webster, too, was mentioned ; but it did not quite 
come to a death-bed scene, as to him. It would be amusing, 
if it were not disgusting, to see how quick these compromise* 
breakers administer on the political effects of their dead ad-< 
versaries, trumping up claims never before heard of, and di- 
viding the assets among themselves. If I should be found 
dead to-morrow morning, nothing but my insignificance could 
prevent a speech being made on my authority, before the end 
of next week. It so happens that in that " popular sover- 
eignty" with which Mr. Clay was identified, the Missouri 
Compromise was expressly reserved ; and it was a little singu- 
lar if Mr. Clay cast his mantle upon Judge Douglas on pur- 
pose to have that compromise repealed. 

Again, the Judge did not keep faith with Mr. Qay when he 
first brought in his Nebraska bill. He left the Missouri Com- 
promise unrepealed, and in his report accompanying the bill, 
he told the world he did it on purpose. The manes of Mr. 
Clay must have been in great agony, till thirty days later, 
when " popular sovereignty*' stood forth in all its glory. 

One more thing. Last night Judge Douglas tormented 
himself with horrors about my disposition to make negroes 
perfectly equal with white men in social and political relations. 
He did not stop to show that I have said any such thing, or 
that it legitimately follows from anything I have said, but he 
rushes on with his assertions. I adhere to the Declaration of 
Independence. If Judge Douglas and his friends are not wil- 
ling to stand by it, let them conic up and amend it. Let 
thorn make it read that a' I men are created equal except ne- 
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groes. Let us have it decided, whether the Declaration of 
Independence, in this blessed year of 1858, shall be thus 
amended. In his construction of the Declaration last year, 
he said it only meant that Americans in America were equal 
to Englishmen in England. Then, when I pointed out to him 
that by that rule he excludes the Germans, the In.sh, tlie Por- 
tuguese, and all the other people who have come among os 
since the Revolution, he reconstructs his construction. In his 
last speech he tells us it meant Europeans. 

I press him a little further, and ask if it meant to include the 
Bussians in Asia? or docs he mean to exclude that vast popula- 
tion from the principles of our Declaration of Independence t 
I expect ere long he will introduce another amendment to his 
definition. He is not at all particular. He is satisfied with 
anything which does not endanger the nationalizing of negro 
slavery. It may draw white men down, but it must not lift 
negroes up. Who shall say, " I am the superior, and you are 
the inferior V 

My declarations upon this subject of negro slavery may be 
misrepresented, but cannot be misunderstood. I have said 
that I do not understand the Declaration to mean that all 
men were created equal in all re?perts. Tho.y are not our 
equal in color ; but I suppose that it docs mean to declare that 
all men are equal in some respects ; they are ecjual in their 
right to '' life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness." Cer- 
tainly the negro is not our equal in color — porhnps not in 
many other respects ; still, in the right to put into his mouth 
the bread that his own hands have earned, he is the equal of 
every other man, white or black. In pointing out that more 
hfis been given you, you cannot be justilied in taking away the 
little which has been given him. All I ask for the negro is 
that if you do not like him, let him alone. If God gave him 
but little, that little let him enjoy. 

When our government was established, we had the institu- 
tion of slavery among us. We were in a certain sense com- 
pelled to tolerate its existence. It was a sort of necessity. 
We had gone through our struggle and secured our own inde- 
pendence. The framers of the Con^Jtitution found the institu- 
tion of slavery among their other institutions at the time. 
They found that by an effort to eradicate it, they might lose 
much of what they had already gained. They were obliged 
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to bow to the necessity. They gave power to Congress to 
abolish the slave trade at the end of twenty years. They also 
prohibited it in the territories where it did not exist. They 
did what they could and yielded to the necessity for the rest 
I also yield to all* which follows from that necessit3^ What I 
would most desire would be the separation of the white and 
black races. 

One more point on this Springfield speech which Judge 
Douglas says he has read so carefully. I expressed my be- 
lief in the existence of a conspiracy to perpetuate and nation- 
alize slavery. I did not profess to know it, nor do I now. I 
showed the part Judge Douglas had played in the string of 
facts, constituting to my miud the proof of that conspiracy. 
I showed the parts played by others. 

I charged that the people had been deceived into carrying 
the last Presidential election, by the impression that the peo- 
dle of the territories might exclude slavery if they chose, 
when it was known in advance by the conspirators, that thQ 
court was to decide that neither Congress nor the people could 
so exclude slavery. These charges are more distinctly made 
than anything else in the speech. 

Judge Douglas has carefully read and re-read that speech. 
He has not, so far as I know, contradicted those charges. In 
the two s[)eeches which I heard, he certainly did not. On his 
own tacit admission I renew that charf^e. I charge him as 
having been a party to that conspiracy and to that deception 
for the sole purpose of nationalizing slavery. 



MR. LINCOLN'S SPEECH, 

At Galesburgii, Oct. 7, 1858. 

My Fellow-Citizens : A very large portion of the speech 
which Judge Douglas has addressed to you has previously been 
delivered and put in print. I do not mean that for a hit upon 
the Judge at all. If I had not been interrupted I was going 
to say that such an answer as I was able to make to a very 
large portion of it, had already been more than once made and 
published. There has been an opportunity attbrded to the 



public to Bee our rexpective viuwe upon tlie topics iliscuwed in 
a large portion of the epeecli which he baa just delivered. I 
make tliene reranrks for the purpose of escuNng mj'wif for not 
passing over tlic entire ground I hat the Juilge hiia IraveriMd. 
J, however, desire to take up some of the puiiils Ihiu he linsU- 
tended to, and ask your attention to them, and I shall follow 
him backward upon Borue notes which 1 have taken, revent* 
ing tho order by beginning where he concluded. 

The Judge has alluded to ti>e Declaration of Lide^ndemti, 
and insisted that negroes are not included in that Declaration g 
and that it is a slander upon the franicrs of that instrument, 
to suppose liiat negroes were meant therein ; and ho aska you : 
Jsit poeaible to lelicve that Mr. JeScrson, who penned the 
immortal paper, could have sujiposed himself applying the lan- 
guage of that instrument to the negro i-ace, and yet held a 
portion of that race in slavery T Would he not at oni« have 
freed them ? I only have to remark upon tliis part of tlia 
Judge's speech (and thiit, too, very briefly, for I sinilt not de- 
tain myself, or you, upon that point for any grout length of 
lime), that I believe the entire records of tlie world, from llio 
dalfi of the Declaration of Independence up to within three 
years ago, maybe searched in vain for onofingle aflinnalion, from 
one tiuyle nmn, that the negro was not indndud in the Decla- 
ration of Indepeudence ; I think I may defy Judge Douglas to 
show that he ever said so, that Washington ever said so, that 
any Prewdent ever said so, that any member of Congress evw 
said so, or that any living man upon the whole earth ever 
said so, until the necessities of the present policy of the Dem- 
ocratic party, in regard to slavery, had to invent that affirma- 
tion. And I will remind Judge Douglas and this audience, 
that while Mr. Jefferson was the owner of slaves, as un- 
doubtedly he was, in speaking upon this very subject, he used 
the strong language that " he trembled for his country when 
he remembered that God was just ;" and I will offer the high- 
eet premium in my power to Judge Douglas if he will sbsw 
that he, in all his lite, ever uttered a sentiment at all akin to 
tliat of Jefferson. 

The next thing to which I will ask your attention is the 
Judge's oonunents upon the fact, as he assumes it to be, that 
we cannot call our- public meetings as Republican meetings ; 
UDd be instances Tazewell county as one of the places where 
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the friends of Lincoln have called a public meeting and have 
not dared to name it a Republican meeting. He instances 
Monroe county as another where Judge Trumbull and Jehu 
Baker addressed the persons whom the Judge assumes to be 
the friends of Lincoln, calling them the " Free Democracy." 
1 have the honor to inform Judge Douglas that he spoke in 
that very county of Tazewell last Saturday, and I was there 
on Tuesday last, and when he spoke there he spoke under a 
call not venturing to use the word " Democrat. " [Turning 
to Judge Douglas.] What think you of this t 

So again, there is another thing to which I would ask tlie 
Judge's attention upon this subject. In the contest of 1856 
his party delighted to call themselves together as the *' Na- 
tional Democracy," but now, if there should be a notice put up 
anywhere, for a meeting of the " National Democracy," Judge 
Douglas and his friends would not come. They w^ould not 
suppose themselves invited. They would understand that it 
was a c^U for those hateful post-masters wiiom he talks about. 

Now a few words in regard to these extracts from speeches 
of mine, which Judge Douglas has read to you, and which he 
supposes are in very great contfast to each other. Tho^^e 
speeches have been before the public for a considerable time, 
and if they have any inconsistency in them, if there is 
any conflict in them, the public have been able to detect it. 
When the Judge says, in speaking on this subject, that I make 
speeches of one sort for the people of the northern end of the 
State, and of a different sort for the southern people, he as- 
sumes that I do not understand that my speeches will be put 
in print and read north and south. 1 knew all the while that the 
speech that I made at Chicago, and the one I made at Jones- 
boro and the one at Charleston, would all be put in print and 
all the reading and intelligent men in the community would 
see thom and know all about my opinions. And I have not sup- 
posed, and do not now suppose, that there is any conflict what- 
ever between them. But the Judge will have it that if we do 
not confess that there is a sort of inequality between the white 
and black races, which justifies us in making them slaves, we 
must, then, insist that there is a degree of equality that re- 
quires us to make them our wives. Now, I Lave all the while 
taken a broad distinction in regard to that matter ; and that 
18 aU there is in these diflferent speeches which he arrays here, 
and the entire reading of eU\\eT o^ \\\^ ?.^e,^Ocv^^ ^*\W %Vvqw that 



thnt iJislinction was made. FsrlMps b;^ Ukinj; ttvo parta of 
ti>e §ame ^peci'h, lie could liuve got up as much of a cuiiHii't 
»g the one lie has found. I linve ull the while niniiitainnl, 
iLat ID eo far us il KhoulJ be in.'^isied that ihere was hii cqnHll- 
tf between the white and black ncen ihat should jiroilucu & 
perfect social and political equality, it was an iinpuacibilii^i 
This you ha»e seen in my printed speeches, and with i[ 1 have 

, aaid, that in their right to *'lil'e, liberty and the pursuit of 
IinppineM," as proclaimed in that old Declaration, the inferior 
rncn ore our equals. And these declarations I have constant- 
ly made in reference to tlie abstract moral question, to con- 
teiDpIaie and consider when we nre logUlatJng about any new 
country which is not already cursed wiih the actual prcMnce 
of the evil — slavery. I have ne%'er mnnilested any impatience 
with the necessities that spring from tlie actual presence of 
blauk people among ns, and the actual existence of slavery 
iuuang us where it does already exiBt ; but I have insisted 
that, in legislating for new countries, where it does not exist, 
(liere is no just rule other than that of moral and abstract 
light ! "With reference to those new countries, those miucims 

' , u to the right of a people to '' life, liberty and the pursuit of 
iappineas," were the just rules lo be oonslnntly referred to. 
There in no niipiinderi^tiiiiiling this, except by mint iiilercsled 
to misunderstand it. I take it that 1 have to addrens an in- 
tel!igent and reading community, who will peruse what I say, 
weigh it, and then judge whether I advance improper or un- 
sound views, or whtther I advance hypocritical, and deceptive, 
and contrary views in different portions of the country. I be- 
lieve myself lo be guilty of no such thing as the latter, though, 
of course, I cannot claim that I am entirely free fiom all en'or 
in the opinions I advance. 

The Judge has also detained us a while in regard to the 
clistinctlon between his party and our party. His he assume 
to be a national parly— ours a sectional one. He does this in 
asking the question whether this country has any interest in 
the maintenance of the Republican party t He assumes that, 
our party is altogether sectional — that the party to which he 
adheres is national ; and the argument is, that no party can 
be a rightful party — can be based upon rightful priticiptea — 
unless it can announce its principles everywhere. I presume 
that Judge Douglas could not go into fiuisia and a 
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the doctrine of our national Democracy ; he Could not de- 
nounce the doctrine of kings, and emperors, aud monarchies, 
in Russia ; and it may be true of this country, that in some 
places we may not be able to proclaim a doctrine as clearly true 
as the truth of Democracy, because there is a section so directly 
opposed to it that they will not tolerate us in doing so. Is it 
the true test of the soundness of a doctrine, that in some 
places people won't let you proclaim it ? Is that the way to 
test the truth of any doctrine? Why, I understood that at 
one time the people of Chicago would not let Judge Douglas 
preach a certain favorite doctrine of his. I commend to his 
consideration the question, whether he takes that as a test of 
the unsoundness of what he wanted to preach. 

There is another thing to which I wish to ask attention for 
a little while on this occasion. What has always been the 
evidence brought forward to prove that the Republican party 
is a sectional party 1 The main one was that in the Southern 
portion of the Union the people did not let the Republicans 
proclaim their doctrines among them. That has been the 
main evidence brought forward — that they had no supporters, 
or substantially none, in the slave States, The South have 
not taken hold of our principles as we announce them ; nor 
does Judge Douglas now grapple with those principles. We 
have a Republican State platform, laid down in Springfield in 
June last, stating our position all the way through the questions 
before the country. We are now far advanced in this canvass. 
Judge Douglas and I have made perhaps forty speeches apiece, 
and we have now for the fifth time met face to face in debate, 
and up to this day I have not found either Judge Douglas or 
any friend of his taking hold of the Republican platform or 
laying his fingers upon anything in it that is wrong. I ask 
you all to recollect that. Judge Douglas turns away from 
the platform of principles to the fact that he can find people 
somewhere who will not allow us to announce those prin- 
ciples. If he had great confidence that our principles were 
wrong, he would take hold of them and demonstrate them to 
be wrong. But he does not do so. The only evidence he 
has of their being wrong is in the fact that there are people 
who won't allow us to preach them. I ask again is that the 
way to test the soundness of a doctrine *? 

1 ask his attention also to the fact that by the rule of na- 




I tioDitlit; be la himeclf fnst becoming eectiona]. I a>k his 
attenliun to ilie fncl ihHt tiis spccchea wuulil not ga iMuurrent 
now south of tlie Obio river as they hnve loruiertjr p)na tb«re, 
I aik hia attention lo the fact lliRt lie fi'licitatOB liiini«lf IomUv 
that all tlie Democrats of tlie free States are H(;roci&g wita 
him, wliile be omits lo tell us iliat the Decuocratfl of anj slave 
State Bgree wilii liim. If he Iiba not thought of this, I cum- 
meod la his consideration tlie evidence ol' Lis own doclaration, 
on this day, of liis becoming sectional too. 1 sec it rnjiully 
a^roacliing. Wliaiever may he the result of lliis cplienitiMil 
cmitest between 'ludge Douglas and mytieif, I ice the day 
rapidly approaching when hie pill of Mcllounlism, which be 
bas been ihruflting down the throats of Hcpubllcaiia for 
years past, will be crowded down his own throat. 

Now in regard to what Judge Douglas said (in the beginning 
of Ilia specL-h) alioiit the Compromixe of 18-50, containing the 
^ ptindple of the Neiiraska hill, although I have often pre- 
Br#ented mj news upon that subject, yet as I have not doD« n 
'a this canvass, I will, If you [ileHac, detain you a little with 
I liave always maintained, so far us I was able, tb&l 
rraa nothing of the principle of Ilie Nebraska bill in the 
^Compromise of 18a0 at all — nothing whatever. Where can 
"70U liiid Ilie iirintijilo of the Nebraska hill in tLiil Compromise I 
If anywhere, in the two pieces of the Compromise organizing 
the territories of New-Mexico and Utah. It was expressly 
provided in these two acts, that, when they came to be ad- 
mitted into the Union, they should be admitted with or with* 
out slavery, ai they should choose, by their own constitutions. 
Nothing was said in either of those acts as to what was to be 
done in relation to slavery during the territorial existence of -' 
those territories, while Henry Clay constantly made the decla> 
ration (Judge Douglas recognizing him as a leader) that, in 
his opinion, the old Mexican laws would control that question 
during the territorial cxietence, and that these old Mexican 
laws excluded slavery. How can that be used as a prindple 
for declaring that during the territorial existence as well as 
at the time of framing the ConsUtutlon, the people, if you 
please, might have slaved if they wanted them? 1 am not 
discusung the question whether it is right or wrong ; but how 
are the New-Mexican and Utah laws patterns for the Ne- 
hmska billT I maintain that the organization of Utah and 
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New-Mexico did not establish a general principle at all. It 
had no feature of establish! np; a general principle. The acts 
to which I have referred were a part of a general system of 
Compromises. They did not lay down what was proposed as 
a regular policy for the territories ; only an agreement in this 
particular case to do in that wA.y, because other things were 
done that were to be a compensation for it. They were al- 
lowed to come in in that shape, because in another way it was 
paid for — considering that as a part of that system of measures 
called the Compromise of 1850, which finally included half a 
dozen acts. It included the admission of California as a free 
State, which was kept out of the Union for half a year because 
it had formed a free Constitution. It included the settlement 
of the boundary of Texas, which had been undefined before, 
which was in itself a slavery question : for, if you pushed the 
line farther west, you made Texa« larger, and made more 
slave territory ; while, if you drew the line toward the cast, 
you narrowed the boundary and diminished the domain of 
slavery, and by so much increased free territory. It included 
the abolition of the slave-trade in the District of Columbia. 
It included the passage of a new Fugitive Slave Jaw. 

All these things were put together, and though passed in 
separate acts, were nevertheless in legislation (as the speeches 
at the time will show), made to depend upon each other. 
Each got votes, with the understanding that the other meas- 
ures were to pass, and by this system of compromise, in that 
series of measures, fehos^e two bills — the New-Mexico and 
Utah bills — were passed ; and I say for that reason they could 
not be taken as models, framed upon their own intrinsic prin- 
ciple, for all future territories. And I have the evidence of 
this in the fact that Judge Douglas, a year afterward, or more 
than a year afterward, perhaps, when he first introduced bills 
for the purpose of framing new territories, did not attempt to 
follow these bills of New Mexico and Utah ; and even when 
he introduced this Nebraska bill, I think you will discover 
that he did not exactly follow them. But 1 do not wish to 
dwell at great length upon this branch of the discussion. My 
own opinion is, that a thorough investigation will show most 
plainly that the New-Mexico and Utah bills were part of a 
system of compromise, and not designed as patterns for future 
territorm] legislation ; and that this Nebraska bill did not fol- 
low them as a pattern at all. 
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Tlic Jurl^je ttilf, in proceeding, that he ia oppupijJ Id mnk- 
in» tiiiy odious ilifitincitona l>etwoen free anil bkvu Suten. I 
8m almgcihcr un^iivtire that iho ItepubliiauB aro in fiivur of 
making any txlioiu disiiiicrions belwooa (lie {mm und elava 
States. But there atill is a dilTurence, 1 think, Ixilwven Jud^ 
Douglas und the Kepiiblicnna in this. I sujipoMi that the r«itl 
ditfcreiice hetwtien Judge Doufjliis and \m {riniuli, ttnil the Kn- 
piiblicHns on the contrary, is, that the Judgo ia not in fnvor 
of making nny difference butween sluvery and liliorty — that b« 
ia ID Favor of eradicating, of prexiing out uf view, llia que»- 
lions of preference in this country fur t'ri>« or alave inetitu- 
tions ; and conscquenlly every wntiincnl lie uttura discardi the 
idea that lltere ia any wrong in slavtsry. Everything that 
emsnates from him or hU coadjutors in ibcir course of policy, 
carefully excludes the thought that there Is anjlbing wrong ia 
slavery. All I hair argument?, if you will cnnaider them, will - 
tie seen to exclude the tliought that there ia anything what- 
erer wrong in Mavcry. If you will take the Judge's speeches, 
and select the sliort and pointed sentences expressed by him — 
as his declaration that ho " don't care whelher slavery in voted 
up or down" — you will see at once that this is perfectly logi- 
cal, if j'oii du ntit admit that slnvtry is ivroti;;. If you do ad- 
mit that it is wrong, Judge Douglas cannot logically suy he 
don't care whether a wrong is voted up or voted down. 
Judge Douglas declares that if any community wnnt slavery 
tbey have a right to have it. He can say that logically, if he 
Bays that there is no wrong in alayery ; but if you admit that 
there is a wrong in it, he cannot logically say that anybody 
has a right to do wrong. He insists tbat, upon tlie score of 
equality, the owners of slaves und owners of property — of 
horses and every other sort of properly — should be alike and 
huld them alike in a new tervitory. That is perfectly logical, 
if the two BpecicB of properly are alike and are equally found- 
ed in right. Itut if you admit that one of them is wrong, you 
cannot institute any equality between right and wrong. And 
from this difference of sentiment — the belief on the part of one 
that the institution is wrong, and a policy springing from that 
belief which looks to the arre.'^t of the enlargement of that 
wrong ; and this other sentiment, that it is no wrong, and a 
policy s|trung from that sentiment which will tolerate no idea 
of preventing that wrong from growing latter, and looks to 
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there neyer being an end of it through all the existence of 
things, arises the real difference between Judge Douglas and 
his friends on the one hand, and the Republicans on the other. 
Now, I confess myself as belonging to that class in the coun- 
try who contemplate slavery as a moral, social, and political 
evil, having due regard for its actual existence among us, 
and the difficulties of getting rid of it in any satisfactory way, 
and to all the constitutional obligations which have been 
thrown about it ; but, nevertheless, desire a policy that looks 
to the prevention of it as a wrong, and looks hopefully to the 
time when as a wrong it may come to an end. 

Judge Douglas has again, for, I believe, the fifth time, it 
not the seventh, in my presence, reiterated his charge o£ a 
conspiracy or combination between tho National Democrats 
and Republicans. What evidence Judge Douglas has upon 
this subject, I know not, inasmuch as he never favors us with 
any. I have sa'd upon a former occasion, and I do not choose 
to suppress it now, that I have no objection to the division in 
the Judge's party. He got it up himself. It was all his and 
their work. He had, I think, a great deal more to do with 
the steps that led to the Lecompton constitution than Mr. Bu- 
chanan had ; though at last, when they reached it, they quar- 
reled over it, and their friends divided upon it. I am very 
free to confess to Jud^ge Douglas that I have no objection to 
the division ; but I deiy the Judge to show any evidence that 
I have in any way promoted that division, unless he insists on 
being a witness himself, in merely saying so. 1 can give all 
fair friends of Judge Douglas here to understand exactly tho 
view that Republicans take in regard to that division. Don't 
you remember how, two years ago, the opponents of the Dem- 
ocratic parly were divided between Fremont and Fillmore*? 
I gue^'^s you do. Any Democrat who remembers tliat division, 
will remember also, that he was at the time veiy glad of it, 
and then he will be able to see all there is between the Na- 
tional Democrats and the Republicans. What we now think 
of the two divisions of Democrats, you then thought of the 
Fremont and Fillmore divisions. That is all there is of it. 

But, if the Judge continues to put forward the declaration 
that there is an unholy and unnatural alliance between the 
Republican and the National Democrats, I now want to enter 
my protest against receiving him as an entirely competent wit- 
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Dees upon that subject. I vrnnt to mil to l)ie Judge's ntlen- 
lioD HI) attack lie made upon me, in lli« llri't oiio of ilieM 
debates, at Oitaim, on the iut of AuguRl, In ordor to Hx 
extreme Abolitionism upon me, Judge Duugliis read a net uf 
Tesolutiortii, wliirli be declared had beeu piuuu.'d by a Il4'|iulili> 
can Stale Convcnlion, in October, 1854, at SpriiigKelil, DIU 
noi^ and he declared I had taken part iti thut Convention. It 
turned ont that, alihoiigh a few men calling thcmselveH an 
anti-Ncbra^a State Convention, bad Bat at Springfield ubuul 
that time, yet neither did I take any part in it, nor did it poaa 
tliQ resolulionii, or any such rei^olutionc, as Judge £)ou):;lHa 
read. So apparent had it become that the reaulutioiiii wliicfa 
he read had not been passed at Spnnglield at all, nor by a Stale 
Coaveniion in which I had taken part, that seven days uAer- 
ward, at Freeport, Judge Douglas declared that lie had been 
misled by Chnrlcs If. Lnnphier, editor of the Stale Jiegalrr, 
and Thomas L. Harris, member of Connress in tliat Distriet, 
and be promised in that speech that when he went to Spring- 
fidd be would investigate ttia matter. Since then Judge 
Douglas has been to Springfield, and I presume has made the 
investigation ; but a month has passed since he has been there, 
and, so fur as 1 know, he has made no report of llie result of 
bis inveetigation. I bave waited, as I think, sufficient time 
for the report of ihat investigation, and I have some curiosity 
*to we and hear it. A fraud — an absolute forgery was com- 
mitted, and the perpetration of it was traced to the three — - 
Lanphier, Hariia, and Douglas. Whether it ean be narrowed 
in any way so as to exonerate any one of them, is what Judge 
Dou^as's report would probably show. 

It ia true that the set of resolutions rend by Judge Douglas 
were publbhed in the ll\inoia SlaU Register, on the 16ih of 
October, 1854, as being the resolutions of an anti-Nebraska 
Convention, which had sat in that same month of October, at 
Sivingfield. But it is also true, that the publication in the 
A^^w^ was a forgery then, and the question is still behind, 
which of the three, if not all of them, committed that foi^ery T 
The idea that it was done by mistake, is absurd. The FU-ticte 
in the lUintne State Regigfer contains part of the real pioceed- 
ingB of that Springfield Convention, showing that the writer 
of the article had the real proceedings before him, and pur> 
poeely threw out the genuine resolutions passed by the Con- 
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vention, and fraudulently substituted the others. Lanphicr 
then, as now, was the editor of the Register , so there seems to 
be but little room for his escape. But then it is to be borne 
in mind that Lanphier had less interest in the object of that 
forgery than either of the other two. The main object of that 
forgery, at that time, was to beat Yates and elect Harris to 
Congress, and that object was kriown to be exceedingly dear 
to Judge Douglas at that time. Harris and Douglas were 
both in Springtield when the Convention was in session, and 
although they both left before the fraud appeared in the Eeg^ 
ister, subsequent events show that they have both had their 
eyes fixed upon that Convention. 

The fraud having been apparently successful upon the occa- 
sion, both Harris and Douglas have more than once since then 
been attempting to put it to new uses. As the fisherman's 
wife, whose drowned husband was brought home with his body 
full of eels, said when she was asked, '* What was to be done 
with him V* " Take the eels out and set him again ;" so Harris 
and Douglas have shown a disposition to take the eels out of 
that stale fraud by wliich they gained Harris's election, and 
set the fraud again more than once. On the 9th of July, 
1856, Douglas attempted a repetition of it upon Trumbull on 
the floor of tlie Senate of the United States, as will appear 
from the appendix of the Congressional Globe of that date. 

On the 9th of August, Harris attempted it again upon Nor- 
ton in the House of Kepresentatives, as will appear by the 
same documents — the appendix to the Congressional Globe of 
that date. On the 21st of August last, all three — -Lanphier, 
Douglas, and Placris — rcattempted it upon me at Ottawa. It 
has been clung to and played out again and again as an ex- 
ceedingly high trump by this blessed trio. And now that it 
lias been discovered publicly to be a fraud, we find that Judge 
Douglas manifests no surprise at it at all. He makes no com- 
plaint of Lanphier, who must have known it to be a fraud 
from the beginning. He, Lanphier, and Harris, are jnst as 
cozj now, and just as active in the concoction of new schemes 
as tliey were before the general discovery of this fraud. Now 
all this is very natural if they are all alike guilty in that 
fraud, and it is very unnatural if any one of them is innocent. 
Lanphier perhaps insists that the rule of honor among thieves 
does not quite require him to take all upon himself, an I con- 
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sequently my friend Judge Douglas finds it didicult to make a 
satisfaetoiy report upon liis investigation. But meanwhile 
the three are agreed that each is " a moat honorable man.** 

Judge Douglas requires an endorsement of his truth and 
honor by a re-election to the United States Senate, and he 
makes and reports against me and against Judge Trumbull, 
day after day, charges which we know to be utterly untrue, 
without for a moment seeming to think that this one unex- 
plained fraud, which he promised to investi^rate, will be the 
least drawback to his claim to belief. Harris ditto. He asks 
a re-election to the lower House of Congress without seeming 
to remember at all that he is involved in this dishonorable 
fraud ! The Illinois State Register, edited by Lanphier, then, 
as now, the central organ of both Harris and Douglas, con- 
tinues to din the public ear with this assertion without seeming 
to suspect that these assertions are at all lacking in title to belief. 

After all, the question still recurs upon us, how did that 
fraud originally get into the State Register f Lanphier then, as 
now, was the editor of that paper. Lanphier knows. Lan- 
phier cannot be ignorant of how and by whom it was origi- 
nally concocted. Can he be induced to tell, or if he has told, 
can Judge Douglas be induced to tell how it originally was 
concocted? It may bo true that Lanphier insists tluit the 
two men for whose benefit it was originally devised, shall at 
least bear their share of it ! How that is, I do not know, 
and while it remains unexplained, I hope to be pardoned if I 
insist that the mere fact of Judge Douglas making charges 
against Trumbull and myself is not quite suHleicnt evidence to 
establish them ! 

While we were at Freeport, in one of these joint discus 
sions, I answered certain interrogatories which Judge Douglas 
had propounded to me, and there in turn propounded some to 
him, which he in a sort of way answered. The third one of 
these interrogatories I have with me, and wish now to make 
some comments upon it. It was in these words : " If the 
Supreme Court of the United States shall decide that the 
Stales cannot exclude slavery from their limits, are you in 
favor of acquiescing in, adhering to, and following such de- 
cision, as a rule of political action *" 

To this interrogatory Judge Douglas made no answer, in 
any just sense of the word. He contented himself with 
sneering nt the thought that it was poss\\)\^ iot \\\^ *n>\vi$\^\\v^ 
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Court ever to make such a decision. He sneered at me for 
propounding the interrogatory. I had not propounded it 
without some reflection, and I wish now to address to this 
audience some remarks upon it. 

In the second clause of the sixth article, I believe it is, of 
the Constitution of the United States, we find the following 
language: "This Constitution and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof; and all 
treaties made, or which shall be made under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law of the land ; and 
the Judges in every State shall be bound thereby, anything 
in the Constitution or laws of any State to the contrary, not- 
withstanding." 

The essence of the Dred Scott case is compressed into the 
sentence which I will now read : " Now, as we have already 
said in an earlier part of this opinion, upon a different point, 
the right of property in a slave is distinctly and expressly 
affirmed in the Constitution." I repeat it, " The right of 
property in a slave is distinctly and expressly affirmed in the Cofp- 
stituiion / " What is it to be " affirmed " in the Constitution ? 
Made firm in the Constitution — so made that it cannot be 
separated from tlie Constitution without breaking the Consti- 
tution — durable as the Constitution, and part of the Consti- 
tution. Now, remembering the provision of the Constitution 
which I have read, affirming that that instrument is the su- 
preme law of the land ; that the judges of every State shall 
be bound by it, any law or constitution of any State to the 
contrary, notwithstanding ; that the right of property, in a 
slave is affirmed in that Constitution, is made, formed into, 
and cannot be separated from it without breaking it ; durable 
as the instrument ; part of the instrument ; — what follows as 
a short and even syllogistic argument from itl I think it 
follows, and I submit to the consideration of men capable of 
arguing, whether as I state it, in syllogistic form, the align- 
ment has any fault in it*? 

Nothing in the constitution or laws of any State can de- 
stroy a right distinctly and expressly affirmed in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

The right of property in a slave is distinctly and expressly 
affirmed in the Constitution of the United States. 

Therefore, nothing in the Constitution or laws of any State 
can destroy the right of property in a slave. 



[* J believe tbnt no fnult can be {Hjinteil out in ihnt nrgumnnt ; 
'■*W<Bumtng the truih of tlie premises, the conclusion, so fur ua 
I have capacity at iill to unilcrslBiid it, fallows irievitMililf. 
There in a fault in it »s I think, but the falilt in nut Jn the 
reaeoning ; but the fulsehaod in fuct i.^ a frtult of ilio |in!nii«i^ 
1 believe tti;it ibe right of pTOperty in u sluvu m not i]i»tiiii;lly 
and expressly aflii-meil in tb<i Conntiluiion, unil Judge Dmighis 
thiiikB it is. I believe that the Supreme Court anil the wlvo- 
cates of that decision juiiy search in vain for the jJace in the 
Conslilution where the right of a aiave is ilUiinctly and ex- 
pressly affirmeil. I say, therefore, that I think one of iho 
premisea is not true in fact. But it ia true with Judge Doug- 
las. It ia true with the Supreme Court who pronoum-od !t. 
They we estopped from denying it and being estopped frotn 
denying it, the conclusion follows that the Constitution of the 
United States being the supreme law, no' conslilulion or law 
can interfere with it. It being nflirtned in the decision that 
the right of property in a ptave is disiinctly and expressly 
iifhriaetl in the Constitution, the conclu^on inevitably follows 
that no State law or constitution can destroy that right. I 
then aay to Juili^e Douglas and to all olher!% that I think it 
will lake a better answer iban n sneer to show that those who 
hare said that the right of property in a slave is distinctly 
and. expressly affirmed in the Conntituiion, are not prepared 
to show that no constitution or law can destroy that right I 
say I believe it will take a far better argument than a mere 
saeer to show to the minds of intelligent men that whoever 
has 90 said, is not prepared, whenever public sentiment is so 
far advanced as to justify it, to say the other. 

This ia but an opinion, and the opinion of one very humble 
loan ; but it ia my opinion that the Dred Scott decision, as it 
is, never would have been made in its present form if the 
paxty that made it had not been sustained previously by the 
elections. My own opinion b, that the new Dred Scott decis- 
ion, deciding against the right of the people of the States to 
exclude slavery, will never be made, if that party is not sus- 
tained by the elections. I believe, further, that it is just hh 
sui-e to be made as to-morrow is to eome, if that party shall be 
suatained. I have said, upon a former occasion, and 1 repeat 
it now, thai the course of argument that Judge Douglas makcn 
use of upon this subject (I charge not his motives in this), id 
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preparing the public mind for that new Dred Scott dedsion. 
I have asked him again to point out td me the reasons for his 
first adherence to tlie Dred Scott decision as it is. I have 
turned his attention to the fact that General Jackson differed 
with him in regard to the political obligation of a Supreme 
Court decision. I have asked his^attention to the fact that 
Jefferson differed with him in regard to the political obligation 
of a Supreme Court decision. Jefferson said, that *' Judges 
are as honest as other men, and not more so.^' And he said, 
substantially, that " whenever a free people should give up in 
absolute submission to any department of government, retain- 
ing for themselves no appeal from it, their liberties are gone." 
I have asked his attention to the fact that the Cincinnati plat- 
form, upon which he says he stands, disregards a time-honored 
decision of the Supreme Court, in denying the power of Con- 
gress to establish a National l^ank. I have asked his attention 
to tlie fact that he himself was one of the most active instru- 
ments at one time in breaking down the Supreme Court of the 
State of Illinois, because it had made a decision distasteful to 
him — a struggle ending in the remarkable circumstance of hia 
sitting down as one of the new Judges who were to overslaugh 
that decision — getting his title of Judge in that very way. 

So far in this controversy I can get no answer at all from 
Judge Douglas upon these subjects. Not one can I get from 
him, except that lie swells himself up and says, " All of us 
who stand by the decision of the Supreme Court are the 
friends of the Constitution ; all you fellows that dare question 
it in any way are the enemies of the Constitution." Now, in 
this very devoted adherence to this decision, in opposition to 
all the great political leaders whom he has recognized as 
leaders — in opposition to his former self and history, there is 
something very marked. And the manner in which he ad- 
heres to it — not as being right upon the merits, as he con- 
ceives (because he did not discuss that at all), but as being 
absolutely obligatory upon every one, simply because of 
the source whence it comes — as that which no man can 
gainsay, whatever it may be — this is another marked feature 
of his adherence to that decision. It marks it in this respect, 
that it commits him to the next decision, whenever it comes, 
as being as obligatory as this one, since he does not investigate 
it, and wont inquii-e whether this opinion is right or wrong. 
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So he takes the next one without inquiring whether it is right 
or wrong. He teaches men this doctrine, and in doing so 
prepares the public mind to take the next decision wlioii it 
comes, without any in(}uiry. In this I think I argue fairly 
(without questioning motives at all), that Judge Douglas is 
most ingeniously and powerfully preparing the public mind to 
take that decision when it comes ; and not only so. but he is 
doing it in various other ways. In these general maxims about 
liberty — in his assertions that he " don't care whether slavery 
is voted up or down ;" that " whoever wants slavery has a 
right to have it f that " upon principles, of equality it should 
be allowed to go everywhere ;" that '* there is no inconsistency 
between free and slave institutions." In this, he is also pre- 
paring (whether purposely or not) the way for making the in- 
stitution of slavery national 1 I repeat again, for I wish no 
misanderstan<ling, that I do not charge that ho means it so ; 
but I call your minds to inquire, if you were going to get the 
\)est instrument you could, and then set it to work in the most 
ingenious way, to prepare the public mind for this movement, 
operating in the free States, where there is now an abhorrence 
of the institution of slavery, could you find an instrument so 
capable of doing it as Judge Douglas? or one employed in so 
apt a way to do it ? 

. I iiave said once before, and I will repeat it now, that i\Ir. 
Clay, when he was once answering an objection to the Colo- 
rization Society, that it had a tendency to the ultimate eman- 
cipation of the slaves, said that '' those who would repress all 
tendencies to liberty and ultimate emancipation must do more 
than put down the benevolent efforts of the Colonization So- 
ciety — they must go back to the era of our liberty and in<lopen- 
dcncc, and muzzle the cannon that thunders its annual joyous 
return — they must blot out tlie moral lights around us — they 
must penetrate the human soul, and eradicate the light of rea- 
son and the love of liberty T' And I do think — I repeat, 
though I said it on a former occasion — that Judge Doughis, 
and whoever like him teaches that the negro has no share, 
humble though it may be, in the I^eclaration of Independence, 
is " ^oing back to the era of our liberty and independence, and, 
so far as in him lies, muzzling the cannon that thunders its 
annual joyous return ;" that he is blovvingout the moral lights 
around us, when he contends that whoever wants slaves has 
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a right to hold them ; that he is penetrating, so far as lies in 
his power, the human soul, and eradicating the light of rea- 
son and the love of liberty, when he is in every possible way 
preparing the public mind, by his vast influence, for making 
the institution of slavery perpetual and national. 

There is, my friends, only one other point to which I will 
call your attention for the remaining time that I have left me, 
and, perhaps, I shall not occupy the entire time that I have, 
:is that one point may not take me clear through it. 

Among the interrogatories that Judge Douglas propounded to 
me at Freeport, there was one in about this language : ** Are 
you opposed to the acquisition of any further territory to the 
United States, unless slavery shall first be prohibited therein ?" 
I answered as I thought, in this way, that I am not generally 
opposed to the acquisition of additional territory, and that I 
would support a proposition for the acquisition of additional 
territory, according as my supporting it was or was not calcu- 
lated to aggravate this slavery question among us. I then 
proposed to Judge Douglas another interrogatory, which was 
correlative to that : *' Are you in favor of acquiring addi- 
tional territory in disregard of how it may affect us upon the 
slavery question?" Judge Douglas answered, that is, in his 
own way he answered it. I believe that, although he took a 
great many words to answer it, it was a little more fully an- 
swered than any other. The substance of his answer WiL<!, 
that this country would continue to expand — that it would 
need additional territory — tliat it was as absurd to suppose 
that we could continue upon our present territory, enlarging 
in population as we are, as it would be to hoop a boy twelve 
years of age, and expect him to grow to man's size without 
bursting the hoops. I believe it was something like that. 
Consequently he was in favor of the acquisition of further 
territory, as fast as wo might need it, in disregard of how it 
might affect ^he slavery question. I do not say this as giving 
his exact language, but he said so substantially, and he would 
leave the question of slavery where the territory was ac- 
quired, to be settled by the people of the acquired territory. 
['' That's the doctrine."] INIay be it is ; let us consider that 
for a while. This will probably, in the run of things, become 
one of the concrete manifestations of this slavery question. 
//' Judge Douglas's pv)Iie-y u\^>on this q^uestion succeeds and gets 
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fiiirly settled down, until all opposition ifl crushed out, the next 
thing will be a grab for the territory of poor IMcxico, and an 
invasion of the rich lands of South America, tlicn tlie a<ljoin- 
ing islands will follow, each one of which promises additional 
slave fields. And this question is to be left to the people of 
those countries for settlement. When we shall get Mexico, I 
don't know whether the Judge will be in favor of the Mexican 
people that we get with it settling that question for themselves 
and all others ; because we know the Judge has a great horror 
for mongrels, and I understand that the people of Mexico are 
most decidedly a race of mongrels. I understand that there 
is not more than one person there out of eight who is pure 
"white, and I suppose from the Judge's previous declaration 
that when we get Mexico or any considerable portion of it, 
that he will be in favor of these mongrels settling the question, 
which would bring him somewhat into collision with his hor- 
ror of an inferior race. 

It is to remembered, though, that this power of acquiring 
additional territory is a power confided to the President and 
Senate of the United States. It is a power not under the con- 
trol of the representatives of the people any further than they, 
the President and the Senate, can be considered representa- 
tives of the people. Let me illustriite that by a case we Iiiivo 
in our histG^}^ When we accjuired the territory from IMcxieo 
in the Mexican war, the House of Keprescntatives, composed 
of the immediate representatives of the people, all the time in- 
sisted that the territory thus to be acquired should be brought 
in upon condition that slavery should be forever prohibited 
therein, upon the terms and in the language that slavery had 
been prohibited from coming into this country. That was in- 
sisted upon constantly, and never failed to call forth an assur- 
ance that any territory thus acquired should have that prohi- 
bition in it, so far as the House of Representatives was con- 
cerned. But at last the [^resident and the Senate acquired the 
territory without asking the House of llepresentnftives any- 
thing about it, and took it without that prohibition. They 
have the power of acquiring territory without the immediate 
representatives of the people being called upon to say any- 
thing about it, and thus furnishing a very apt and powerful 
means of bringing new territory into the Union, and when it 
is once brought into the country, involving us anew in this 
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slavery agitation. It is, therefore, as I think, a very import- 
ant question for the consideration of the American people, 
whether the policy of bringing in additional territory, without 
consiclering at all how it will operate upon the safety of the 
Union, in reference to this one great disturbing element in oop 
national [politics, shall be adopted as the policy of the country. 
You will bear in mind that it is to be acquired, according to 
the Judge's view, as fast as it is needed, and the indefinite 
part of this proposition is that we have only Judge Doughis 
and his class of men to decide how fast it is needed. We 
have no clear and certain way of determining or demonstrating 
how fast territory is needed by the necessities of the country. 
Whoever wants to go out filibustering, then, thinks that more 
territory is needed. Whoever wants wider slave fields, feels 
snre that some additional territoiy is needed as slave territory. 
Then it is as easy to show the necessity of additional slave 
territory as it is to assert anything that is incapable of absolute 
demonstration. Whatever motive a man or a set of men may 
have for making annexation of property or territory, it is very 
to easy a&?crt, but much less to disprove, that it is necessary 
for the want:^ of the country. 

And now it only remains for me to say that I tliink it is a 
very grave quef^tion for the people of this Union to consider 
whether, in view of tlje fact that this slavery question has been 
the only one that has ever endangered our Republican institu- 
tions — the only one that has ever threatened or menaced a 
dissolution of the Union — that has ever disturbed us in such a 
way as to make us fear for the perpetuity of our liberty — in 
view of these facts, I think it is an exceedingly interesting and 
important question for this people to consider, whether we 
shall engage in the policy of acquiring additional territory, dis- 
carding altogether from our consideration, while obtaining 
new territory, the question how it may affect us in regard to 
this the only endangering clement to our liberties and national 
greatness. The Judge's view has been expressed. I, in my 
answer to his question, have expressed mine. I think it wiU 
become an important and practical question. Our views are 
before the public. I am willing and anxious that they should 
consider them fully — that they should turn it about and con- 
sider the importance of the question, and arrive at a just con 
elusion as to whether it is or it is not wise in the people o 
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this Union, in the acquisition of new territory, to consider 
whether it will add to the disturbance that is existing among 
as — whether it will add to the one only danger that has ever 
threatened the perpetuity of the Union or of our own liberties. 
I think it is extremely important that they shall decide, and 
rightly decide, that question before entering upon that policy. 
And now, my friends, having said the little I wish to say 
npon this head, whether I have occupied the whole of the 
remnant of my time or not, I believe I could not enter upon 
any new topics so as to treat it fully without transcending my 
time, which I would not for a moment think of doing. I give 
way to Judge Douglas. 
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At Quincy, III., October 13, 1858. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : I have Lad no immediate con- 
ference with Judge Dougla?*, but I will venture to say that he 
and I will perfectly agree that your entire silence, both when 
I speak and when he speaks, will be most agreeable to us. 

In the month of May, 185C, ^he elements of the State of 
Illinois, which have since been consolidated into the Kepubli- 
can party, assembled together in a State Convention at Bloom- 
ington. They adopted at that time, what, in political lan- 
guage, is called a platform. In June of the same year, the 
elements of the Republican party in the nation assembled to- 
gether in a National Convention at Philadelphia. They 
adopted what is called the National Platform. In June, 1858 
— the present year — the Republicans of Illinois re-assembled 
at Springfield, in State Convention, and adopted again their 
platform, as I suppose, not differing in any essential particu- 
lar from either of the former ones, but perhaps adding some- 
thing in relation to the new developments of political progress 
in the country. 

The Convention that assembled in June last did me the 
honor, if it be one, and I esteem it such, to nominate me as 
their candidate for the United States Senate. I have ftup- 

10 
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popod thnt, in entering npon thia canvass, I stood generally 
upon these platforms We are now met together on the 18th 
of Octoher of the satne year, only four months from the adop- 
tion of the lufif phitform, and I am unaware th«t in this can- 
vases, from the bejiinninji until to day, any one of our adver- 
saries has taken lold of our platforms, or laid his finger upon 
anything that he calls wrong in tliem. 

In the very first one of these joint discussions between Sen- 
ator Doujilas and myself, Senator Douglas, without alluding 
at all to these platfonns, or any one of them, of which I have 
spoken, attempted to hold me responsible for a set of resolu- 
tions paj*sed long before the meeting of either one of these 
Conventions of which I have spoken And as a ground for 
holding me responsible for these resolutions, he assumed that 
they had been passed at a State Convention of the Republican 
party, and that I took part in that Convention. It was dis- 
covered afterward that this was erroneous, that the resolutions 
which he endeavored to hold me responsible for, had not been 
passed by any State Convention anywhere, had not been 
passed at Springfield, where he supposed they had, or as- 
sumed that they had, and that they had been passed in no 
Convention in which I had taken part. The Judge, never- 
theless, was not willing to give up the point that he was en- 
deavoring to make upon me, and he therefore thought to still 
hold me to the point that he was endeavoring to make, by 
showing that the resolutions that he read, had been passed at 
a local Convention in the northern part of the State, although 
it was not a local Convention that embraced my residence at 
all, nor one that reached, as I suppose, nearer than one hun- 
dred and fifty or two hundred miles of where I was when it 
met, nor one in which I took any part at all. He also intro- 
duced other resolutions, passed at other meetings, and by com- 
bining the whole, although they were all antecedent to the 
two State Conventions, and the one National Convention I 
have mentioned, still he insisted and now insists, as I under- 
stand, that I am in some way responsible for them. 

At Jonesboro, on our third meeting, I insisted to the Judge 
that I was in no way rightfully held responsible for the pro- 
ceedings of this local meeting or Convention, in which I had 
taken no part, and in which I was in no way embraced ; but 
I insisted to hina that if he thought I was responsible for every 
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niftTi or every set of men everywhere, who happen to bo my 
friends, the rule ought to work both ways, and he ought to be 
responsible for the acts and resohitions of all men or sets of 
men who were and are now his supporters and friends, and 
gave him a pretty long string of resolutions, passed by men 
who are now his friends, and announcring doctrines for which 
he does not desire to be held responsible. 

This still does not satisfy Judge Douglas. He still adheres 
to his proposition, that I am responsible for what some of my 
friends in different parts of the State have done ; but tliat he 
is-not responsible for what his have done. At least, so I un- 
derstand him. But in addition to that, the Judge, at our meet- 
ing in Galesburgh, last week, undertakes to establish that I 
am guilty of a species of double-dealing with the public — that 
I make speeches of a certain sort in the north, among the 
Abolitionists, which I would not make in the south, and that 
I make speeches of a certain sort in the south which 1 would 
not make in the north. I apprehend, in the course 1 have 
marked out for myself, that I shall not have to dwell at very 
great length upon this subject. 

As this was done in the Judge's opening speech at Gales- 
burgh, I had an opportunity, as I had the middle speech there, 
of saying something in answer to it. lie brought forward a 
quotation or two from a speech of mine, delivered at Chicago, 
and then, to contrast with it, he brought forward an extract 
of a speech of mine at Charleston, in which he insisted that I 
was greatly inconsistent, and insisted that his conclusion fol- 
lowed that I was playing a double part, and speaking in one 
region one way, and in another region another way. 1 have 
not time now to dwell on this as long as I would like, and 
wish only now to rcquotc that portion of my speech at Charles- 
ton, which the Judge quoted, and then make some comments 
upon it. This he quotes from me as being delivered at Charles- 
ton, and I believe correctly : *' I will say, then, that I am 
not, nor ever have been, in favor of bringing about, in any 
way, the social and political equality of the white and black 
races — that I am not, nor ever have boon, in favor of making 
voters or jurors of negroes, nor of qualifying them to hold of- 
fice, nor to intermarry with white people ; and I will say in addi- 
tion to this, that there is a physical difference between the white 
and black races which will ever forbid the two races living to- 
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gether on terms of social and political equality. And inaiH 
much as they cannot so live, while they do remain together, 
there must be the position of supoiior and inferior. I am as 
much as any other man in favor of having the superior position 
assigned to the white race." This, I believe, is the entire 
quotation from the Charleston speech, as Judge Douglas made 
it. His comments are as follows : 

" Yes, here you find men who hurrah for Lincoln, and say 
he is right when he discards all distinction between races, or 
when he declares that he discards the doctrine that there is 
such a thing as a superior and inferior race ; and Abolitionists 
are required and expected to vote for Mr. Lincoln because he 
goes for the equality of races, holding that in the Declaration 
of Independence the white man and negro were declared equal, 
and endowed by law with equality. And down south with 
the old line Whigs, with the Kentuckians, the Virginians, and 
the Tennesseans, he tells you there is a physical difference be- 
tween the races, making the one superior, the other inferior, 
and he is in favor of maintaining the superiority of the whit9 
race over the negro." 

Those are the Judge's comments. Now I wish to show you, 
that a month — or, only lacking three days of a month — before 
I made the speech at Charleston, which the Judge quotes from, 
he had, himself, heard me say substantially the same thing. 
It was in our first meeting, at Ottawa — and I will say a word 
about where it was, and the aftmosphere it was in, after awhile 
— but at our first meeting, at Ottawa, I read an extract from 
an old speech of mine, made nearly four years ago, not merely 
to show my sentiments, but to show that my sentiments were 
long entertained and openly expressed ^ in which extract I 
expressly declared that my own feelings would not admit a 
social and political equality between the white and black races, 
and that even if my own feelings would admit of it, I still 
knew that the public sentiment of the country would not, and 
that such a thing was an utter impossibility, or substantially 
that. That extract from my old speech, the reporters, by 
some sort of accident, passed over, and it was not reported. 
I lay no blame upon anybody. I suppose they thought that 
I would hand it over to them, and dropped reporting while I 
was reading it, but afterward went away without getting it 
from me. At the end of that quotation from my old speech, 
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which I read at Ottawa, I made the comments which were 
reported at that time, and which I will now read, and ask you 
to notice how very nearly tlicy arc the siime as J inlgc Douglas 
says were delivered bv nie, down in Egypt. After rca<iing I 
added these words : ^ Now, gentlonicn, I di»n't wan't to road at 
any great length, but this is the true complexion of all I have 
ever sidd in regard to the institution of ttlavery or the black 
race, and this is the whole of it ; anything tlu^t argues me 
into his idea of perfect social and political equality with the 
negro, is but a specious and fantastical arrangement of words 
by which a man can prove a horse-chestnut to be a chestnut- 
horse. I will say here, while upon this subject, that I have 
no purpose, directly or indirectly, to interfere with the insti- 
tution in the States where it exists. I believe I have no mht 
to do so. I have no inclination to do so. I have no purpose 
to introduce political and social equality between the white 
and black races. There is a physical diiferencc between the 
two, which, in my judgment, will probably forever forbid their 
living together on the footiog of perfect equality, and inas- 
much as it becomes a necessity that there must bo a diiFcrence, 
I, as well as Judge Douglas, am in favor of the race to which 
1 belong having the sujierior position. I have never said any- 
thing to the contrary, but I hold that, notwithstanding all this, 
there is no reason in the world, why the n(';iro is not entitled 
to all the rights cnuincnifed in the Dec-laration of Independ- 
ence — the right of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
I hold that he is as much entitled to these as the white man. 
I agree with Judge Douglas, that he is not my equal in many 
respects, certainly not in color — perhaps not in intellectual 
and moral endowments; but in the right to eat the bread 
without the leave of anybody else, which his own hand earns, 
he is my equal, and the equal of Judge Douglas, and the equal 
of every other man. " 

I have chiefly introduced this for the purpose of meeting the 
Judge's charge that the quotation he took from my Chai leston 
f^peech was what I would say down south among the Ken- 
tuckians, the Virginians, etc., but would not say in the regions 
in which was supposed to be more of the abolition element. I 
now make this comment : That speech, from which I have 
now read the quotation, and which is there given correctly, 
perhaps too much so for good taste, was made away up north 
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in the abolition district of this State par excellence — in the 
Lovejoy District — in the personal presence of Lovejoy, for he 
was on the stand with us when I made it. It had been made 
and put in print in that region only three days less than a 
month before the speech made at Charleston, the like of which 
Judge Douglas thinks I would not make where there was any 
Abolition element. I only refer to this matter to say that I 
am altogether unconscious of having attempted any double- 
dealing anywhere — that upon one occasion I may say one 
thing and leave other things unsaid, and vice versa ; but that I 
have said anything on one occasion that is inconsistent with 
what I have said elsewhere, I deny — at least I deny it so far 
as the intention is concerned. T find that I have devoted to 
this topic a larger portion of my time than I had intended. I 
wished to show, but I will pass it upon this occasion, that in 
the sentiment I have occasionally advanced upon the Declara- 
tion of Independence, I am entirely borne out by the senti- 
ments advanced by our old AVhig leader, Henry Clay, and I 
have the book here to show it from ; but because I have al- 
ready occupied more time than I intended to do on that topic^ 
I pass over it. 

At Galesburgh I tried to show that by the Dred Scott de- 
cision, pushed to its legitimate consequences, slavery would be 
established in all the States as well as in the territories. I did 
this because, upon a former occasion, I had asked Judge 
Douglas, whether, if the Supreme Court should make a decis- 
ion declaring that the States had not the power to exclude 
slavery from their limits, he would adopt and follow that de- 
cision as a rule of political action ; and becnuse he had not 
directly answered that question, but had merely contented 
himself with sneering at it, I again introduced it, and tried to 
show that the conclusion that I stated followed inevitably and 
logically from the proposition already decided by the court. 
Judge Douglas had the privilege of replying to me at Gales- 
burgh, and again he gave me no direct answer as to whether 
he would or would not sustain such a decision if made. I 
give him this third chance to say yes or no. He is not 
obliged to do either — probably he will not do either — but I give 
him the third chance. I tried to show then that this result — 
this conclusion inevitably followed from the point already de- 
cided by the court. The Judge, in his reply, again sneers at 
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the thonght of the court making any such decision, and in the 
course of his remarks upon this subject, uses the language 
which I will now read. Speaking of me the Judge siiys: 

*'He goes on and insists that the Dred Scott decision wouM 
carry slavery into the free States, notwitiistanclinjr the decis- 
ion itself pays the contriuy." An<l he adds : '* Mr. Lincoln 
knows thut there is no member of the J^upreme Cf»urt that 
holds that doctrine. He knows that every one of them in 
their opinions held the reverse." 

I especially introduce this subject again for the purpose of 
saying that I have the Dred Scott decision here, and [ will 
thank Judge Douglas to lay his finger upon the ph\ce in the 
entire opinions of the court where any of them '' siiys the con- 
trary." It is very hard to affirm a negative witli entire con- 
fidence. I say, however, that I have examined that decision 
with a good deul of care, as a lawyer examines a deci^^^ion, 
and so far as I have been able to do fo, the court has nowhere 
in its opinions said that the States have the power to exclude 
slavery, nor have they used other language substantially that 
I also say, so far as I can find, not one of the concurring 
Judges has said that the States can exclude slavery, nor said 
anything that was substantially that. The nearest npproach 
that any one of them has niailc to it, so far as I can liiid, was 
by Judge xSelson, and the approach he made to it wa« exactly, 
in substance, the Nebraska bill — that the Statics had the ex- 
clusive power over the question of slavery, so far as they are 
not limited by the Conslitiition of the United States. I asked 
the question therefore, if the non-concurring Judges, McLean 
or Curtis, had asked to get an express declaration that the 
States could absolutely exclude slavery from their limits, what 
reason have we to believe that it would not havebeen voted 
down by the majority of the Judges, just as Chase's amend- 
ment was voted down by Judge Douglas and his coaipeers 
when it was olFered to the Nebraska bill. 

Also at Galesburgh, I said something in regard to those 
Springfield resolutions that Judge Douglas attempted to use 
upon me at Ottawa, and commented at some length upon the 
fact that they were, as {)re.-ented, not g.'iniino. Judge Doug- 
las in his reply to me seemed to bo somewhat exasperated. 
He said he would never have believed that Abraham Lincoln, 
as he kindly called me, would have attempted such a thing as 
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I had attempted upon that occasion ; and among other ex- 
pressions which he used toward me, was that I dared to say 
forgery — that I had dared to say forgery [turning to Judge 
Douglas]. Yes, Judge, I did dare to say forgery. But in this 
political canvass, the Judge ought to remember that I was not 
the first who dared to say forgery. At Jacksonville Judge 
Douglas made a speech in answer to something said by Judge 
Trumbull, and at the close of what he said upon that subject, 
he dared to say that Trumbull had forged his evidence. He 
said, too, that he should not concern himself with Trumbull 
any more, but thereafter he should hold Lincoln responsible 
for the slanders upon him. When I met him at Charleston 
after that, although I think that I should not have noticed the 
subject if he had not said he would hold me responsible for it, 
I spread out before him the statements of tlie evidence that 
Judge Trumbull had used, and I asked Judge Douglas, piece 
by piece, to put his finger upon one piece of all that eviiience 
that he would say was a forgery ! When I went through 
with each and every piece. Judge Douglas did not dare then 
to say that any piece of it was a forgery. So it seems that 
there are some things that Judge Douglas dares to do, and 
some that he dares not to do. 

A voice — " It's the same thing with you." 

Mr. Lincoln — Yes, sir, it's the same thing with me. I do 
dare to say fojgery when it's true, and don't dare to say 
forgery when it's false. Now, I will say here to the audience 
and to Judge Douglas, I have not dared to say he committed a 
forgery, and I never shall until I know it ; but I did dare to 
say — just to- suggest to the Judge — that a forgery had been 
committed, which by his own showing had been traced to him 
and two of his friends. I dared to suggest to him that he 
had expressly promised in one of his public speeches to inves- 
tigate that matter ; and I dared to suggest to him that there 
was an implied promise that when he investigated it he would 
make known tlie result. I dared to suggest to the Judge that 
he could not expect to be quite clear of suspicion of that fraud, 
for since the time that promise was made he had been with 
those friends, and had not kept his promise in regard to the 
investigation and the report upon it. I am not a very daring 
man, but I dared that much, Judge, and I am not much 
scared about it yat. When the Judge says he wouldn't have 
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'beKeved of Abraliam Lincoln that lie would have made rach an 
i -ilkttcmpt as that, he reminds me of the fact that he entered 
-1it>^ this canvass with the purpose to treat me courteourijr ; 
' ifaikt touched me somewhat. It sets me to thinking. I was 
iKWarey when it was first agreed that Judge Douglas and I 
-were to haye these seven-joint discnmions, that they were 
'^■4hB successive acts of a drama — perhaps I should say, to be 
-'^lUicted not merely in the face of audiences like this, but in 
"^flie fisbce of the nation; and to some extent, by my relation to 
Iktm, and not from anything in myself, in the face 'of the 
."SKMl^ and I am anxious tliat they should be conducted with 
'''*i^giAty and in the good temper which would be befitting the 
'*Vh^ audience before which they were conducted. But when 
Ju^id Douglas got home from Washington and made his Arst 
' i^[teech in Chicago, the evening afterward I made some sort of a 
iepl J to it. His second speech was made at Bloomington, in 
' ' trhich he commeiAed upon my speech at Chicago, and said that 
-Z had used language ingeniously contrived to conceal my inten- 
' tions, or words to that effect* Now, I understand that this 
* '•^- Bh imputation upon my veracity and my candor. I do not 
^ 'know what the Judge understood by it ; but in our first dis- 
cussion at Ottawa, he led off by charging a bargain, somewhat 
corrupt in its character, upon Trumbull and myself — that we 
had entered into a bargain, one of the terras of which was that 
Trumbull was to abolitionize the old Democratic party, and I 
(Lincoln) was to abolitionize the old AVbig party — I pretend- 
ing to be as good an old line Whig as ever. Judge Douglas 
may not understand that he implicated my truthfulness and 
tiij honor, when be said I was doing one thing and pretending 
another ; and I misunderstood him if he thought he was treat- 
ing me in a dignified way, as a man of honor and truth, as he 
now claims he was disposed to treat me. Even after that 
time, at Galesburgh, when he brings forward an extract from 
a speech made at Chicago, and an extract from a speech 
made at Charleston, to prove that I was trying to play a 
double part — and tluit I was trying to cheat the public, and 
get votes upon one set of principles at one place and upon 
another set of principles at another place — I do not under- 
stand but what he impeaches my honor, my veracity, and 
my candor, and because he does this, I do not understand that 
I am bound, if I see a truthful ground for it, to keep ray 
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hands off him. As soon as I learned that Judge DouglafJ w«S 
disposed to treat me in this way, I signified in one of my 
speeches that I should be driven to draw upon whatever of 
humble resources I might have — to adopt a new course with 
him. I was not entirely sure that I should be able to hold 
my own with him, but I at least had the purpose made to do 
as well as I could upon him ; and now I say that I will not 
be the first to cry "hold." I think it originated with the 
Judge, and if he quits, I probably will. But I shall not ask 
any favors at all. He asks me, as he asks the audience, if I 
wish to push this matter to the point of personal difficulty. I 
tell him, no. He did not make a mistake, in one of his early 
speeches, when he calls me an "amiable" man, though per- 
haps he did when he called me an " intelligent" man. It 
really hurts me very much to suppose that I have wrongod 
anybody on earth. I again tell him, no ! I very much pre- 
fer, when this canvass shall be over, howlver it may result, 
that we at least part without any bitter recollections of per- 
sonal difficulties. 

The Judge, in his concluding speech at Galesburgh, says 
that I was pushing this matter to a personal difficulty, to 
avoid the responsibility for the enormity of my principles, I 
say to the Judge and this audience now, that I will again 
state our principles as well as I hastily can in all their enor- 
mity, and if the Judge hereafter chooses to confine himself to 
a war upon these principles, he will probably not find me de- 
parting from the same course. 

We have in this nation this clement of domestic slavery. 
It is a matter of absolute certainty that it is a disturbing ele- 
ment. It is the opinion of all the great men who jiave ex- 
pressed an opinion upon it, that it is a dangerous element. 
We keep up a controversy in regard to it. That controversy 
necessarily springs from difference of opinion, and if we can 
learn exactly — can reduce to the lowest elements — what that 
difference of opmion i?, we perhaps shall be better prepared 
for discussing the different systems of policy that we would 
propose in regard to that disturbing element. I suggest that 
the difference of opinion, reduced to its lowest term;*, is no 
other than the difference between the men who think slavciy 
a wrong and those who do not think it wrong. The llepub- 
lican party think it wrong — we think it is a moral, a social. 
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and a political wrong. "We think it is a wrong not confining 
itself merely to the persons or tlie States where it exists, but 
that it is a wrong in its tendency, to siiy tlie least, that ex- 
tends itself to the existence of the whole nation. Because we 
think it wrong, we propose a course of policy that shall deal 
with it as a wrong. We deal with it as with any other 
wrong, in so far as we can prevent its gi'owing any larger, and 
so deal with it that in the run of time there may be some 
promise of an end to it. We have a due regard to the actual 
presence of it among us and tlie diificulties of getting rid of it 
in any satisfactory way, and all the constitutional obligations 
thrown about it. I suppose that in reference both to its ac- 
tual existence in the nation, and to our con(>titutional obliga- 
tions, we have no right at all to distui b it in the States where 
it exists, and we profess that we have no more inclination to 
disturb it than we have the right to do it. We go farther 
than that ; we don't propose to dblurb it where, in one in- 
stance, we think the Constitution would permit us. We think 
the Constitution would permit us to disturb it in the District 
of Columbia. Still we do not propose to do that, unless it 
should be in terms which I don't suppose tlie nation is very 
likely soon to agree to — the terms of making the emancipation 
gradual and compensating the unwilling owners. Where we 
suppose we have the constitutional right, we restrain our- 
selves in reference to the actual existence of the institution 
and the dilllculiies thrown about it. We also oppose it as an 
evil so far as it seeks to spread its. If. We insist on the policy 
that shall restrict it to its present limits. We don't suppose 
that in doing this we violate anything due to the actual pres- 
ence of the institution, or anything due to the constitutional 
guaranties thrown aroun I it. 

We oppose the Dred Scott decision in a certain way, upon 
which I ought, perhaps, to address } ou a few words. W^ do 
not propose that when Dred Scott has been decided to be a 
slave, by the cjurt, we, as a mob, will decide him to be free. 
We do not propose that, when any other one, or one thousand, 
shall be decided by that court to be slaves, we will in any vio- 
lent way disturb the rights of property thus settled ; but we 
nevertheless do oppose that decision as a political rule, which 
shall be bin<ling on the voter to vote lor nobody who thinks it 
wrong, which shall be binding on the members of Congress or 
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the President to favor no measure that does not actually i in- 
cur with the principles of that decision. We do not propose 
to be bound by it as a political rule in that way, because we 
think it lays the foundation not merely of enlarging and 
spreading out what we consider an evil, but it lays the foun- 
dation for spreading that evil into the States themselves. We 
propose so resisting it as to have it reversed if we can, and a 
new judicial rule established upon this subject 

I will add this, that if there be any man who does not be- 
lieve that slavery is wrong in the three aspects which I have 
mentioned, or in any one of them, that man is misplaced, and 
ought to leave us. While, on the other hand, if there be any 
man in the Republican party who is impatient over the neces- 
sity springing from its actual presence, and is impatient of 
the constitutional guaranties thrown around it, and would act 
in disregard of these, he too is misplaced, standing with us. 
He will find his place soraewhei^ else ; for we have a due re- 
gard, so far as we are capable of understanding them, for all 
these things. This, gentlemen, as well as I can give it, is a 
plain statement of our principles in all their enormity. 

I will say now, that there is a sentiment in the country con- 
trary to me — a sentiment which holds that slavery is not 
wrong, and therefore it goes fur the policy that does not pro- 
pose dealing with it as a wrong. That policy is the Demo- 
cratic policy, and that sentiment is the Democratic sentiment. 
If there be a doubt in the mind of any one of tliis vast audience 
that this is really the central idea of the Democratic party, in 
relation to this subject, I ask him to bear witJi me while I 
state a few things tending, as I think, to prove that proposi- 
tion. In the first place, the leading man — I think I may do 
my friend. Judge Douglas, the honor of calling him such — 
advocating the present Democratic policy, never himself says 
it is wrong. lie has the high distinction, so far as I know, of 
never having said t^lavery is either right or wrong. Almost 
everybody elire says one or the otlier, but the Judge never does. 
If there be a man in the Democratic party who thinks it is 
wrong, and yet cling? to that party, I suggest to him in the first 
place tliat his leader don't talk as lie does, for he never i?ays that 
it is wrong. In the second place, I suggest to him that if 
he will examine the policy proposed to be carried forward, ho 
wiil fipd that he caiefully excludes the idea that there is any- 
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ffcing wrong in it If yon will examine the mrgoments that 
wM made on it, j%mu will find that eveiy one carefully ezdadee 
the id)M that there is anything wrong in slavery. Perhaps 
thtit Demoerat who says he is as mnch opposed to slavery as I 
am, will tell me that I am wrong about this. I wish him to 
«itemnio his own course in regard to this matter a moment, 
and then see if his opinion will not be changed a little. You 
say it is wrong ; but don't you constantly object to anybody 
^Ase flaying so I Do you not constantly argue that this is not 
the i%ht place to oppose it ? You say it must not be opposed 
ifi the free States, because slavery is not here ; it must not be 
opposed in the slave States, because it is there ; it must not 
be opposed in politics, because that will make a fuss ; it must 
not be 0{^K)6ed in the pulpit, because it is not religion. Then 
where is the place to oppose. it ? There is no suitable place to 
oppose it. There is no plan in the country to oppose this evil 
overspreading the continent, which you say yourself is coming. 
Krank Blair and Gratz Brown tried to get up a system of 
gradual emancipation in Biiifsouri, had an election in August 
and got beat, and you, Mr. Democrat, threw up your' hat, 
and hallooed ^' Hurrah for Democracy." So, I say again, that 
in regard to the arguments that are made, wben Judge Doug- 
las says he "don't care whether slavery is voted up or voted 
down," whether lie means that as an individual expression of 
sentiment, or only as a sort of statement of his views on na- 
tional policy, it is alike true to say that he can thus argue 
logically if he don't see anything wrong in it ; but he cannot 
say so logically if he admits that slavery is wrong. He can- 
not say that he would as soon see a wrong voted up as voted 
down. When Judge Douglas saysj that whoever or whatever 
community wants slaves, they have a right to have them, he 
is perfectly logical if there is nothing wrong in the institution ; 
but if you admit that it is wrong, he cannot logically say that 
anybody has a right to do wrong. When he says that slave 
property and horjse and hog property are alike, to be allowed 
to go into the territories, upon the principle of equality, he is 
reasoning truly, if there is no difference between them as prop- 
erty ; but if the one is property, held rightfully, and the other 
is wrong, then there is wo equality between the right and 
wrong ; so that, turn it in any way you can, in all the argu- 
ments sustaining the Democratic policy, and in that policy it- 
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self, tbere is a careful, rtudied exclusion of the idea that there 
is anything wrong in e^lavery. Let us underj»tand thi?. I am 
not, just here, tr} ing to prove that we are right and they are 
wrong, I have been stating wliere we and they stand, and 
trying to show what is the real difference between us ; and I 
now Fay, that whenever we can get the question distinctly 
stated — can get all these men who believe that slavery is in 
some of these respects wrong, to stand and act with us in 
treating it as a wrong — then, and not till then, I think we will 
in some way come to an end of this slavery agitation. 



ME. LINCOLN'S KEPLY TO ME. DOUGLAS, 

At Alton, III., October 15, 1858. 

Laities and Gentlemen : I have been somewhat, in my 
own mind, complimented by a large portion of Judge Doug- 
las's speech — I mean that portion which he devotes to the con- 
troversy between himself and the present Administration. 
This is the seventh time Judge Douglas and myself have met 
in these joint discussions, and he has been gradually improv- 
ing in regard to his war with the Administration. At Quincy, 
day before yesterday, he was a little more severe upon the Ad- 
ministration than I had heard him upon any occasion, and I took 
pains to compliment him for it. I then told him to '* Give it 
to them with all the power he had ;'' and as some of them 
were present, I told them I would be very much obliged if 
they would give it to him in about the same way. I take it he 
has now vastly improved upon the attack he made then upon 
the Administration. I flatter myself he has really taken my 
advice on this subject. All I can say now is to recommend 
to him and to them what I then commended — to prosecute 
the war against one another in the most vigorous manner. I 
say to them again — " Go it, husband ! — Go it, bear!" 

There is one other thing I will mention before I will leave 
this branch of the discussion — although I do not consider it 
much of my business, any way. I refer to that part of the 
Judge's remarks v/here he undertakes to involve Mr. Buchanan 
in an inconsistency. He reads something from Mr. Buchanan, 
from which he undertakes to involye him in an ineonsistency ; 
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and he gets Ponietliing of a cheer for having done bo. I 
would only remind the Judge that wliile he is very valiantly 
fighting for the Nebraska hill and the repeal of the Mi>t<oui*i 
Compromise, it has been hut a little while since lie was the 
valiant advocate of the Missouri Compromise. 1 want to 
know if Buchanan has not as much right to be inconsistent as 
Douglas has? Has Douglas the exclusive right, in this country, 
of being on all sides of all questions t Js nobody allowed that 
high privilege but himself? Is he to have an entire monopoly 
on that subject ? 

80 far as Judge Douglas addrefsed his speech to me, or so 
far as it was about me, it is my business to p'dy some atten- 
tion to it. I have heard the Judge state two or throe times 
what he has stated to-diiy — that in a speech which I made at 
Springfield, Illinois, I had in a very e.^pecial manner com- 
plained that the Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case had de- 
cided that a negro could never be a < itizen of the United 
States. I have omitted, by some accident, heretofore, to an- 
alyze this statement, and it Ls required of me to notice it now. 
In point of fact it is untrue, 1 never have complained especially 
of the Dred Scott decision because it held that a negro could 
not be a citizen, and the Judge is always wrong when he says 
I ever did so complain of it. I have the speech here, and I 
will thank him, or any of his friends, to show where I 
said that a negro should be a citizen, and complained es- 
pecially of the Dred Scott decision because it declared he 
could not be one. I have done no such thing, and Judge 
Douglas so persistently insisting that I have done so, has 
strongly impressed me with the belief of a predetermination 
on his part to misrepresent me. He could not get his founda- 
tion for insisting that I wa*^ in favor of this negro equality 
anywhere else as well as he could by assuming that untrue 
proposition. Let me tell this audience what is true in regard 
to that matter ; and the means by which they may correct me 
if 1 do not tell them truly is by a recurrence to the speech 
itself I spoke of the Dred Scott decision in my Springfield 
speech, and I was then endeavoring to prove that the Dred 
Scott decision was a portion of a system, or scheme, to make 
slavery national in this country. I pointed out what things 
liad been decided by the court. I mentioned as a fiict that 
they had decided Uiat a ne^o could not bo a citizen — that 
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they had done so, as I supposed, to deprive the negro, under 
all circumstances, of the remotest possibility of ever becoming 
a citizen and claimin^^ the rights of a citizen of the United 
States under a certain clause of the Constitution. I stated 
that, without making any complaint of it at all. J then went 
on and stated the otlier points decided in the case, namely : 
that the bringing of a negro in the State of Illinois and hold- 
ing him in slavery for two years here was a matter in regard 
to which they would not decide whether it would make him 
free or not ; that they decided the further point that taking 
him into a United States Territory where slavery was pro- 
hibited by act of Congress, did not make him free, because 
that act of Congress, as they held, was unconstitutional. I 
mentioned these three things as making up the points decided 
in that case. I mentioned them in a lump taken in connection 
with the introduction of the Nebraska bill, and the amend- 
ment of Chase, offered at the time, declaratory of the right of 
the people of the Territories to exclude slavery, which was 
voted down by the fnends of the bill. I mentioned all the^e 
things together, as evidence tending to prove a combination 
and conspiracy to make the institution of slavery national. In 
that connection and in that way I mentioned the decision on 
the point that a negro could not be a citizen, and in no other 
connection. 

Out of this, Judge Douglas builds up his beautiful fabrica- 
tion — of my purpose to introduce a perfect, social, and polit- 
ical equality between the white and black races. Ilis asser- 
tion that I made an " especial objection" (that is his exact 
language) to the decision on this account, is untrue in point 
of fact. 

Nov/, while I am upon this subject, and as Henry Clay has 
been alluded to, I desire to place myself, in connection with 
Mr. Clay, as nea?'ly right before this people as may be. I am 
quite aware what the Judge's object is here by all these allu- 
sion?, lie knows that we are before an audience, having 
strojig sympathies southward by relationship, place of birth, 
and 80 on. He de.-ires to place me in an extremely Abolition 
attitude. He read upon a former occasion, and alludes with- 
out reading to-day, to a portion of a speech which I delivered 
in Chicago. In his quotations from that speech, as he has 
made them upon former occasions, the extracts were taken in 
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A w«f ail I aappoM, bringB them within the definidon of 
.^bttlr m ealled fforbimg-^taking portions of a speech whidi, 
vbeii taken hj themselTOs, do not present the entire sense of 
tiie speaker as expressed at the time. I propose, therefore^ 
OBl oiF th^ same speech, to show how one portion of it which 
be skipped over (taking an extract before and an extract afto) 
■uriU give a different idea, and the true idea I intended to con- 
•ve^k It will take me some little time to read it, bnt I beUere 
.I:^wiU occnp7 the time that waj. 

> Xoa have heard him frequently allude to my controversf 
wilkJum in regard to the Declaration of Independence. I 
eonfess that I have hod a stru^le with Judge Donglas on that 
matter, and I will trj brieilj to place myself right in regard 
ta it on tins occasion. I sfud — and it is between the extracts 
Judge Donglas has taken from this speech, and put in his pub- 
lished speedbes: 

''It may be argued that there are certain conditions that 
: make neoeseities and imposo them upon us, and to the extent 
that a necessity is imposed upon a man he must submit to it. 
I think that was the condition in which we found ourselves 
Irhen we established this government. We had slaves among 
ns ; we could not get our Constitution unless we permitted 
them to remain in slavery ; we could not secure tlie good we 
did secure if we grasped for more ; and having, by necessity, 
submitted to that much, ii does not destroy the principle that 
is the charter of our liberties. Let the charter remain as our 
standard." 

Now I have upon all occasions declared as strongly as Judge 
Douglas against the disposition to interfere with the existing 
institution of slavery. You hear me read it from the same 
speech from which he takes garbled extracts for the purpose 
of proving upon me a disposition to interfere with the institu- 
tion of slavery, and establish a perfect social and political 
equality between negroes and white people. 

Allow me, while upon this subject, briefly to present one 
other extract from a speech of mine, more than a year ago, at 
Springfield, in discussing this very same question, soon after 
Judge Douglas took his ground that negroes were not included 
in the Declaration of Independence : 

'* I think the authors of that notable instrument intended to 
include all men, but they did not mean to declare all men 
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equal in all respects. They did not mean to say all men were 
equal in color, size, intellect, moral development, or social 
capacity. They defined with tolerable distinctness in what 
they did consider all men created equal — equal in certain ina- 
lienable rights, among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. This they said, and this they meant. They 
did not mean to a8sert the obvious untruth, that ail were then 
actually enjoying that equality, or yet, that they were about 
to confer it immediately upon them. In fact they had no 
power to confer such a boon. They meant simply to declare 
the right, so that the enforcement of it might follow as fast as 
* circumstances should permit. 

" They meant to set up a standard maxim for free society 
which should be familiar to all : constantly looked to, con- 
stantly labored for, and even, though never perfectly attained^ 
constantly approximated, and thereby constantly spreading 
and deepening its influence, and augmenting the happiness and 
value of life to all people, of all colors, everywhere." 

There again are the sentiments I have expressed in regard 
to the Declaration of Independence upon a former occasion — 
sentiments which have been put in print aiid read wherever 
anybody cared to know what so humble an individual as my- 
self chose to say in regard to it. 

At Galesburgh, the other day, I said in answer to Judge 
Dougla?, that three years ago there never had been a man, so 
far as I knew or believed, in the whole world, who had said 
that the Declaration of Independence did not include negroes 
in the term " all men." I re-assert it to-day. I assert that 
Judge Douglas and all his friends may search tlie whole 
records of tlie country, and it will be a matter of great aston- 
ishment to me if they shall bo able to find that one human 
being, three years ago, had ever uttered the astounding senti- 
ment that the term "all men" in the Declaration did not 
include the negro. Do not let me be misunderstood. I know 
that more than three years ago there were men who, finding 
this assertion constantly in the way of their schemes to bring 
about the ascendency and perpetuation of slavery, denied the 
truth of it. I know that Mr. Calhoun and all the politicians 
of hirt school denied the truth of the Declaration. 1 know 
that it ran along in the mouths of some Southern men for a 
period of years, ending at last in that shameful, though rather 
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ibMMey dadantkm of Fattit, of Indiana, upon the floor of tha 
HDitad fttatoa Senate^ that the DecJaration of Independence 
waBj'in that respect, '*a self-evident lie," rather than a nclf- 
evident trntfa. Bat I my, with a perfect knowledge of all this 
hawking at the Declaration without directly attackinjc it, thHt 
thrce years ago there never had lived a mtin who had ventured 
to aoBiiU k in the sneaking way of pretending to believe it and 
thBH asserting it did not include the negro. I believe the first 
manwho ever said it was Chief Justice Taney in the Dred 
8oolt case, and the next to him was our fnend, ' Stephen A. 
fieuglas. And now it has become the catdiword of the 
entire party. I would like to call upon his friends eveiywbere 
t^t consider how they have come in so short a time to view this 
natter in a way so entirely diflTerent from their former belief 1 
to aak whether they are not being borne along by an irresisti- 
Ua onrrent — whither, they know not ? 

In answer to my proposition at Galesburgh, last week, I 
aee that s<Hne man in Chicago has got up a letter, addressed to 
ike-Ohieaga I^meSy to show, as he professes, that somebody kad 
said so beibre ; and he si^ns himself " An Old-Line Whig," if 
Iimaember correctly In the first place, I would say he wa» 
tut an old-line Whig. I am somewhat acquainted with old- 
line Whigs. I was with tlie old-line Whigs from the origin 
to the end of that party; I became pretty well acquainted 
with them, and I know they always had some sense, whatever 
else you could ascribe to them. I know there never was one 
who had not more sense tlian to try to show by the evidence 
he produces that some man had, prior to the time I named, 
said that negroes were not included in the term ^' all men" in 
the Declaration of Independence. What is the evidence he 
produces ? I will bring forward his evidence, and let you see 
what he oflfers by way of showing that somebody more than 
three years ago had said negroes were not included in the Dec- 
laration. He brings forward part of a speech from Henry 
Clay — the part of the speech of Henry Clay which I used to 
bring forward to prove precisely the contrary. I guess we are 
mirrounded to some extent to-day by the old friends of Mr. 
Clay, and they will be glad to hear anything from that author- 
ity. While he was in Indiana a man presented a petition to 
liberate his negroes, and he (Mr. Clay) made a speech in an- 
swer to it, which 1 suppose he carefully wrote out himself and 
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caused to be published. I have before me an extract from 
that fipeech, which constitutes the evidence this pretended 
" 01(1- Line Whig" at Chir-ago brought forward to show that 
Mr. Clay didn't suppose the negro was included in the Decla- 
ration of Independence, Hear what Mr. Clay said : 

"And what is the foundation of tl.is appeal to me in Indi- 
ana, to liberate the slaves under my care in Kentucky I It is 
a general declaration in the act announcing to the world the 
independence of the thirteen American colonies, that all men 
are created equal. Now, as an abstract principle, there is no 
doubt of the truth of that (hclaration; and it is desirable, in the 
original construction of society, and iti organized societies, to keep 
it in view as a great fundamental principle. But, then, I ap- 
prehend that in no society that ever did exist, or ever shall be 
formed, was or can the equality asserted among the members 
of the human race, be practically enforced and carried out. 
There are portions, large portions, women, minors, insane, 
culprits, transient sojourners, that will always probably remain 
subject to the government of another portion of the com- 
munity. 

" That declaration, whatever may be the extent of its im- 
port,, was made by the delegations of the thirteen States. In 
most of them slavery existed, and had long existed, and was 
established by law. It was introduced and forced upon the 
colonies by the paramount law of England. Do you helieve, 
that in making that declaration the States that concurred in it 
intended that it should be tortured into a virtual emancipation 
of all the slaves within their respective limits? Would Vir- 
ginia and other Southern States have ever united in a declara- 
tion which was to be interpreted into an abolition of slavery 
among them? Did anyone of the thirteen colonies entertain 
euch a design or expectation? To impute such a secret and 
unavowed purpose, would be to charge a political fraud upon 
the noblest band of patriots that ever assembled in council — a 
fraud upon the Confederacy of the Kevolution — a fraud upon 
the union of those States whose constitution not only recogni- 
zed the lawfulness of slavery, but permitted the importation of 
slaves from Africa until the year 1808." 

This is the entire quotation brought forward to prove that 
somebody previous to three years ago had said the negro was 
not included in the term '*all men" in the Declaration. How 
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does it do so? In what way has it a tendencj to prove thati 
Mr. Clay says it is time as an abstract priiicip/e tliat all men are 
created equal, but that we cannot apply it practically in all 
cases. He illustrates this by bringing forward the cases of 
females, minors, and insane persons, with whom it cannot be 
enforced ; but he says it is truo as an abstract pnnciple in the 
organization of society as well as in organizecl society, and it 
should be kept in view as a fundamental principle. Let me 
read a few words more before I add some comments of my 
own. Mr. Clay says a little further on : 

" I desire no concealment of my opinions in regard to the 
institution of slavery. I look upon it as a great evil, and 
deeply lament that we have derived it from the parental 
government, and from our ancestors. But here they are, and 
the question is, how can they be best dealt with ? If a state 
of nature existed, and we were about to lay the foundations of 
society, no man uvuld be more strongly opposed than I should be, to 
incorporating the institution of slavery among its elements.^^ 

Now, here in this same book — in this same speech — in this 
same extract brought forward to prove that Mr. Clay held 
that the negro was not included in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence — no such statement on his part, but the declaration 
that it is agreat fundamental tnith^ which should be constantly 
kept in view in the organization of society and in societies al- 
ready organized. But if I say a word about it — if I attempt, 
as Mr. Clay said all good men ought to do, to keep it in view 
— if in this " organized society," I ask to have the public eye 
turned upon it — if I ask, in relation to tlie organization of 
new territories, that the public eye should be turned upon it 
— forthwith I am vilified as you hear me to-day. What have 
I done, that I have not the license of Henry Clay's illustrious 
example here in doing ? Have I done aught that I have not 
his authority for, while maintaining that in organizing new 
territories and societies, this fundamental principle should be 
regarded, and in organized society holding it up to the public 
view and reorganizing what he recognized as the great prin- 
ciple of free government 1 

And when this new principle — this new proposition that no 
human being ever thought of three years ago— is brought for- 
ward, I combat it as having an evil tendency, if not an evil de 
sign. I combat it as having a tendency to dehumanize tiie 
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negro — to take away from liim the right of ever striving to be 
a man. I combat it as being one of the thousand things con- 
stantly (lone in these days to prepare the public mind to make 
property, and nothing but property, of the negro in aJl the 
States of this Union. 

But there is a point that I wish, before leaving this part of 
the discussion, to ask attention to. I have read and I repeat 
the words of Henry Clay : 

" I desire no concealment of my opinions in regard to the 
institution of slavery. I look upon it as a great evil, and 
deeply lament that we have derived it from the parental 
government and from our ancestors. I wish every slave in the 
United States was in the country of his ancestors. But here 
they are ; the question is how they can best be dealt with ? If 
a state of nature existed, and we were about to lay the foun- 
dations of society, no man would be more strongly opposed 
than I should be, to incorporate the institution of slavery among 
its elements." 

The principle upon which I have insisted in this canvassj is 
in relation to laying the foundations of new societies. I have 
never sought to apply these principles to the old States, for 
the purpose of abolishing slavery in those States. It is noth- 
ing but a miserable perversion of what I have said, to assume 
that I have declared Missouri, or any other slave State, shall 
emancipate her slaves. I have proposed no such thing. But 
when Mr. Clay says that in laying the foundations of societies 
in our territories where it does not exist, he would be op- 
posed to the introduction of slavery as an element, I insist 
that we have his warrant — his license for insisting upon the 
exclusion of that element which he declared in such strong and 
emphatic language teas mod hateful to him. 

Judt{e Douglas has again referred to a Springfield speech in 
which I said " a house divided against itself cannot stand." 
The Judge has so often made the entire quotation from that 
speech that I can make it from memory I used this lan- 
guage : 

'' We are now far into the fifth year, since a policy was 
initiated with the avowed object and confident promise of 
putting an end to the slavery agitation. Under the operation 
of this policy, that agitation has not only not ceased, but has 
constantly augmented. In my opinion it will not cease until 
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a crisis shall have been reached and passed. ^ A house divided 
ftgainst itself cannot stand.' I believe this government can- 
aot endure permanently half slave and half free. I do not 
expect the house to fall — but I do expect it will cease to be 
divided. It will become all one thing, or all the other, 
father the opponents of slavery will arrest the further spread 
of it, and place it where the public mind shall rest in the be- 
lief that it is in the course of ultimate extinction, or its advo- 
cates will push it forward till it shall become alike lawful in 
all the States — old as well iis new, Nortli as well as South." 

That extract and the sentiments expressed in it, have been 
eictremely offensive to Judge Douglas. He hiis warred upon 
them as Satan wars upon the Bible. His perversions upon it 
are endless. Here now are my views upon it in brief, 

I said we are now far into the fifth year, since a policy was 
initiated with the avowed object and confident promise of 
patting an end to the slavery agitation. Is it not so I When 
that Nebraska bill was brought forward four years ago last 
January, was it not for the '' avowed object " of putting an 
end to the slavery agitation ? We were to have no more agi- 
tation in Congress — it was all to be banished to the territories. 
By the way, I will remark here that, as Judge Doughus is 
very fond of complimenting Mr. Crittenden in these days, Mr. 
Crittenden htis said there was a falsehood in that whole 
business, for there was 7io slavenj agitation at the time to allay. 
We were for a little while qaict on the troublesome thing, and 
that very allaying plaster of Judge Douglas' stirred it up 
again. But was it not understood or intimated with the 
" confident promise " of putting an end to the slavery agita- 
tion? Surely it was. In every speech you heard Judge 
Douglas make, until he got into this " imbroglio/' as they 
call it, with the administration about the Lecompton consti- 
tution, every speech on that Nebraska bill was full of his 
felicitations that we were juai at the end of the slavery agita- 
tion. The last tip of the last joint of the old serpent's tail 
was just drawing out of view. But has it proved so ? I 
have asserted that under that policy that agitation '' has not 
only not ceased, but has constantly augmented.*' When was 
there ever a greater agitation in Congress than last winter ? 
When was it as great in the country as to-day'? 

There was a collateral object in the introduction of that 
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Nebraska policy which was to clothe the people of the 
territories with a superior degree of self-government, bejond 
what they had ever had before. The first object, and the 
main one, of conferring upon the people a higher degree 
of "self-government," is a question of fact to be determined 
by you in answer to a single question. Have you ever heard 
or known of a people anywhere on earth who had as little to 
do, as, in the first instance of its use, the people of Kansas 
had with this same right of " self-government !" In its main 
policy, and in its collateral object, it has been nothing but a Iw* 
ing^ creeping lie franh the time of its introduction till to-day, 

I have intimated that I thought the agitation would not 
cease until a crisis should have been reached and passed. I 
have stated in what way I thought it would ba reached and 
passed. I have said that it might go one way or the other. 
We might, by arresting the further spread of it, and placing 
it where the fathers originally placed it, put it where the 
public mind should rest in the belief that it was in the course 
of ultimate extinction. Thus the agitation may cease. It 
may be pushed forward until it shall become alike lawful iu 
all the States, old as well as new. North as well as South. 
I have said, and I repeat, my wish is that the further spread 
of it may be arrested, and that it may be placed where the 
public mind shall rest in the belief that it is in the course of 
ultimate extinction. I have expressed that as my wish. I 
entertain the opinion upon evidence sufficient to ray mind, 
that the fathers of this government placed that institution 
where the public mind did rest in the belief that it was in the 
course of' ultimate extinction. Let me ask why they made 
provision that the source of slavery — the Afiican slave- 
trade — should be cut oiF at the end of twenty years *? Why 
did they make provision that in all the new territory we owned 
at that time, slavery should be forever inhibited? Why stop 
its spread in one direction, and cut off its source in another, 
if they did not look to its being placed in the course of ulti- 
mate extinction ? 

Again ; the institution of slavery is only mentioned in the 
Constitution of the United States two or three times, and in 
neither of these cases does the word "slavery" or "negro 
race " occur ; but covert language is used each time, and for 
a purpose full of significance. What is the language in re- 
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gard to the prohibition of the African slave-trade t It nms 
ia aboat this waj: *' The migration or importation of each 
persons as anj of the States now existing shall think proper 
to admit, shall not be prohibited bj the Congress prior to the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eight" 

The next allusion in the Constitution to the question of 
slavery and the black race, is on the subject of the basis of 
representation, and there the language used is, '* Representa- 
tives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the several 
States vrhich may be included within this Union, acc(Mrding 
to their respective numbers, which shall be determined by ad- 
ding to the iwhole number of free persons, indading those 
bound to service for a term of years, and excluding rndl^ tif 
not taxed — three fifths of all other persons." 

It says *' persons," not slaves, not negroes; but this 
^' three fifths" can be applied to no other class among us than 
the negroes. 

LaMly, in the provision for the reclamation of fugitive slaves, 
it is said: '' No person held to service or labor in one State, 
niider the h&ws thereof, escaping into another, shall in conse- 
quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from 
such service or labor, but sliall be delivered up, on claim of 
the party to whom such service or labor may be due." There 
again there is no mention of the word " negro" or of slavery. 
In all three of these places, being the only allusions to slavery 
in the instrument, covert language is used. Language is used 
not suggesting that slavery existed or that the black race were 
among us. And I understand the contemporaneous history of 
those times to be that covert language was used with a pur- 
pose, and that purpose was that in our Constitution, which it 
was hoped and is still hoped will endure forever — when it 
should be read by intelligent and patriotic men, after the in- 
stitution of slavery had passed from among us — there should 
be nothing on the face of the great charter of liberty suggest- 
ing that such a thing as negro slavery had ever existed among 
us. This is part of the evidence that the fathers of the gov- 
ernment expected and intended the iristitution of slavery to 
come to an end. They expected and intended that it should 
be in the course of ultimate extinction. And when I say that 
1 dedire to see the further spread of it arrested, I only say I 
desire to see that done which the fathers have first done. 

11 
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When I say I desire to see it placed where the pablic niind 
will rest in the belief that it is in the course of ultimate ex- 
tinction, I onlj say I desire to see it placed where they placed 
it. It is not true that our fathers, as Judge Douglas assumed^ 
made this government part slave and part free. Understand 
the sense in which he put sit. He assumes that slavery is a right- 
ful thing within itself— was introduced by the framere of the 
Ck)nstitution. The exact truth is that they found the instita- 
tion existing among us, and they left it as they found it. Bat 
in making the government they left this institution with many 
clear marks of disapprobation upon it. They found slavery 
among them, and they left it among them bemuse of the di& 
ficulty — the absolute impossibility of its immediate removaL 
And when Judge Douglas asks me why we cannot let it re- 
main part slave and part free, as the fathers of the govern- 
ment made it, he asks a question based upon an assumption 
which is itself a falsehood ; and I turn upon him and ask him 
the question, when the policy that the fathers of the govern- 
ment had adopted in relation to this element among us was the 
best policy in the world — the only wise policy — the only poli- 
cy that we can ever safely continue upon — ^that will ever give 
us peace, unless this dangerous element masters us all and be- 
comes a national institution — / turn upon him and ask him why 
he could not leave it alone? I turn and ask him why he was 
driven to the necessity of introducing a new policy in r^ard to 
it ? He has himself said he introduced a new policy. He said 
so in his speech on the 2 2d of March of the present year, 
1858. I ask him why he could not let it remain where our 
Others placed if? I ask, too, of Judge Douglas and his friends 
why we shall not again place this institution upon the basis on 
which the fathers left it ? I ask you, when he infers that I am 
in favor of setting the free and slave States at war,- when the 
institution was placed in that attitude by those who made the 
Constitution, did they make any war ? If we had no vrar out 
of it, when thus placed, wherein is the ground of belief that 
we shall have war out of it, if we return to that policy ? 
Have we had any peace upon this matter springing from any 
other basis ? I maintain that we have not. I have proposed 
nothing more than a r^um to the policy of the fathers. 

I confess, when I propose a certain measure of policy, jit is 
not enough for me that I do not intend anything evil in the 
result, but it is incumbent on me to show that it has not a 
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Amdl0N<;y to that result. I have met Judge Douglas in that 
point of view. I have not only made the declaration that I 
do not mean to produce a conflict between the States, but I 
have tried to show by &ur reasoning, and I think I have 
shown to the minds of fair men, that I propose nothing but 
what has a most peaceful tendency. The quotation that I 
happened to make in that Springfield speech, that ^^ a house 
divided against itself cannot stand," and which has proved so 
tensive to the Judge, was part and parcel of the same thing. 
He tries to show that variety. in the domestic institutions of 
the different States is necessary and indispensable. I do not 
dispute it. I have no controversy with Judge Douglas about 
that. I shall very readily agree with him that it would be 
foolish for us to insist upon having a crailberry law here, in 
IlHnois, where we have no cranberries, because they have a 
cranbeny law in Indiana, where they have cranberries. I 
riiould insbt that it would be exceedingly wrong in us to deny 
to -Vii^nia the right to enact oyster laws, where they have 
oysters, because we want no such laws here. I understand, I 
hope, quite as well as Judge Douglas, or anybody else, that 
the variety in the soil and climate and face of the country, 
and consequent variety in the industrial pursuits and produc- 
tions of a country, require sj^stems of law conforming to this 
variety in the natural features of the country. I understand, 
quite as well as Judge Douglas, that if we here raise a barrel 
of flour more than we want, and the Louisianians raise a bar- 
rel of sugar more than they want, it is of mutual advantage to 
exchange. That produces commerce, brings us together, and 
makes us better friends. We like one another the more for it. 
And I understand, as well as Judge Douglas, or anybody else, 
that these mutual accommodations are the cements which 
bind together the different parts of this Union — that instead 
of being a thing to '* divide the house'' — figuratively express- 
ing the Union — they tend to sustain it ; they are the props of 
the house tending always to hold it up. 

But when I have admitted all this, I ask if there is any 
parallel between these things and this institution of slavery I 
I do not see that there is any parallel at all between them. 
Consider it. When have we had *any difficulty or quarrel 
among ourselves about the cranberry laws of Indiana, or the 
oyster laws of Virginia, or the pine lumber laws of Maine, or 
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the fact that Louisiana produces sugar, and lAinoia floor t 
When have we had any quarrels over these things t When 
have we had perfect peace in regard to this thing which I aay 
is an element of discord in this Union ? We have sometimes 
had peace, but when was it ? It was when the institution of 
slavery remained quiet where it was. We have had difficulty 
and turmoil whenever it has made a struggle to spread itself 
where it was not. I ask, then, if experience does not speak 
in thunder-tones, telling us that the policy which has given 
peace to the country heretofore, being returned to, gives the 
greatest promise of peace again. You may say, and Judge 
Douglas has intimated the same thing, that all this difficulty 
in r^ard to the institution of slavery is the mere agitation of 
office-seekers and ambitious northern politicians. He thinks 
we want to get ^' his place," I suppose. I agree that there 
are office-seekers among us. The Bible says somewhere that 
we are desperately selfish. I think we would have discovered 
that fact without the Bible. I do not claim that I am any 
less so than the average of men, but I do claim that I. am not 
more selfish than Judge Douglas. 

But is it true that all the difficulty and agitation we have in 
regard to this institution of slavery springs from office-seeking 
— from the mere ambition of politicians 1 Is that the truth t 
How many times have we had danger from this question? 
Go back to the day of the Missouri Compromise. Go back 
to the Nullification question, at the bottom of which lay this 
same slavery question. Go back to the time of the Annexa- 
tion of Texas. Go back to the troubles that led to the Com- 
promise of 1850. You will find that every time, with the 
single exception of the Nullification question, they sprung 
from an endeavor to spread this institution. There never was 
a party in the history of this country, and there probably 
never will be, of sufficient strength to disturb the general 
peace of the country. Parties themselves may be divided and 
quarrel on minor questions, yet it extends not beyond the 
parties themselves. But does not this question make a dis- 
turbance outside of political circles ? Does it not enter into 
the churches and rend them asunder? What divided the 
great Methodist Church into two parts. North and South ? 
What has raised this constant disturbance in every Presby- 
terian General Assembly that meets'? What disturbed the 
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Unitarian Chorch in this Tery city two years ago t What 
has jarred and shaken the great American Tract Society re- 
cently, not yet splitting it, but sure to divide it in the end I 
Is it not thi<4 same mighty, deep-seated power, that somehow 
operates on the minds of men, exciting and stirring them up 
in every avenue of society — in politics, in religion, in litera- 
ture, in morals, in all the manifold relations of life t Is this 
the work of politicians ? Is that irresistible power, which for 
flfky years has shaken the government and agitated the people 
to be stilled and subdued by pretending that it is an exceed- 
ingly simple thing, and we ought not to talk about it t If 
you will get everybody else to stop talking about it, I assure 
you I will quit before they have half done so. But where is 
the philosophy or statesmanship which assumes that you can 
quiet that disturbing element in our society which has dis- 
turbed us for more than half a century, which has been the 
only serious danger that has threatened our institutions^-I 
say, where is the philosophy or the statesmanship based on the 
assumption that we are to quit talking about it, and that the 
public mind is all at once to cease being agitated by it t Yet 
this is the policy here in the north that Douglas is advocating 
— ^that we are to care nothing about it ! I ask you if it is not 
a false philosophy 1 Is it not a false statesmanship that un- 
dertakes to build up a system of policy upon the basis of 
caring nothing about the very thing that everybody does care tlie 
most about f — a thing which all experience has shown we care 
a very great deal about ? 

The Judge alludes very often in the course of his remarks 
to the exclusive right which the States have to decide the 
whole thing for themselves. I agree with him very readily 
that the diiferent States have that right. He is but fighting a 
man of straw when he assumes that I am contending against 
the right of the States to do as they please about it. Our con- 
troversy with him is in regard to the new territories. We 
agree that when the States come in as States they have the 
right and the power to do as they please. We have no power 
as citizens of the free States or in our federal capacity as 
members of the Federal Union through the general govern- 
ment, to disturb slavery in the States where it exists. We 
profess constantly that we have no more inclination than 
belief- in the power of the government to disturb it ; yet we 
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are driven constantly to defend ourselves from the assnaiption 
that we are warring upon the rights of the States. What I 
insist upon is, that the new territories shall be kept free from 
it while in the territorial condition. Judge Douglas assumes 
that we have no interest in them — that we have no right 
whatever to interfere. I think we have some interest. I 
think that as white men we have. Do we not wish for an 
outlet for our surplus population, if I may so express myself t 
Do we not feel an interest in getting to that outlet with such 
institutions as we would like to have prevail there t If you 
go to the territory opposed to slavery, and another man comes 
upon the same ground with his slave, upon the assumption 
that the things are equal, it turns out that he has the equal 
right all his way and you have no part of it your way. If he 
goes in and makes it a slave territory, and by consequence a 
slave State, is it not time that those who desire to have it a 
free State were on equal ground. Let me suggest it in a dif- 
ferent way. How many Democrats are about here ['^ A thoa- 
sand"] who have left slave States and come into the free 
State of Illinois to get rid of the institution of slavery t 
[Another voice — **A thousand and one."] I reckon there 
are a thousand and one. I will ask you, if the policy you are 
now advocating had prevailed when this country was in a 
territorial condition, where would you have gone to get rid of 
it I Where would you have found your free State or terri- 
tory to go to ? And when hereafter, for any cause, the peo- 
ple in this place shall desire to find new homes, if they wish to 
be rid of the institution, where will they find the place to 
go to? 

Now, irrespective of the moral aspect of this question as to 
whether there is a right or wrong in enslaving a negro, I am 
still in favor of our new territories being in such a condition 
that white men may find a home — may find some spot where 
they can better their condition — where they can settle upon 
new soil and better their condition in life. I am in favor of 
this not merely (I must say it here as I have elsewhere) for 
our own people who are bom among us, but as an outlet for 
free white 'people everywhere^ the world over — in which Hans, 
and Baptiste, and Patrick, and all other men from all the 
world, may find new homes and better their conditions in life. 

I have stated on former occasions, and I may as well state 
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again, what I understand to be the real issue in this contro- 
yer87i)etween Judge Douglas and mjselfl On the point of 
mj wanting to make war between the free and the slave 
States, there has been no issue between us. So, too, when he 
assumes that I am in favor of introducing a perfect social and 
political equality between the white and black races. These are 
fidae issues, upon which Judge Douglas has tried to force the 
controversy. There is no foundation in truth for the charge 
that I maintain either of these propositions. The real issue in 
tiiis controversy — ^the one pressing upon every mind — ia the 
sentiment on the part of one class that looks upon the faistitu- 
tioQ of slavery ca a wrong, and of another class that does not 
look upon ii as a wrong. The sentiment that contemplates the 
institution of slavery in this country as a wrong, is the senti- 
ment of the Republican party. It is the sentiment aroimd 
which all their actions — all their arguments circle — from 
which all their propositions radiate. They look upon it as 
being a moral, social, and political wrong; and while they 
contemplate it as such, they nevertheless have due regard f<Nr 
its actual existence among us, and the difficulties of getting rid 
of it in any satisfactory way and to all the constitutional 
obligations thrown about it. Yet having a due regard for these, 
they desire a policy in regard to it that looks to its not creat- 
ing any more danger. They insist that it should, as far as may 
be, be treated as a wrong, and one of the methods of treating it 
as a wrong is to make provision that it shall grow no larger. 
They also desire a policy that looks to a peaceful end of 
slavery at sometime, as being wrong. These are the views 
they entertain in regard to it, as I understand them ; and all 
their sentiments — all their arguments and propositions are 
brought within this range. I have said and I repeat it here, 
that if there be a man among us who does not think that 
the institution of slavery is wrong in any one of the 
aspects of which I have spoken, he is misplaced and ought not 
to be with us. And if there be a man among us who is so 
impatient of it as a wrong as to disregard its actual presence 
among us and the difficulty of getting rid of it suddenly in a 
satisfactory way, and to disregard the constitutional obligations 
thrown about it, that man is misplaced if he is on our plat- 
form. We disclaim sympathy with him in practical action. 
He is not placed properly with us. 
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On this subject of treating it as a wrong, and limiting its 
spread let me say a word. Has anything ever threatened the 
existence of this Union save and except this very institution of 
slavery t What is it that we hold most dear among us? 
Our own liberty and prosperity. What has ever threatened 
our liberty and prosperity save and except this institution of 
skvery t If this is true, how do you propose to improve the 
condition of things by enlarging slavery — by spreading it out 
and making it bigger 1 You may have a wen or cancer upon 
your person and not be able to cut it out lest you bleed to 
death ; but surely it is no way to cure it, to engraft it and 
spread it over your whole body. That is no proper way of 
treating what you regard a wrong. You see Ais peaceful 
way of dealing with it as a wrong — ^restricting the spread of 
it, and not allowing it to go into new countries where it has 
not already existed. This is the peaceful way, the old-fashioned 
way, the way in which the fathers themselves set us the example. 

On the other hand, I have said there is a sentiment which 
treats it as not being wrong. That is the Democratic senti- 
ment of this day. I do not mean to say that every man who 
stands within that range positively asserts that it is right. 
That class will include all who positively assert that it is right, 
and all who, like Judge Douglas, treat it as indifferent and do 
not say it is either right pr wrong. These two classes of men fall 
within the general class of those who do not look upon it as a 
wrong. And if there be among you anybody who suppose 
that he, as a Democrat, can consider himself " as much op- 
posed to slavery as anybody," I would like to reason with 
him. You never treat it as a wrong. What other thing that 
you consider as a wrong, do you deal with as you deal with 
that ? Perhaps you say it is wrong, but your leader never does, 
and you quarrel with anybody who says if is wrong. Although 
you pretend to say so yourself, you can find no fit place to 
deal with it as a wrong. You must not say anything about 
it in the free States, because it is not here. You must not say 
anything about it in the slave States, because it is there. You 
must not say anything about it in the pulpit, because that is 
religion and has nothing to do with it. You must not say 
anything about it in politics, because that mil disturb the secu- 
rity of ^' my place,** There is no place to talk about it as 
being a wrong, although you say yourself it is a wrong. But 
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finallj you will screw yoanelf up to the belief that if the 
people of the slave States should adopt a STStem of gradual 
emancipation on the slavery question, you would be in favor 
of it. You would be in favor of it. You say that is getting 
it in the right place, and you would be glad to see it succeed. 
But you are deceiving yourself. You all know that Frank 
Blair and Gratz Brown, down there in St. Louis, undertook 
to introduce that system in Missouri. They fought as val- 
iantly as they could for the system of gradual emancipation 
which you pretend you would be glad to see succeed. Now 
I will bring you to the test. After a hard fight they were 
beaten, and when the news came over here you threw up your 
hats and hurrahed for Democracy* More than that, take all 
the alignment made in favor of the system you have proposed, 
and it carefully excludes the idea that there is anything wrong 
in the institution of slavery. The arguments to sustain that 
policy carefully excluded it. Even here, to-day, you heard 
Judge Douglas quarrel with me because I uttered a wish that 
it might sometime come to an end. Although Henry Clay 
could say he wished every slave in the United States was in 
the country of his ancestors, I am denounced by those pre- 
tending to respect Heniy Clay for uttering a wish that it 
might sometime, in some peaceful way, come to an end. The 
Democratic policy in regard to that institution will not tol- 
erate the merest breath, the slightest hint, of the least degree 
of wrong about it. Try it by some of Judge Douglas' argu- 
ments. He says he " don't care whether it is voted up or 
voted down " in the territories. I do not care myself in 
dealing with that expression, whether it is intended to be ex- 
pressive of his individual sentiments on the subject, or only of 
the national policy he desires to have established. It is alike 
valuable for my purpose. Any man can say that who does 
not see anything wrong in slavery, but no man can logically 
say it who does see a wrong in it ; because no man can 
logically say he don't care whether a wrong is voted up or 
voted down. He may say he don't care whether an ind\ffer- 
ent thing is voted up or down, but he must logically have a 
choice between a right thing and a wrong thing. He contends 
that whatever community wants slaves has a right to have 
them. So they have if it is not a wrong. But if it is a 
wrong, he cannot say people have a right to do wrong. He 

11 
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says that upon the score of equality, slaves should be allowed 
to go in a new territory, like other property. This is strictly 
logical if there is no difference between it and other property. 
If it and other property are equal, his argument is entirely 
logicaL But if you insist that one is wrong and the other 
right, there is no use to institute a comparison between right 
and wrong. You may turn over everything in the Demo- 
cratic policy from beginning to end, whether in the shape it 
takes on the statute-book, in the shape it takes in the Dred 
Scott decision, in the shape it takes in conversation, or the 
shape it takes in short maxim-like arguments-*-it everywhere 
eare^ly excludes the idea that there is anything wrong in it. 
That is the real issue. That is the issue that will continue 
in this country when these poor tongues of Judge Douglas and 
myself shall be silent. It is the eternal struggle between these 
two principles — right and wrong — throughout the world. They 
are the two principles that have stood face to face from the 
beginning of time ; and will ever continue to struggle. The 
one is the common right of humanity and the other the divine 
right of kings. It is the same principle, in- whatever ahi^pe 
it develops itself. It is the same spirit that says, *' You work 
and toil and earn bread, and I'll eat it." No matter in what 
shape it comes, whether from the mouth of a king who seeks 
to bestride the people of bis own nation and live by the fruit 
of their labor, or from one race of men as an apology for en- 
slaving another race, it is the same tyrannical principle. I was 
glad to express my gratitude at Quincy, and I re-express it 
here to Judge Douglas — that he looks to no end to the institution 
of slavery. That will help the people to see where the strug- 
gle really is. It will hereafter place with us all men who 
really do wish the wrong may have an end. And wh^iever 
we can get rid of the fog which obscures the real question — 
when we can get Judge Douglas and his friends to avow a 
policy looking to its perpetuation — we can get out from among 
that class of men and bring them to the side of those who 
treat it as a wrong. Then there will soon be an end of it, 
and that end will be its *' ultimate extinction." Whenever 
the issue can be distinctly made, and all extraneous matter 
thrown out so that men can fairly see the real difference be- 
tween the parties, this controversy will soon be settled, and 
it will be done peaceably too. There will be no war, no vio 
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lenoe. It will be placed again where the wisest and best men 
of the woiid placed it. Brooks of South Carolina once de- 
clared that when this Constitution was framed, its framera did 
not look to the institation existing until this daj. When he 
said this, I think he stated a fact that is fully borne oot bj 
the history of the times. But he also said they were better 
and wiser men than the men of these days ; yet the men of 
these days had experience which they had not, and by the 
inTention of the cotton-gin it became a necessity in this conn* 
try that slavery should be perpetual. I now say that, will- 
ingly or unwillingly, purposely or without purpose, Jn^^ 
Douglas has been the most prominent instrument in chan^ng 
the position of the institution of slavery which the fistthers of the 
government expected to come to an end ere this — and putting 
it upon Brooks^ cotton-gin basis — placing it where he openly 
confesses he has no desire there c^hall ever be an end of it. 

I understand I have ten minutes yet. I will employ it in 
saying something about this argument Judge Douglas nses, 
while he sustains the Dred Scott decision, that the people of 
the territories can still somehow exclude slavery. The first 
thing I ask attention to is the fact that Judge Douglas con- 
stantly said, before the decision, that whether they could or 
not, loas a question for the Supreme Court. But after the court 
has made the decision he virtually says it is not a question for 
the Supreme Court, but for the people. And how is it he 
tells us they can exclude it 1 He says it needs " police regu- 
lations," and that admits of " unfriendly legislation." Although 
it is a right established by the Constitution of the United 
States to take a slave into a territory of the United States 
and hold him as property, yet unless the territorial legis- 
lature will give friendly legislation, and, more especially, 
if they adopt unfriendly legislation, they can practically ex- 
clude him. Now, without meeting this proposition as a 
matter of fact, I pass to consider the real constitutional obli- 
gation. Let me take the gentleman who looks me in the face 
before me, and let us suppose that he is a member of the terri- 
torial legislature. The first thing he will do will be to swear 
tliat he will support the Constitution of the United States. 
His neighbor by his side in the territory has slaves and needs 
territorial legislation to enable him to enjoy that constitu- 
tional right. Can he withhold the legislation which his neigh 
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bor needs for the ei^OTment of a right which is fixed in his 
fisiTor in the Constitution of the United States which he has 
sworn to support? Can he withhold it without violating 
his oath 1 And more especially can he pass unfriendly legis- 
lation to Tx>late his oath ? Why, this is a monstivua sort of 
talk about the Constitution of the United States ! Then his 
never been as outlandish or lawless a doctrine from the mouth of 
(u^ respectable man on earth* I do not believe it is a constitu- 
tional right to hold slaves in a territory of the United States. 
I believe the decision was improperly made and I go for re- 
versing it. Judge Douglas is furious against those who go £br 
reversing a decision. But he is for legislating it out of all 
£orce while the law itself stands. I repeat that there has never 
been so monstrous a doctrine uttered from the mouth of at 
respectable man. 

I suppose most of us (I know it of myself) believe that the 
people of the Southern States are entitled to a Congressional 
Fugitive Slave law^that is a right fixed in the Constitution. 
But it cannot be made available to them without Congressional 
legislation. In the Judge's language, it is a " barren right** 
which needs legislation before it can become efficient and val- 
uable to the persons to whom it is guaranteed. And as the 
right is constitutional I agree that the legislation shall be 
granted to it — and that not that we like the institution of 
slavery. "We profess to have no taste for running and catching 
niggers — at least I profess no taste for that job at all. Why 
then do I yield support to a Fugitive Slave law 1 Because I 
do not understand that the Constitution, which guarantees that 
right, can be supported without it. And if I believed that the 
right to hold a slave in a territory was equally fixed in the 
Constitution with the right to reclaim fugitives, I should be 
bound to give it the legislation necessary to support it. I say 
that no man can deny his obligation to give the necessary leg- 
islation to support slavery in a territory, who believes it is a 
constitutional right to have it there. No man can, who does 
not give the Abolitionists an argument to deny the obligation 
enjoined by the Constitution to enact a Fugitive Slave law. 
Try it now. It is the strongest Abolition argument ever 
made. I say if that Dred Scett decision is correct, then the 
right to hold slaves in a territory is equally a constitutional 
right with the right of a slaveholder to have his runaway ro- 
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tamed. No one can show the distinction between them. 
The one is express, so that we cannot deny it. The other is 
oonstmed to be in the Constitution, so that he who believes 
the decision to be correct believes in the right. And the man 
who argues that by unfriendly legislation, in spite of that 
oonstitational right, slavery may be driven from the territo- 
ries, cannot avoid furnishing an argument by which Aboli- 
tioniste may deny the obligation to return fugitives, and claim 
tike power to pass laws unfriendly to the right of the slave- 
holder to reclaim his fugitive. I do not know how such an 
srgnment may strike a popular assembly like this, but I defy 
anybody to go before a body of men whose minds are educa- 
ted to estimating evidence and reasoning, and show that there 
is an iota of ditference between the constitutional right to re- 
claim a fugitive, and the constitutional right to hold a slave, 
in a territory, provided this Dred Scott decision is correct. 
I defy any man to make an argument that will justify un- 
Meadly legislation to deprive a slaveholder of his right to hold 
his slave in a territory, that will not equally, in all its length, 
breadth, and thickness, furnish an argument for nullifying the 
Fugitive Slave law. Why, there is not such an Abolitionist 
in the nation as Douglas, after all. 
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SPEECH OF MB. LINCOLN, 

At Columbus, Ohio, September, 1859. 

Fellow-Citizi<:ns op the State of Ohio : I cannot fail to 
remember that I appear for the first time before an audience 
in this now great State — an audience that is accustomed to 
hear such speakers as Corwin and Chase, and Wade, and 
many other renowned men ; and, remembering this, I feel that 
it will be well for you, as for me, that you should not raise 
your expectations to that standard to which you would have 
been justified in raising them had one of these distinguished 
men appeared before you. You would perhaps be only pre- 
paring a disappointment for yourselves, and, as a consequence 
of your disappointment, mortification to me. I hope^ there- 
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fore, that jou will commence with yerj moderate ezpectar 
tions ; and perbap0, if you wUl give me your attention, lahall 
be able to interest you to a moderate degree. 

Appearing here for the first time in my life, I have been 
somewhat embarrassed for a topic by way of introduction to 
my speech ; but I have been relieved from that embarrass- 
ment by an introduction which the Ohw Statesman newspaper 
gave me this morning. In this paper I have read an artidej in 
which, among other statements, I find the following : 

^* In debating with Senator Douglas during the m^oiorable 
contest of last fall, Mr. Lincoln declared in favor of negro 
sutfrage, and attempted to defend that vile conception against 
the Little Giant." 

I mention this now, at the opening of my remarks^ for the 
purpose of making three comments upon it. The first I have 
already announced — it furnishes me an introductory topic ; the 
second is to show that the gentleman is mistaken ; thirdly, to 
give him an opportunity to correct it. 

In the first place, in regard to this matter being a mistake. 
I have found that it is not entirely safe, when one is misrep- 
resented under his very nose, to allow the misrepresentation to 
go uncontradicted. I therefore propose, here at the outset, not 
only to say that this is a misrepresentation, but to show con- 
clusively that it is so ; and you will bear with me while I 
read a couple of extracts from that very ** memorable" debate 
with Judge Douglas last year, to which this newspaper refers. 
In the first pitched battle which Senator Douglas and myself 
had, at the town of Ottawa, I used the language which I will 
now read. Having been previously reading an extract, I con- 
tinued as follows : 

** Now, gentlemen, I don't want to read at any greater 
length, but this is the true complexion of all I have ever said 
in regard to the institution of slavery and the black race. 
This is the whole of it, and anything that argues me into his 
idea of perfect social and political equality with the negro, is 
but a specious and fantastic arrangement of words, by which 
a man can prove a horse-chestnut to be a chestnut horse. I 
will say here, while upon this subject, that I have no purpose 
directly or indirectly to interfere with the institution of slavery 
in the States where it exists. I believe I have no lawful right 
to do so, and I have no inclination to do so. I have no pu^ 
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pose to introdaco political and social equality between the 
white and black races. There is a ph3r8ical difTerence between 
the two, which, in my judgment, will probably forbid their 
ever living together upon the footing of perfect equality, and 
inasmuch as it becomes a necessity that there must be a dif- 
ference, I, as well as Judge Douglas, am in favor of the race 
to which I belong having the superior position. I have never 
said anything to the contrary, but I hold that, notwithstand- 
ing all this, there is no reason in the world why the negro is 
not entitled to all the natural rights enumerated in the Declar 
ration of Independence, the right to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. I hold that he is as much entitled to these 
as the white man. I agree with Judge Douglas, he is not my 
equal in many respects — certainly not in color, perhaps not in 
moral oi:. intellectual endowments. But in the right to eat the 
bread, without leave of anybody else, which his own hand 
earns, he is my equals and the equal of Judge DougUUy and the 
equal of every living man,^* 

Upon a subsequent occasion, when the reason for making a 
statement like this recurred, I said : 

" While I was at the hotel to-day, an elderly gentleman 
called upon me to know whether I really was in favor of pro- 
ducing perfect equality between the negroes and white people. 
While I had not proposed to myself on this occasion to say 
much on that subject, yet as the question was asked me, I 
thought I would occupy perhaps five minutes in saying some- 
thing in regard to it. I will say then, that I am not or ever 
have been in favor of bringing about, in any way, the social 
and political equality of the white and black races — that I am 
not or ever have been in favor of making voters or jurors of 
negroes, nor of qualifying them to hold office, or intermarry 
with the white people ; and I will say in addition to this 
that there is a physical difference between the white and the 
black races which I believe will forever forbid the two races 
living together on terms of social and political equality. And, 
inasmuch as they cannot so live, while they do remain together 
there must be the position of superior and inferior, and 
I, as much as any other man, am in favor of having the su- 
perior position assigned to the white race. I say upon this 
occasion I do not perceive that because the white man is to 
have the superior position, the negro should be denied every- 
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thing. I do not understand that because I do not want a 
negro woman for a slave, I must necessarily want her for a 
wife. My understanding is that I can just let her alone. I am 
now in my fiftieth year, and I certainly never have had a black 
woman for either a slave or a wife. So it seems to me quite 
possible for us to get along without making either slaves or 
wives of negroes. I will add to this that I have never seen, 
to my knowledge, a man, woman, or child, who was in favor 
of producing peifect equality, social and political, between 
negroes and white men. I recollect of but one distinguished 
instance that I ever heard of so frequently as to be satisfied of 
its correctness — and that is the case of Judge Douglas's old 
friend. Col. Richard M. Johnson. I will also add to the re- 
marks I have made (for I am not going to enter at 
large upon this subject), that I have never had the least ap- 
prehension that I or my friends would marry negroes, if there 
was no law to keep them from it ; but as Judge Douglas and 
his friends seem to be in great apprehension lest they might, 
if there were no law to keep them from it, I give him the 
most solemn pledge that I will to the very lasW stand by the 
law of the State, which forbids the marrying of white people 
with negroes." 

There, my friends, you liave briefly, what I have, upon 
former occasions, said upon the subject to which this newspa- 
per, to the extent of its ability, has drawn the public atten- 
tion. In it you not only perceive, as a probability, that in 
that contest I did not at any time say I was in favor of negro 
suffrage ; but the absolute proof that twice — once substan- 
tially and once expressly — I declared against it. Having 
shown you this, there remains but a word of comment upon 
that new^spaper article. It is this : that I presume the editor 
of that paper is an honest and truth-loving man, and that he 
will be greatly obliged to me for furnishing him thus early an 
opportunity to correct the misrepresentation he has made, be- 
fore it has run so long that malicious people can call him a 
liar. 

The Giant himself has been here recently. I have seen a 
brief report of his speech. If it were otherwise unpleasant 
to me to introduce the subject of the negro as a topic for dis- 
cussion, I might be somewhat relieved by the fact that he 
dealt exclusively in that subject while he was here. I shalU 
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tbereforei without much hesitation or diffidence, enter upon 
this subject 

The American people, on the firs^ day of January, 1854, 
found the African slave-trade prohibited by a law of Congress. 
In a majority of the States of this Union, they found Afri- 
can slavery, or any other sort of slavery, prohibited by State 
constitutions. They also found a law existing, supposed to 
be validi by which slavery was excluded from almost all the 
territory the United States then owned. Tliis was the condition 
of the country, with reference to the institution of slavery, 
on the first of January, 1854. A few days after that, a bill 
was introduced into Congress, which ran through its regular 
course in the two branches of the National Legislature, and 
finally passed into a law in the month of May, by which the 
act of Congress prohibiting slavery from going into the terri- 
tories of the United States was repealed. In connection with 
the law itself, and, in fact, in the terms of the law, the then 
existing prohibition was not only repealed, but there was a 
declaration of a purpose on the part of Congress never there- 
after to exercisei any power that they might have, real or sup- 
posed, to prohibit the extension or spread of slavery. Tliis 
was a very great change ; for the law thus repealed was of 
more than thirty years' standing. Following rapidly upon 
liie heels of this action of Congress, a decision of the Supreme 
Court is made, by which it is declared that Congress, if it de- 
sires to prohibit the spread of slavery into the territories, has 
no constitutional power to do so. Not only so, but that de- 
cision lays down principles, which, if pushed to their logical 
conclusion — ^I say pushed to their logical conclusion — would 
decide that the constitutions of free States, forbidding slavery, 
are themselves unconstitutional. Mark me, I do not say the 
Judge said this, and let no man say I ailirm the Judge used 
these words ; but I only say it is my opinion that what they 
did say, if pressed to its logical conclusion, will inevitably re- 
sult thus. 

Looking at these things, the Republican party, as I under- 
stand its principles and policy, believe that there is great dan- 
ger of the institution of slavery being spread out and extended, 
until it is ultimately made alike lawful in all the States of this 
Union ; so believing, to prevent that incidental and ultimate 
consummation, is the original and chief purpose of the Hepub- 
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liean organization. I say ^^ chief purpose" of the BepnMican 
organization ; for it is certainly true, that if the Natioiial 
House shall fall into the hands of the Republicans, they will 
have to attend to all the other matters of national house- 
keeping, as well as this. The chief and real purpose of the 
BepubUcan party is eminently conservative. It propoaes 
nothing save and except to restore this government to its 
original tone in regard to this element of slavery, and tho^e 
to maintain it^ looking for no further change in reference to it, 
than that which the original framers of the government them- 
selves expected and looked forward to. 

The chief danger to this purpose of the Republican parf^ is 
not just now the revival of the African slave-trade, or the pas- 
sage of a Congressional slave-code, or the declaring of a second 
Dred Scott decision, making slavery lawful in all the Statea. 
These are not pressing us just now. They are not quite 
ready yet. The authors of these measures know that we are 
too strong for them ; but they will be upon us in due time, 
and we will be grappling with them hand to hand, if they are 
not now headed o£P. They are not now the chief danger to 
the purpose of the Republican organization ; but the most im- 
minent danger that now threatens that purpose is the insidious 
Douglas popular sovereignty. This is the miner and sapper. 
While it does not propose to revive the African slave-trade, 
nor to pass a slave-code, nor to make a second Dred Scott de- 
cision, it is preparing us for the onslaught and charge of these 
ultimate enemies when they shall be ready to come on and the 
word of command for them to advance shall be given. I say 
this Douglas popular sovereignty — for there is a broad dis- 
tinction, as I now understand it, between that article and a 
genuine popular sovereignty. 

I believe there is a genuine popular sovereignty. I think a 
definition of genuine popular sovereignty, in the abstract, 
would be about this : That each man shall do precisely as he 
pleases with himself, and with all those things which exclu 
sively concern him. Applied to government, this principle 
would be, that a general government shall do all those things 
which pertain to it, and all the local governments shall do 
precisely as they please in respect to those matters which ex- 
clusively concern them. I underrstand that this government of 
the United States, imder which we live, is based upon this 
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principle ; and I am miBanderstood if it is Bnpposed that I 
have any war to make upon tbat principle. 

Now, what IB Judge Douglases popular sovereignty t It is, 
as a principle, no other than that, if one man chooses to make 
a slave of another man, neither that other man nor anyhody 
eke has a right to object. Applied to government, as he seeks 
to api^y it, it is this : If, in a new territory into which a few 
people are beginning to enter for the purpose of making their 
hames, they choose to either exclude slavery from their limits or 
to eatabliflh it there, however one or the other may affect the 
persons to be enslaved, or the infinitely greater number of per- 
sona who are afterward to inhabit that territory, or the other 
members of the families of communities, of which they are but 
an incipient member, or the general head of the family of 
States as parent of all — however their action may affect one 
or the other of these, there is no power or right to interfere. 
That is Douglas's popular sovereignty applied. 

He has a good deal of trouble with popular sovereignty. 
His explanations explanatory of explanations explained are in- 
terminable. The most lengthy, and, as I suppose, the most 
maturely considered of his long series of explanations, is his 
great essay in Harper's Magazine. I will not attempt to en- 
ter on any very thorough investigation of his argument, as 
there made and presented. I will, nevertheless, occupy a good 
portion of your time here in drawing your attention to certain 
points in it. Such of you as may have read this document 
will have perceived tbat the Judge, early in the document, 
quotes from two persons as belonging to the Republican party, 
without naming them, but who can readily be recognized as 
being Gov. Seward of New- York and myself. It is true, that 
exactly fifteen months ago this day, I believe, I for the first 
time expressed a sentiment upon this subject, and in such a 
manner that it should get into print, that the public might see 
it beyond the circle of my hearers ; and my expression of it at 
that time is the quotation that Judge Douglas makes. He 
has not made the quotation with accuracy, but justice to him 
requires me to say that it is sufficiently accurate not to change 
its sense. 

• The sense of that quotation condensed is this — that this sla- 
very element is a durable element of discord among us, and 

that we shall probably not have perfect peace in this country 
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with it until it either masters the free principle in our govern- 
ment, or is so far mastered by the free principle as for the pub- 
lic mind to rest in the belief that it is going to its end. This 
sentiment, which I now express in this way, was, at no great 
distance of time, perhaps in different language, and in connec- 
tion with some collateral ideas, expressed by Gov. Seward. 
Judge Douglas has been so much annoyed by the expression of 
that sentiment that he has constantly, I believe, in almost all 
his speeches since it was uttered, been referring to it. I find 
he alluded to it in his speech here, as well as in the copyright 
essay. I do not now enter upon this for the purpose of ma- 
king an elaborate argument to show that wc were right in the 
expression of that sentiment. In other words, I shall not stop 
to say all that might properly be said upon this point ; but I 
only ask your attention to it for the purpose of making one or 
two points upon it. 

If you will read the copyright essay, you will discover that 
Judge Douglas himself says a controversy between the Amer- 
ican colonies and the government of Great Britain began on 
the slavery question, in 1699, and continued from that time 
until the Revolution ; and, while he did not say so, we all 
know that it has continned with more or less violence ever 
since the Revolution. 

Then we need not appeal to history, to the declarations of 
the framers of the government, but we know from Judge 
Douglas himself that slavery began to be an element of discord 
among the white people of this country as far back as 1G99, 
or one hundred and sixty years ago, or five generations of men 
— counting thirty years to a generation. Now, it would seem 
to me that it might have occurred to Judge Douglas, or any- 
body who had turned his attention to these facts, that there 
was something in the nature of that thing, slavery, somewhat 
durable for mischief and discord. 

There is another point I desire to make in regard to this 
matter, before I leave it. From the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion down to 1820 is the precise period of our history when we 
had comparative peace upon this question — the precise period 
of time when we came nearer to having peace about it than 
any other time of that entire hundred and sixty years, in which 
he says it began, or of the eighty years of our own Constitu- 
tion. Then it would be worth our while to stop and examine 
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into the probable reason of our coming nearer to having peace 
then than at any other time. This was the precise period of 
time in which our fathers adopted, and during which they 
followed, a policy restricting the spread of slavery, and the 
whole Union was acquiescing in it. The whole country looked 
forward to the ultimate extinction of the institution. It was 
when a policy had been adopted and was prevailing, which led 
all just and right-minded men to suppose that slavery was 
jgradually coming to an end, and that they might be quiet about 
it| watching it as it expired. I think Judge Douglas might 
have perceived that, too, and whether he did or not, it is 
worth the attention of fair-minded men, here and elsewhere, 
to conaider whether that is not the truth of the case. If he 
had looked at these two facts, that this matter had been an 
element of discord for one hundred and sixty years among this 
people, and that the only comparative peace we have bad 
about it was when that policy prevailed in this government, 
which he now wars upon, he might then perhaps have been 
brought to a more just appreciation of what I said fifteen 
moaths ago— that ^' a house divided against itself cannot 
stand. I believe that this government cannot endure perma- 
nently half slave and half free. I do not expect the house to 
fall. I do not expect the Union to dit*solve ; but I do expect 
it will cease to be divided. It will become all one thing or 
all the other. Either the opponents of slavery will arrest the 
further spread of it, and place it where the public mind will 
rest in the belief that it is in the course of ultimate extinction ; 
or its advocates will push it forward, until it shall become alike 
lawful in all the States, old as well as new. North as well as 
South.'* That was my sentiment at that time. In connec- 
tion with it, I said, '* we are now far into the fifth year, 
since a policy was inaugurated with the avowed object and 
confident promise of putting an end to slavery agitation. 
Under the operation of the policy, that agitation has not only 
not ceased, but has constantly augmented." I now say to 
you here that we are advanced still farther into the sixth year 
since that policy of Judge Douglas — that Popular Sovereignty 
of his, for quieting the slavery question — was made the na- 
tional policy. Fifteen months more have been added since I 
uttered that sentiment, and I call upon you, and all other 
right-minded men, to say whether that fifteen months have be- 
lied or corroborated my words 
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While I am here upon this subject, I cannot but expiow 
gratitude that this true view of this element of discord among 
us — as I believe it is — is attracting more and more attention. 
I do not believe that Gov. Seward uttered that sentiment be • 
cause I had done so before, but because he reflected upon this 
subject and saw the truth of it. Nor do I believe, beoause 
Gov* Seward or I uttered it, that Mr. Hickman of Penneyl* 
vania, in different language, since that time, has declared his 
belief in the utter antc^onism which exists between the prin- 
ciples of liberty and slavery. You see we are multiplying. 
Now, while I am speaking of Hickman, let me say, I know 
but little about him* I have never seen him, and know 
scarcely anything about the man ; bat I will say this much of 
him : Of all the anti-Lecompton Democracy that have been 
brought to my notice, he alone has the true, genuine ring c^ 
the metal. And now, without endorsing anything else he has 
said, I will ask this audience to give three cheers for Hickman. 
[The audience responded with three rousing cheers for Hick- 
man.] 

Another point in the copyright essay to which I would ask 
your attention, is rather a feature to be extracted from the 
whole thing, than from any express declaration of it at any 
point. It is a general feature of that document, and indeed, 
of all of Judge Doughis's discussions of this question, that the 
territories of the United States and the States of the Union 
are exactly alike — that there-is no difference between them at all 
— that the Constitution applies to the territories precisely as 
it does to the States — and that the United States goveniment, 
under the Constitution, may not do in a State what it may not 
do in a territory, and what it must do in a State, it must do 
in a territory. Gentlemen, is that a true view of the case? 
It is necessary for this squatter sovereignty ; but is it true 1 

Let us consider. What does it depend upon t It depends 
altogether upon the proposition that the States must, without 
the interference of the general government, do all those things 
that pertain exclusively to themselves — that are local in their 
nature, that have no connection with the general government. 
Alter Judge Douglas has established this proposition, which 
nobody disputes or ever has disputed, he proceeds to assume, 
without proving it, that slavery is one of those little, unim- 
portant, trivial matters, which are of juSt about as much con- 
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■equenoe as the question would be to me, whether mj neighbor 
•hould raide homed cattle or plant tobacco ; that there is no 
moral question about it, but that it is altogether a matter of 
dollars and cents ; that when a new territory is opened for 
settlement, the first man who goes into it may plant there a 
thing which, like the Canada-thistle, or some other of those 
peets of the soil, cannot be dug out by the millions of men 
who will come thereafter ; that it is one of those little things 
that it is so trivial in its nature that it has no effect upon any- 
body save the few men who first plant upon the soil ; that it 
18 not a thing which in any way affects the family of commu- 
nities composing these States, nor any way endangers the gen- 
eral gOTcrnment. Judge Douglas ignores altogether the very 
well-known fact, that we have never had a serious menace to 
our political existence, except it sprang from this thing, which 
he chooses to regard as only upon a par with onions and po- 
tatoes. 

Turn it, and contemplate it in another view. He says, that 
according to his popular sovereignty, the general government 
may give to the territories governors, judges, marshals, secre- 
taries^ and all the other chief men to govern them, but they 
must not touch upon this other question. Why? The ques- 
tion of who shall be governor of a territory for a year or two, 
and pass away, without his track being left upon the soil, or 
an act which he did for good or for evil being left behind, is a 
question of vast national magnitude. It is so much opposed 
in its nature to locality, that the nation itself must decide it ; 
while this other matter of planting slavery upon a soil — a 
thing which, once planted, cannot be eradicated by the suc- 
ceeding millions who have as much right there as the first 
comers, or if eradicated, not without infinite difficulty and a 
long struggle — he considers the power to prohibit it, as one of 
these little, local, trivial things, that the nation ought not to 
say a word about ; that it aifects nobody save the few men 
who are there. 

Take these two things and consider them together, present 
the question of planting a State with the institution of slavery 
by the side of a question of who shall be governor of Kansas 
for a year or two, and is there a man here — is there a man on 
earth, who would not say the governor question is the little 
one, and the slavery question is the great one ? I ask any 
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honest Democrat if the small, the local, and the trivial and 
temporary question is not, who shall be governor t While the 
durable, the important, and the mischievous one is, fihall this 
soil be planted with slavery ? 

This is an idea, I suppose, which has arisen in Judge 
Douglas's mind from his peculiar structure. I suppose the 
institution of slavery really looks small to him. He is so put 
up by nature that a lash upon his back would hurt him, but a 
lash upon anybody else's back does not hurt him. That ia 
the build of the man, and consequently he looks upon the 
matter of slavery in this unimportant light. 

Judge Douglas ought to remember when he is endeavoring 
to force this policy upon the American people, thai while he 
is put up in that way a good many are not. He ought to 
remember that there was once in this country a man by the 
name of Thomas Jefferson, supposed to be a Democrat — a man 
whose principles and policy are not very prevalent among Dem- 
ocrats to-day, it is true ; but that man did not take exactly 
this view of the insignificance of the element of slavery of which 
our friend Judge Douglas does. In contemplation of this 
thing, we all know he was led to exclaim, '^ I tremble for my 
country when I remember that God is just !" We know how 
he looked upon it when he thus expressed liimself. There 
was danger to this country — danger of the avenging justice of 
God in that little unimportant popular sovereignty question of 
Judge Douglas. He supposed there was a question of God's 
eternal justice wrapped up in the enslaving of any race of men, 
or any man, and that tliose who did so brave the arm of Je- 
hovah — that when a nation thus dared the Almighty, every 
friend of that nation had cause to dread his wrath. Choose 
ye between Jefferson and Douglas as to what is the true view 
of this element among us. 

There is another little difficulty about this matter of treat- 
ing the territories and States alike in all things, to which I 
ask your attention, and I shall leave this branch of the case. 
If there is no difference between them, why not make the ter- 
ritories States at once ? What is the reason that Kansas was 
not fit to come into the Union when it was organized into a 
territory, in Judge Douglas's view ? Can any of you tell any 
reason why it should not have come into the Union at once! 
They are fit, as he thinks, to decide upon the slavery question 
— the largest and most important with which they could pos- 
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BiWy deal — what could they do by coming into the Union that 
they are not fit to do, according to his view, by staying out 
of it ? Oh, they are not fit to sit in Congress and decide 
upon the rates of postage, or questions of ad valorem or spe- 
cMc duties on foreign goods, or live-oak timber contracts ; they 
ttre not fit to decide these vastly important matters, which are 
ijational in their import, but they are fit, ** from the jump," 
to decide this little negro question. But, gentlemen, the 
case is too plain ; I occupy too much time on this head, 
and I pass on. 

Near the close of the copyright essay, the Judge, I think, 
comes yeiy near kicking his own fat into the fire. I did not 
think, when I commenced these remarks, that I would read 
from that article, but I now believe I will : 

*' This exposition of the history of these measures, show 
conclusively that the authors of the Compromise Measures of 
1850 and of the Kansas-Nebraska act of 1854, as well as the 
members of the Continental Congress of 1774, and the 
founders of our system of government subsequent to the Revo- 
lution, r^arded the people of the territories and colonies as 
political communities which were entitled to a free and exclu- 
sive power of legislation in their provisional legislatures, where 
their representation could alone be preserved, in all cases of 
taxation and internal polity." 

When the Judge saw that putting in the word '' slavery" 
would contradict his own history, he put in what he knew 
would pass as synonymous with it : *' internal polity." When- 
ever we find that in one of his speeches, the substitute is used 
in this manner ; and I can tell you the reason. It would be 
too bald a contradiction to say slavery, but " internal polity" 
is a general phrase, which would pass in some quarters, and 
which he hopes will pass with the reading community for the 
same thing. 

" This right pertains to the people collectively, as a law- 
abiding and peaceful community, and not in the isolated indi- 
viduals who may wander upon the public domain in violation 
of the law. It can only be exercised where there are inhabi- 
tants sufficient to constitute a government, and capable of per- 
forming its various functions and duties, a fact to be ascer- 
tained and determined by" — who do you think? Judge 
Douglas says " By Congress !" 

12 
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<< Whether the number shall be fixed at ten, fifteen or 
twenty thousand inhabitants, does not affect the princi- 
ple." 

Now I have only a few comments to make. Popular 
poveieignty, by his own words, does not pertain to the few 
persons who wander upon the public domain in violation of 
law. ^ We have l»is words for that. When it does pertain to 
them,' is when they are sufficient to be formed into an or- 
ganized political community, and he fixes the minimum fojr 
that at 10,000, and the maximum at 20,000. Now I would 
like to know what is to be done with the 9,000 1 Are they 
all to be treated, until they are large enough to be organized 
into a political community, as wanderers upon the public land 
in violation of law ? And if so treated and driven out, at 
what point of time would there ever be ten thousand I If 
* they were not driven out, but remained there as trespassers 
upon the public land in violation of the law, can they estab- 
lish slavery there *? No— the Judge says popular sovereignty 
don't pertain to them then. Can they exclude it then I No, 
popular sovereignty don't pertain to them then. I would like 
to know, in the case covered by the essay, what condition the 
people of the territories are in before they reach the number 
of ten thousand *? 

But the main point I wish to ask attention to is, that the 
question as to w ben they shall have reached a sufficient num- 
ber to be formed into a regular organized community, is to be 
decided " by Congress." Judge Douglas says so. Well, gen- 
tlemen, that is about all we want. No, that is all the South- 
erners want. That is what all those who are for slavery want. 
They do not want Congress to prohibit slavery from coming 
into the new territories, and they do not want popular sov- 
ereignty to hinder it ; and as Congress is to say when they are 
ready to be organized, all that the South has to do is to get 
Congress to hold off. Let Congress hold otF until they are 
ready to be admitted as a State, and the South has all it 
wants in taking slavery into and planting it in all the territories 
that we now have, or hereafter may have. In a word, the 
whole thing, at a dash of the pen, is at last put in the power 
of Congress ; for if they do not have this popular sovereignty 
until Congress organizes them, I ask if it at last does not come 
from Congress? If, at last, it amounts to anything at all, 
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Congress gives it to them. I submit this rather for ;^our re- 
flection than for comment. After all that is said, at last bj u 
dash of the pen, everything that has gone before is undone, 
and he puts the whole question under the control of Congress. 
After fighting through more than three hours, if you under- 
take to read it, he at last places the whole matter under the 
ccmtroi of that power which he had been contending against, 
and arrives at the result directly contrary to what he had been 
laboring to do. He at last leaves the whole matter to the 
control of Congress. 

There are two main objects, as I Imderstand it, of this Har- 
per's Magazine essay. One was to show, if possible, that the 
men of our revolutionary times were in favor of his popular 
sovereignty ; and the other was to show that the Dred Scott 
decision had not entirely squelched out of this popular sov- 
ereignty* I do not propose, in regard to this argument drawn 
from the history of former times, to enter into a detailed ex- 
iQnination of the historical statements he has made. I have 
the impression that they are inaccurate in a great many in- 
(rtances. Sometimes in positive statement, but very much 
more inaccurate by the suppression of statements that really 
belong to the history. But I do not propose to affirm that this 
is so to any very great extent ; or to enter into a very minute 
examination of his historical statements. I avoid doing so 
npon this principle — tliat if it were important for me to pass 
out of this lot in the least period of time possible, and I came 
to that fence and saw, by a calculation of my known strength 
and agility that I could clear it at a bound, it would be folly 
for me to stop and consider whether I could or not crawl 
through a crack. So I say of the whole history, contained in 
his essay, where he endeavored to link the men of the Kevo- 
lution to popular sovereignty. It only requires an effort to 
leap out of it — a single bound to be entirely successful. If 
you read it over you will find that he quotes here and there 
from documents of the revolutionary times, tending to show 
that the people of the colonies were desirous of regulating 
their own concerns in their own way, that the British govern- 
ment should not interfere ; that at one time they struggled with 
the British government to be permitted to exclude the African 
slave-trade ; if not directly, to be permitted to exclude it in- 
directly by taxation sufficient to discourage and destroy it. 
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From these and many things of this sort, Judge Donglas argaes 
that they were in favor of the people of our own territories 
excluding slavery if they wanted to, or planting it there if they 
wanted to, doing just as they pleased from the time they set- 
tled upon the territory. Now, however his history may apply, 
and whatever of his argument there may be that is sound ami 
accurate or unsound and inaccurate, if we can find out what 
these men did themselves do upon this very question of slavery 
in the territories, does it not end the whole thing I If after 
all this labor and effort to show that the men of the Bevolu- 
tion were in favor of his popular sovereignty and his mode of 
dealing with slavery in the territories, we can show that these 
very men took hold of that subjiect, and dealt with it, we can 
see for ourselves how they dealt with it. It -ts not a matter 
of argument or inference, but we know what they thought 
about it. 

It is precisely upon that part of the history of the country, 
that one important omission is made by Judge Douglas. He 
selects parts of the history of the United States upon the sub- 
ject of slavery, and treats it as the whale, omitting from his 
historical sketch the legislation of Congress in regard to the 
admission of Missouri, hy which the Missouri Compromise 
was established, and slavery excluded from a country half as 
large as the present United States. All this is left out of his 
history, and in nowise alluded to by him, so far as I can re- 
member, save once, when he makes a remark, that upon his 
principle the Supreme Court were authorized to pronounce a 
decision that the act called the Missouri Compromise was un- 
constitutional. All that history has been left out. But this 
part of the history of the country was not made \)j the men 
of the Kevolution. 

There was another part of our political history made by the 
very men who were the actors in the Kevolution, which has 
taken the name of the Ordinance of '87. Let me bring that 
history to your attention. In 1784, I believe, this same Mr. 
Jefferson drew up an ordinance for the government of the 
country upon which we now stand ; or rather a frame or draft 
of an ordinance for the government of this country, here in 
Ohio, our neighbors in Indiana, us who live in Illinois, our 
neighbors in Wisconsin and Michigan. In that ordinance, 
drawn up not only for the government of that territory, but 
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for the territories south of the Ohio river, Mr. Jefferson ex 
pressly provided for the prohibition of slavery. Judge Dftug- 
laa sa)r8ji and perhaps is rif»ht, that that provision was lost 
from that ordinance. I believe that is true. When the vote 
was taken upon it, a majority of all present in the Congress 
of the Confiederation voted for it ; but there were so many 
absentees that those voting for it did not make the clear ma- 
jority necessary, and it was lost. But three years after that 
the Congress of the Confederation were together again, and 
they adopted a new ordinance for the government of tliis 
northwest territory, not contemplating territory south of the 
river, for the States owning that territory had hitherto re- 
frained from giving it to the general government ; hence they 
made the ordinance to apply only to what the government 
owned. In that, the provision excluding slavery was inserted 
and passed unanimousli/, or at any rate it passed and became a 
part of the law of the land. Under that ordinance we live. 
First here in Ohio you were a territory, then an enabling act 
was passed, authorizing you to form a constitution and State 
government, provided it was republican and not in conflict 
with the ordinance of '87. When you framed your constitu- 
tion and presented it for admission, I think you will find the 
legislation upon the subject will show that, *' whereas you had 
formed a constitution that wiis republican, and not in conflict 
with the ordinance of '87," therefore, you were admitted upon 
equal footing with the original States. The same process in 
a few years was gone through with in Indiana, and so with 
Illinois, and the same substantially with Michigan and Wis- 
consin. 

Not only did that ordinance prevail, but it was constantly 
looked to whenever a step was taken by a new territory to 
become a State. Congress always turned their attention to it, 
and in all their movements upon this subject, they traced their 
course by that ordinance of '87. When they admitted new 
slates, they advertised them of this ordinance as a part of the 
legislation of the country. They did so, because they had 
traced the ordinance of '87 throughout the history of this 
country. Begin with the men of the Revolution, and go 
down for sixty entire years, and until the last scrap of that 
territory comes into the Union in the form of the State of 
Wisconsin — everything was made to conform with the ordi- 
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nance of '87, excluding slavery from that vast extent of 
country. 

I omitted to mention in the right place that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was in process of being framed when 
that ordinance was made by the Congress of the Confedera- 
tion ; and one of the first acts of Congress itself, under the 
new Constitution itself, was to give force to that ordinance by 
putting power to carry it out in the hands of the new officers 
under the Constitution, in the place of the old ones, who had 
been legislated out of existence by the change in the govern- 
ment from the Confederation to the Constitution. Not only 
so, but I believe Indiana once or twice, if not Ohio, petitioned 
the general government for the privilege of suspending that 
provision and allowing them to have slaves. A report made 
by Mr. Eandolph, of Virginia, himself a slaveholder, was di- 
rectly against it, and the action was to refuse them the privi- 
lege of violating the ordinance of '87. 

This period of history, which I have run over briefly, is, I 
presume, as familiar to most of this assembly as any other part 
of the history of our country. I suppose that few of my hear- 
ers are not as familiar with that part of history as I am, and 
I only mention it to recall your attention to it at this time. 
And hence I ask, how extraordinary a thing it is that a man 
who has occupied a position upon the floor of the Senate of the 
United States, who is now in his third term, and who looks to 
see the government of this whole country fall into his own 
hands, pretending to give a truthful and accurate history of 
the slavery question in this country, should so entirely ignore 
the whole of that portion of our history — the most important 
of all. Is it not a most extraordinary spectacle, that a man 
should stand up and ask for any confidence in his statements, 
who sets out as he does with portions of history, calling upon 
the people to believe that it is a true and fair representation, 
when the leading part, and controlling feature, of the whole 
history is carefully suppressed ? 

But the mere leaving out is not the most remarkable fea- 
ture of this most remarkable essay. His proposition is to es- 
tablish that the leading men of the Kevolution were for his 
great principle of non-mtervention by the government in the 
question of slavery in the territories ; while history shows that 
they decided in the cases actually brought before them, in ex- 
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actly the contrary way, and ho knows it Not only did they 
80 decide at that time, but they stuck to it during sixty years, 
through thick and thin, as long as there was one of the revo- 
lutionary heroes upon the stage of political action. Through 
their whole course, from first to last, they clung to freedom. 
And now he asks the community to believe that the men of 
the Revolution were in favor of his great principle, when we 
have the naked history that they themselves dealt with this 
very subject-matter of his principle, and utterly repudiated his 
principle, acting upon a precisely contrary ground. It is as 
impudent and absurd as if a prosecuting attorney should stand 
up before a jury, and ask them to convict A. as the murderer 
of B. , while B. was walking alive before them. 

I say again, if Judge Douglas asserts that the men of the 
Kevolution acted upon principles by which, to be consistent 
with themselves, they ought to have adopted his popular sov- 
ereignty, then, upon consideration of his own argument, he had 
a right to make you believe that they understood the princi- 
ples of government, but misapplied them — that he has arisen 
to enlighten the world as to the just application of this princi- 
ple. He has a right to try to persuade you that he under- 
stands their principles bettor than they did, and, therefore, he 
will apply them now, not as they did, but as they ought to have 
done. He has a right to go before the comniunity, and try to 
convince them of this ; but he has no right to attempt to impose 
upon any one the belief that these men themselves approved 
of his great principle. There are two ways of establishing 
a proposition. One is, by trying to demonstrate it upon rea- 
son ; and the other is, to show that great men in former 
times have thought so and so, and thus to pass it by the 
weight of pure authority. Now, if Judge Douglas will de- 
monstrate somehow that this is popular sovereignty — the right 
of one man to make a slave of another, without any right in 
that other, or any one else to object — demonstrate it as Euclid 
demonstrated propositions — there is no objection. But when 
he comes forward, seeking to carry a principle by bringin^j: to 
it the authority of men who themselves utterly repudiate that 
principle, I ask that he shall not be permitted to do it. 

I see, in the Judge's speech here, a short sentence in these 
words : *' Our fathers, when they formed this government un- 
der which we live, understood this question just as well and 
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•ran batter than we do now." That is tnie ; I stick to that. 
I wiU lUnd by Judge Douglas in that to the bitter end. And 
-IWW| Jadge Douglas, come and stand bj me, and truthAiUy 
-dkow bofr they acted, understaoding it belter than we do. All 
I ask of you. Judge Douglaa, is to stick to the proposition 
tkftt the tnea of the EeTolutioa understood this snbjcct better 
ibta we do now, aad with tliat better underslcmding tkeij acted bet- 
ter tltm gou are trying to act now. 

I iviek to Hay something now in regard to the Dred Scott 
dedrfon, Ba dealt with by Judge Doughis. In that " memor- 
aUa deb^e " between Judge Douglas and jnyaeif, Inst year, 
tiw Jndgt thought fit to commence a process of catechising 
me, and at Fi-eeport I answered his questions, and propounded 
■onoe to him. Among otlicrs propounded to him was one that 
Ihara here now. The substance, as I remember it, is, " Can 
Hm paopk of a United States territory, under the Dred Scott 
lAeciwHi, in any lawful way, against the wish of any citiaen of 
><h* United States, exclude slavery from its limits, prior to the 
-CDnDation of a Stale constitution !" fie answered that they 
tavid lawfully exclude slavery from the United States terri- 
taeieB, not with standing the Dred Scott decision. There waa 
something about that answer that has probably been a trouble 
to the Judge ever since. 

The Dred Scott decision expressly gives every dtizen of 
the United Slates a right to carry his slaves into the United 
States territories. And now there was some inconfdstency iu 
saying that the decision was right, and saying, loo, that the 
people of the territory could lawfully drive slavery ont again. 
When all the trash, the words, the collateral matter, was 
cleared away from it — all the chaff was fanned out of it, it 
was a bare absurdity — no less than that a thing mm/ be lawful^ 
driven away from where it has a lawful right to be. Clear it cf 
all the verbiage, and that is the naked truth of bia proposition 
— that a thing may be lawfully driven from the place where it 
has a lawful right to stay. WeU, it waa because the Judge 
couldo't help sceiug this, that he has had so much trouble 
with it ; and what I want lo ask your cspedal attention to, 
just now, is to remind you, if you have not noticed the tact, 
that the Judge does not any longer say that the people can 
exclude slavery. He does not say so in the copyright essay ; 
he did not say bo in the speech that he made here ; and, bo fitr aa 
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1 know, since his re-election to the Senate, ho has never said, 
as he did at Freeport, that the people of the territories can 
ezdnde slavery. He desires that you, who wish the territo- 
ries to remain free, should believe that he stands by that posi- 
tion, but he does not say it himself. He escapes to some ex- 
tent the absurd position I have stated by changing his lan- 
guage entirely. What he. says now is something different in 
language, and we will consider whether it is not different in 
sense, too. It is now that the Dred Scott decision, or rather 
the Constitution under that decision, does not carry slavery 
into the territories beyond the power of the people of the ter- 
ritories to control it as other property. He does not say the peo- 
ple can drive it out, but they can control it as other property. 
The language is different ; we should consider whether the 
sense is different. Driving a horse out of this lot is too plain 
a proposition to be mistaken about ; it is putting him on the 
other side of the fence. Or it might be a sort of exclusion of 
him from the lot if you were to kill him and let the worms 
devour him ; but neither of these tilings is the same as '^ con- 
trolling him as other property." That would be to feed him, 
to pamper him, to ride him, to use and abuse him, to make 
the most money out of him *' as other property ;" but please 
you, what do the men who are in favor of slavery want more 
than this? What do they really want, other than that 
slavery, being in the territories, shall be controlled as other 
property I 

If they want anything else, I do not comprehend it. I ask 
your attention to this, first, for the purpose of pointing out the 
change of ground the Judge has made ; and, in the second 
place, the importance of the change — that that change is not 
such as to give you gentlemen wlio want his popular sover- 
eignty the power to exclude the institution or drive it out at 
all. I know the Judge sometimes squints at the argument 
that in controlling it as other property by unfriendly legisla- 
tion they may control it to death, as you might in the case of 
a horse, perhaps, feed him so lightly and ride him so much 
that he would die. But when you come to legislative control, 
there is somethinK more to be attended to. 1 liave no doubt, 
myself, that if the territories should undertake to control slave 
property as other property — that is, control it in such a way 
that it would be the most valuable as property, and make it bear 

12* 
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Its Just proportion in Ihe way of burdens aa properly — really 
'.deal with it as property — the Supreme Court of tho Uniteii 
8tatea will say, " God speed you tind amen." But I under- 
''take to give the opinion, at least, that if the territones attempt 
Tby any direct legislation to drive the man with his slave out 
,r©f ^he territory, or to decide that hia davc is free because of 
^bis being taken in there, or to tax him to such an extent that ~ 
■fce cannot keep him there, the Supreme Court will unhe'ilu- 
^ "tingly decide all Euch legislation unconstitutional, as long as 
that Supreme Court is constructed aa the Dred Scott Supreme 
' Court is, Tho first two things they have already decided, ex- 
cept that there is a little quibble among lawyers between the 
words dicta and decision. They have already derided ii negro 
L cannot be made free by territorial legislation. 
'" What is that Dred Scott decision 1 Judge Douglas labors 
to show that it is one thing, while I think it is altogether dif- 
■ ' ferent. It is a long opinion, hut it is all embodied in this 
i^Bhort statement: "The Constitution of the United States 
forbids Congress to deprive a man of his properly, witfaoat 
I due prixfiss of law i the right of property in slaves is distinctly 
I ;4nd expressly affirmed in that Constitution j therefore, if Con- 
gress shflU undertake to say that a Inan's slave is no longer faia 
slave, when he crosses a certain line into a territory, that is 
depriving bim of his property without due process of law, and 
is anconstitutional." There is the whole Dred Scott decision. 
They add that if Congress cannot do so itself, Congress can- 
not confer any power to do so, and hence any effort by tho . 
territorial legislature to do either of these things is absolutely 
decided against. It is a fot^gone conclusion by that court. 
Now, as to this indirect mode by " unfriendly legislature," 
all lawyers here will readily understand that soch a proposi- 
tion cannot be tolerated for a moment, because a legislature 
cannot indirectly do that which it cannot accomplish direct- 
ly. Then I say any legislature to control this property, as 
property, for its benefit aa property, would be hailed by this 
Dred Scott Supreme Court and fully sustained ; but any legis- 
lation driving slave property out, or destroying it as property, 
directly or indirectly, will, most aasuredly, by that court, bo 
held unconslitutio:;al. 

Judge Douglas says if the Constitution carries slavery into 
the terriilorioB, beyond the power of the people of the Uxiito 
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ies to control it as other property, then it follows logicallj 
that every one who swears to support the Constitution of the 
United States, must give that support to that property which 
it needs. And if the Constitution carries slavery into the 
tccTitorics, beyond the power of the people to control it as 
other property, then it also carries it into the States, bemuse 
the Constitution is the supreme law of the land. Now, gen- 
tlemen, if it were not for my excessive modesty I would say 
that I told that very thing to Judge Douglas quite a year ago. 
This argument is here in print, and if it were not for my 
modesty as I said, I might call your attention to it. If you 
read it, you will find that I not only made that argument, but 
made it better than he has made it since. 

There is, however, this difference. I say now, and said 
then, there is no sort of question that the Supreme Court has 
decided that it is the right of the slaveholder to take his slave 
and hold him in the territory ; and saying this. Judge Doug- 
las himself admits the conclusion. He says if that is so, this 
consequence will follow ; and because this consequence would 
follow, his argument is, the decision cannot, therefore, be that 
way — " that would spoil my Popular Sovereignty, and it can- 
not be possible that this great principle has been squelched out 
in this extraordinary way. It might be, if it were not for the 
extraordinary consequences of spoiling my humbug." 

Another feature of the Judge's argument about the Dred 
Scott case is, an effort to show that that decision deals alto- 
gether in declarations of negatives ; that the Constitution does 
not affirm anything as expounded by the Dred Scott decision, 
but it only declares a want of power — a total absence of 
power, in reference to the territories. It seems to be his pur- 
pose to make the whole of that decision to result in a mere 
negative declaration of a want of power in Congress to do 
anything in relation to this matter in territories. I know the 
opinion of the Judges states that there is a total absence of 
power ; but that is, unfortunately, not all it states ; for the 
Judges add that the right of property in a slave is distinctly 
and expressly affirmed in the Constitution. It does not stop 
at saying that the right of property in a slave is recognized in 
the Constitution, is declared to exist somewhere in the Con- 
stitution, but says it \s affinned in the Constitution. Its lan- 
guage is equiv^ent to saying that it is epibodied and so 
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, '•woven into that inalrament that it cannot be detacliud with- 
. jout breaking the Consthution itael£ In a word, it is part of 
tke Constitution. 

Douglas is singulnrly unfortunate in his elfort to mnke out 
that decision to tio altogether negative, when the express lan- 
ignage at the vitiil part is that this is diiitinctlj aiSrmed in the 
-Constitution. I think myself, and I repeat it heje, that this 
decision does not merely carry slavery into the territories, but 
by its logical conclusion it can'ics it into the States in which 
ve live. One provision of that Conntitution i^ tliat it shall 
<be the supreme law of the land — I do not quote the language — 
' constitution or law of any Stale to thn contrary, not- 
irith standing. This Dred Scott decision says that the right of 
;|>roperty in a slave is adirmed in that Constltulioo, whicli ia 
'ilhe supreme law of the land, any State constitution or law 
iiot withstanding. Then I say that to destroy a thing which 
1§ distinctly afRi'med and supported hj the supreme law of the 
^and, even by a Slate constitution or law, is a violation of thht 
Wpreme law, and there is no escape i'rom it. In lay judg- 
jnent there is no avoiding that result, save that tlie American 
ikpeople eball see that constitutions are hotter construed than 
■our Constitution is construed in that derision. Tljey must 
take care that it is more faithfully and truly carried out than 
it b there expounded. 

I must hasten to a conclusion. Near the beginning pf my 
remarks, I said that this insidiuus Douglas popular sovereign 
ty is the measure that now threatens the purpose of the 
ficpublican party, to prevent slavery from being nationalized 
in the United States. I propose to ask your attention for a 
little while to some propositions in alfirmance of that state- 
ment. Take it Just as it stands, and apply it as a principle ; 
extend and apply that principle elsewhere, and considei- where 
it will lead you. I now pul this proposition, that Judge 
Douglas' popular sovereignty applied will re-open the African 
slave-trade ; and I will demonstrate it by any variety of ways 
in which you can turn the subject or look at it. 

The Judge says that the people of the territories have th« 
right, by his principle, to have slaves, if they want them> 
Then I say that the people in Georgia have the right to buy 
slaves in Africa, if they want tbem, and I defy any man on 
varth to show any distinction between the two (bing»-rto 
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show that the one is either more 'wicked or more nnlawful ; 
to show, on original principles, that one is better or worse 
than the other ; or to show by the Constitution, that one 
differs a whit from the other. He will tell me, doubtless, that 
there is no constitutional provision against people taking 
slaves into the new territories, and I tell him that there is 
equally no constitutional provision against buying slaves in 
^rica. He will tell you that a people, in the exercise of 
popular sovereignty, ought to do as they please about that 
thing, and have slaves if they want them ; and I tell you that 
the people of Georgia are as much entitled to popular sover- 
eignty and to buy slaves in Africa, if they want them, as the 
people of the territory are to have slaves if they want them. 
I ask any man, dealing honestly with himself, to point out a 
distinction. 

I have recently seen a letter of Judge Douglas*, in which, 
without stating that to be the object, he doubtless endeavors 
to make a distinction between the two. He says be is un- 
alterably opposed to the repeal of the laws against the African 
slave-trade. And why ? He then seeks to give a reason that 
would not apply to his popular sovereignty in the territories. 
What is that reason ? " The abolition of the African slave- 
trade is a compromise of the Constitution !" I deny it. 
There is no truth in the proposition that the abolition of the 
African slave-trade is a compromise of the Constitution. No 
man can put his finger on anything in the Constitution, or on 
the line of history, which shows it. It is a mere barren as- 
sertion, made simply for the purpose of getting up a distinc- 
tion between the revival of the African slave-trade and hi? 
"great principle.'* 

At the time the Constitution of the United States was 
adopted it was expected that the slave-trade would be abol- 
ished. I should assert, and insist upon that, if Judge Doug- 
las denied it. But I know that it was equally expected that 
slavery would be excluded from the territories, and I can show 
by history, that in regard to these two things, public opinion 
was exactly alike, while in regard to positive action, there was 
more done in the Ordinance of '87 to resist the spread of 
slavery than was ever done to abolish the foreign slave-trade. 
Lest 1 be misunderstood, I say again that at the time of the 
formation of the constitution, public expectation was that the 
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Blave-trai]e would be abolisheJ, but no more bo lh»n the spread 
of slavery in the lerritories sbould be restrained. 'J'hey eland 
filiko, except Ihnt in the ordinance of '87 there waa a mark 
left bj public opinion, ehowing that it was more committed 
against the spread of slavery in the territories than against the 

Ciiniproniise ! What word of compromise was there about 
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afthoee ttam in favor of ibat matter beii^A empnmJMot tt« 
Constitution. It waa the public expectation at the ^nM, 
mnnifested in a thousand ways, that the spread of slavery 
should also be restricted. 

Then I say if this principle is eatabiiahed, that there is no 
wrong in slavery, and whoever wants it has a right to have it, 
is a matter of dollars and cents, a sort of question as to how 
they ehall deal with brutes, — that between uB and the negro 
here there is no sort of question, but that at tlie South the 
question is between the negro and the crocodile. That is all. 
It is a mere matter of policy ; there u a perfect right accord- 
ing to interest to do just as you please — when this is dme, 
where this doctrine prevails, the miners and sappers wilt have 
formed public opinion for the slave-trade. ITiey will bo ready 
for Jeff. Davis and Stephens, and other leaderB of that com- 
pany, to Bound the bugle for the revival of the slave-trade, for 
the second Dred Scott decision, for the ilood of slavery to be 
poured over the free States, while we shall be here tied down 
and helpless, luid run over like sheep. 

It is to be part and parcel of this same idea, to say to men 
who want to adhere to the Deinocratic part)', who have alwaja 
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belonged to that party, and are onlj looking about for eome 
esicose to stick to it, but nevertbeloM liate slavery, that Doug- 
ku'e popular aoverdgnty is as good a way as any to oppose 
riavtty. They allow themselves to be persuaded easily, in ac- 
cordance with their previous dispositions, into this belief, that 
it is about as good a way of opposing slavery as any, and we 
can do that without stndning our old party ties or breaking 
uphold political associations. We can do so without being 
called negro-worshippers. We can do that without being sub- 
jected to the jibes and sneers that are so readily thrown out in 
place of aEgumont, where no argument can be found. So let 
us sdek to this popular sovereignty — this insidious popular 
sovereignty. Now let me call your attention to one thing 
that has really happened, which shows this gradual and steady 
debauching of public opinion, this course of preparation for the 
revival of the slave-trade, for the territorial slave-code, and the 
new Dred Scott decision, that is to carry slavery into the free 
■ States^ IMd yon ever, five years ago, hear of anybody in the 
twoiid saying that the negro had no share in the Declaration 
of National Independence ; that it did not mean negroes at 
all ; and when ^' all men" were spoken of, negroes were not 
Included t 

I am satisfied that five years ago that proposition was not 
put upon paper by any living being anywhere. I have been 
unable at any time to find a man in an audience who would 
declare that he had ever known of anybody saying so five years 
ago. But last year there was not a Douglas popular sover- 
eign in Illinois who did not say it. Is there one in Ohio but 
declares his firm belief that the Declaration of Independence 
did not mean negroes at all ? I do not know how this is ; I 
have not been here much ; but I presume you are very much 
alike everywhere. Then I suppose that all now express the 
belief that the Declaration of Independence never did mean 
negroes. I call u])on one of them to say that he said it five 
years ago. 

If yon think that now, and did not think it then, the next 
thing that strikes me is to remark that there has been a change 
wrought in you, and a very significant change it is, being no 
less than changing the negro, in your estimation, from the rank 
of a man to that of a brute. They are taking him down, and 
placing him, when spoken of, among reptiles and crocodiles, 
as Judge Douglas himself expresses it. 



Ii not thk cfaongB wroiqbt in jour ninda a very important 
change 1 Public opinicsi' in lliU uouiiiry is everyliiiag. 
■MtioD )ik« can tlue p<^u]ar fovereignty and equattei' s 
tofftlj tare already wrooght a dionge in the pulilic mind t( 
e^oit I ban etated. T^era in no man iii this crowd who can 
eonbradict i< 

Now, if you are ojiposed to slavery honcBliy, afl much as 
nnybody, I a?k you to note tV.at fact, and the liko of which ie 
to follow, to be pliistered on, layer after layer, until very soon 
you are prepared to deal wilh (he negro everywhere fi« with 
ths brute- If public Bentiment has not been debauched al- 
ready to this point, a new turn of the screw in that direction 
13 all that is wanting ; and thL<4 is confltanlly being done bj 
the teachers of this insidious popular soi'ereignty. Yon need 
but one or two turns further until your minds, now ripening 
under these teachings, will bo ready for all these things, and 
you will receive and support, or submit to, the slave trade, re- 
vived with all its horrors, a slave code enforced in our terri- 
tories, and a new Dred Scott decision to bring slavery up into 
the very heart of Ihe free North. This, I must say, is but 
carrying out those words prophetically spoken by Mr. Clay^ 
man)', many years ago — I believe more Ihan thirty years, when 
he told an audience that if tlicy would repress all tendencies 
to liberty and ultimate emancipation, they must go back to the 
era of our independence and muzzle the cannon which thun- 
dered its annual joyous return on the Fourth of July ; they 
mu^t blow out the moral lights around us ; they must pene- 
trate the human soul and eradicate the love of liberty ; but 
until they did these things, and others eloquently enumovted 
by him, they could not repress all tendencies to ultimate eman- 

I ask attention to the fact that in a pre-eminent d^ree 
these popular sovereigns are at this work ; blowing out the 
moral lights around us ; teaching that the negro is no longer a 
man but a brute ; that the Declaration has nothing to do with 
him ; that he ranks with the crocodile and the reptile ; that 
man, with body and soul, is a matter of dollarsand cents. I 
surest to this portion of the Ohio Kepublicans, or Democrats, 
if there be any present, the serious consideration of this faot, 
that there is now going on among you a steady process of de- 
I this subject. With this, my 



bauobing public opi 
Mends, I bid you adieu. 
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SPEECH OF ME. LINCOLN, 

At Cincinnati, Ohio, September, 1859. 

My Fellow-citizens of the State op Ohio : This is the 
first time in my life that I have appeared before an audience 
in so great a city as this. I therefore — though I am no longer 
a young man — ^make this appearance under some degree of 
embarrassment. But I have found that when one is embar- 
rassed, usually the shortest way to get through with it is to 
quit talking or thinking about it, and go at something else. 

I understand that you have had recently with you my very 
distinguished friend. Judge Douglas, of Illinois, and I under- 
stand, without having had an opportunity (not greatly sought 
to be sure) of seeing a report of the speech that he made here, 
that he did me the honor to mention my humble name. I 
suppose that he did so for the purpose of making some objec- 
tion to some sentiment at some time expressed by me. I 
should expect, it is true, that Judge Douglas had reminded 
you, or informed you, if you had never before heard it, that I 
had once in my life declared it as my opinion that this govern- 
ment cannot *' endure permanently half slave and half free ; 
that a house divided against itself cannot stand," and, as I 
had expressed it, I did not expect the house to fall ; that I did 
not expect the Union to be dissolved ; but that I did expect 
that it would cease to be divided ; that it would become all 
one thing or all the other ; that either the opposition of slavery 
would arrest the further spread of it, and place it where the 
public mind would rest in the belief that it was in the course 
of ultimate extinction ; or the friends of slavery will push it 
forward until it becomes alike lawful in all the States, old or 
new, free as well as slave. I did, fifteen months ago, express 
that opinion, and upon many occasions Judge Douglas has de- 
nounced it, and has greatly, intentionally or unintentionally, 
misrepresented my purpose in the expression of that opinion . 

I presume, without having seen a report of his speech, that 
he did so here. I presume that he alluded also to that opinion 
in different language, having been expressed at a subsequent 
time by Governor Seward of New-York, and that he took the 
two in a lump and denounced them ; that he tried to point out 



timm^%mm M^nsAssA-ot 



that^&ei^ 1PPM flomething eomcbed in Mm ofvAmmliAihA 
Uf tkt making of an entire uni^mmty of Ihe ilooal indlitiitioifa 
^f the TarkMW'Stateaof the Union, m. niter t^ttigani MiiOE» 
^tSSesnat States, which in their natnre wonld aeem itoj^equm 
a variety of institutions, and a variety >^ laitm^ oonfcmnji^^io 
Ajb dSfarences in the nature of the difiSar^l Staleflui j i j //• 'q 

' N<^ <Mi^ 80$ I presume he in^rted that thift*iKai«4efll^NS^ 
ften of war between the free and skve Btaie0%Hlhiy; it inmi^lte 
iiMiniing to the ons^ of continual war b^l^rei^ i^ iitbaBSt^ 
liMw, the slave and free States. * - '^': nnnl vk^dw 

* This charge, in this form, was mads fay JildgiiiBbiigbi%«)||% 
I believe, the 9th of July, 1858, in CMcago^in.iMnliMn^ 
On the neacl evening, I made somen^ly to M- 1 infiiir^iiii 
Min that many of the inler^sees he dr^ fixim "Attl^iieBprMiiiii 
^of^mine were altogether foreiga to any purpoee entedabtid^tqr 
me, a]^ in so &r as he i^ould ascribe thessitnlereiitet ^tt) ;Mi^ 
#1 my purpose, he was entirely m»stak^ ^«ild'ill tei^K^^MJ^ 
iMI^argno that whatever might be my pialp€Mie,<>aotMi|iCflUh 
faittbg to my viewi^ would lead vo these »Qi[rt]]|%ite.dB^h|fc 
€rgu#and estiU^li^ if he could ; but, so fiti; a^ patpoflB^ MlfTere 
4ft>neemed, he was totally mistaken as to me^ h i i ^ k t^ ^ ^ ^ > 
When I made that reply to him — ^when I told him, on the 
question of declaring war between the different States of the 
Union, that I had not said that I did not expect any peace 
upon this question until slavery was exterminated ; that I had 
only said I expected peace when that institution was put where 
the public mind should rest in the belief that it was in course 
of ultimate extinction ; that I believed from the organization 
of our government, until a very recent period of time, the in- 
stitution had been placed and continued upon such a basis ; 
that' we had had comparative peace upon that question 
through a portion of that period of time, only because the 
public mind rested in that belief in regard to it, and that when 
we returned to that position in relation to that matter, I sup- 
posed we should again have peace as we previously had. I 
assured him, as I now assure you, that I neither then had, nor 
have, nor never had, any purpose in any way of interfering 
with the institution of slavery, where it exists. I believe we 
have no power, under the Constitution of the United States, 
or rather under the form of government under which we live, 
to interfere with the institution of slavery, oir any other of the 
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institutions of our uster State?, be they free or slave States. I 
declared then, and I now re-dedare, that I have as little incli- 
nation to interfere with the institution of slavery where it 
now exists, through the instrumentality of the general govern- 
ment, or any other instrumentality, as I believe we have no 
power to do so. I accidentally used this expression : I had no 
purpose of entering into the slave States to disturb the insti- 
tution of slavery I So, upon the first occasion that Judge 
Douglas got an opportunity to reply to me, he passed by the 
whole body of what I had said upon that subject, and seized 
upon the particular expression of mine, that I had no purpose 
of entering into the slave States to disturb the institution of 
slavery. '' Oh, no," said he, " he (Lincoln) won't enter into 
the slave States to disturb the institution of slavery ; he is too 
prudent a man to do such a thing as that ^ he only means 
that he will go on to the line between the free and slave 
States, and shoot over at them. This is all he means to do. 
He means to do them all the harm he can, to disturb them all 
he can, in such a way as to keep his own hide in perfect safety. " 

Well, now, I did not think, at that time, that that was 
either a very dignified or very logical argument ; but so it 
was. I had to get along with it as well as I could. 

It has occurred to me here to-night, that if I ever do shoot 
over the line at the people on the other side of the line into a 
slave State, and purpose to do so, keeping my skin safe, that 
I have now about the best chance I shall ever have. I should 
not wonder that there are some Kentuckians about this au- 
dience ; we are close to Kentucky ; and whether that be so or 
not, we are on elevated ground, and by speaking distinctly, I 
should not wonder if some of the Kentuckians would hear me 
on the other side of the river. For that reason I propose to 
address a portion of what I have to say to the Kentuckians. 

I say, then, in the first place, to the Kentuckians, that I am 
what they call, as I understand it, a ''Black Republican." I 
think slavery is wrong, morally and politically. I desire that 
it should be no further spread in these United States, and I 
should not object if it should gradually terminate in the whole 
Union. While I say this for myself, I say to you Ken- 
tuckians, that I understand you differ radically with me upon 
this proposition ; that you believe slavery is a good thing ; 
that slavery is right ; that it ought to be extended and per- 



>gfiat«dl>i Ota Vnioa. Nov, then 1>^ Oilflidhdlffi^ 
Mde betwen m, I do not pretend in aAAetOH^Hlfmi^ 
■jfOk, Kentncki^B, to attempt prcwdjrting 7011 ; thftl'^alS'K 
%~nia effort. I do not enter upon it. I <xly -^tt/do^ ttf^i^ 
t» riwv 701I tLat jon ongfat to nominate Ibr tb«mzi^Prw- 
Asaey, at Churkston, my distingnished Mend, JAd^fHia^Utf. 
In an that there is a di&rence between you {arid 'Uttfj'fii&L 
ffentand he is sinterdy for yon, and more wfiseH"ftr'yMr,=ifUUl 
yw afe for younelvefl. I vill try to'demoniBtra^ iUtt ff^^ 
Atiaa. UnderetBiid now, I iaj that I b«nev(rM<^'& W'lSt^ 
eercly fbr joa, and more w-isely for yon, Ibfai fiA SeMl^flft 
Jwnwdroe. ' ■ '^■' -^ -'A'l b.'j;^- 

" What do you want mora tJian nnjthiog else to make suo 
'iBeBefiil your TiewB of daTery — to advance the outspread of it, 
■ and to ^et^nreand perpetuate the nationality of it? What do 
' jDu wiint more than anything ebel What is needed abso- 

flnteiy ? What is indiepensable to you 1 Wl.y ! if I may be 
Slluwed to answer the queetion, it is to retain a hold upon the 
■Korth — it is to retain suppOTt and strength from the free 
I States. If jrou can get this suppcrt and strength from the 
I frea States you can succeed. If you do not got this support 
and this strength from the free State?, you ara in the miiioi'iiy, 
and you are beaten at once. 

If that proposition be admitted — and it ia undeniable — then 
the next thing I eay to you is, that Douglas of all the men in 
this nation is the only man that aSbrds you any bold upon the 
free States ; that no other man can give you any strength in 
the free States. This being so, if you doubt the other toinch 
of the proposition, whether Le is for you — whether he is really 
for ycfu, as I have expressed it, I propose asking your atten- 
tion for a whUe to a few facts. ' 

The issue between you and me, understand, is, that I think 
slavery is wrong, and ought not to be outspread, and you 
think it is right and ousiht to be extended and perpetuated. 
[A voice, " Oil, Lord."] That is my Kentuckian I am talk- 
ing to now. 

I now proceed to try to show you that Douglas is as sin- 
cwely for you and more wisely for you than you are for your- 

In the firrt place we know that in a goveinment like this, 
in a government of the people, where the voice of all the men 
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of that countiy, substantially, enters into the execution— or 
administration rather — of the government, in such a govem- 
menty what lies at the bottom of all of it, is public opinion. 
I lay down the proposition, that Judge Douglas is not only 
the man that promises you in advance a hold upon the North, 
and support in the North, but that he constantly moulds pub- 
lic opinion to your ends ; that in every possible way he can, be 
constantly moulds the public opinion of the North to your 
ends ; and if there are a few things in which he seems to be 
against you — a few things which he says that appear to be 
against you, and a few that he forbears to say which you 
would like to have him say — you ought to remember that the 
saying of the one, or the forbearing to say the other, would 
lose his hold upon the North, and, by consequence, would lose 
his capacity to serve you. 

Upon this subject of moulding public opinion, I call your 
attention to the fact — for a well-established fact it is — that the 
Judge never says your institution of slavery is wrong ; he 
never says it is right, to be sure, but he never says it is wrong. 
There is not a public man in the United States, I believe, with 
the exception of Senator Douglas, who has not, at some time 
in his life, declared his opinion whether the thing is right or 
wrong ; but Senator Douglas never declares it is wrong. He 
leaves himself at perfect liberty to do all in your favor which 
he would be hindered from doing if he were to declare the 
thing to be wrong. On the contrary, he takes all the chancer 
that he has for inveigling the sentiment of tlie North, opposed 
to slavery, into your support, by never saying it is right. 
This you ought to set down to his credit. You ought to give 
him full credit for this much, little though it be, in comparison 
to the whole which he does for you. 

Some other things I will ask your attention to. He said 
upon the floor of the United States Senate, and he has re- 
peated it as I understand a great many times, that he does not 
care whether slavery is " voted up or voted down." This 
again shows you, or ought to show you, if you would reason 
upon it, that he does not believe it to be wrong, for a man 
may say, when he sees nothing wrong in a thing, that he does 
not care whether it be voted up or voted down ; but no man 
can logically say that he cares not whether a thing goes up or 
goes down, which to him appears to be wrong. You there- 



hiwm OL jr^; f wmmmxamt^w 



ttfaid jaur iiiTeiirilie inat^aiiioii n^iki yon urt^oid^italw^Bpiitiii 
flHl^ md iBttie pecpetaal^ k BO wrmig. , , U il'uamnq 

Itaaeaeee^ (Mbortfy after tfaeeaaTins i^ I^f»oM^i]ait(}»MOi(HK» 
Hisfe dii^nedj told ^e f>e<^ky that ^i^e funeiatf^^liliet^iliivar 
lif^ tlie Aiihiightj Benom tkas ocn^iieiit^ioaatlid oitii>i«ldeiof 
idlllcli tli# soil mmt always be oultitated ibf iMis #<lbii$^<ibii^ 
•^ not.pretMid to know exac% wticre'tiKit^iffiii^a^iit thnl 
liieMiraafliidia'ilBa. I waat to ask yoin^ btiie»lkii te IWh 
fm^KMntioA again I tbat tb^re i^^ob forivm'^it^m enjitlhpaiir 
utepo the Afaughl^ hiu designed^e sei^ 8hidl^ir^|wlMiiiod^' 
Mvidedilyf daw ; that its bdi^.«idti:rated^^t«iatit^4lMt^ 
place is right ; that it has the direct sjnapathj and aathorii^x 
of the Akoighly. . Whenever jou «aii get^ tii^liofllwiii Jih* 
dineesto i^ept.the opiiiioa^^ial^idavecyi9 7it^-&til^ 
aide <^ the Ohio ; ^henevw ^n oaa get ^ki&m, M^pi^MiMSiMo^ 
B@im^s viewf) t0 adopt ~^^tmi!^m&i0if>^^^^^ HiA ^mry 
timMfy makB the other ' argamei^, whlehr^^p^slmtfftio^H^ ' 
tbat that whieli is right esi that side eiihi$'eM4f)^$»imti$S^<^ 
Wma^^m iMa, «fid that if jam- have that yr<^ieriy4iit i hiatf^^^l ^ 
of the Ohio, under the seal and stamp of the Afanlghtjr^ when 
by any means it escapes over here, it is wrong to have consti- 
tutions and laws " to devil" you about it. So Douglas is 
moulding the public opinion of the North, first to say that the 
thing is right in your State over the Ohio river, and hence to 
say that that which is right there is not wrong here, and that 
all laws and constitutions here, recognizing it as being wrong, 
are themselves wrong, and ought to be repealed and abrogated. 
He will tell you, men of Ohio, that if you choose here to have 
laws against slavery, it is in conformity to the idea that your 
climate is not suited to it, that your climate is not suited to 
slave labor, and therefore you have constitutions and laws 
against it. 

Let us attend to that argument for a little while and see if 
it be sound. You do not raise sugar-cane (except the new- 
fashioned sugar-cane, and you won't raise that long), but they do 
raise it in Louisiana. You don't raise it in Ohio because y op 
can't raise it profitably, because the climate don't suit it. 
They do raise it in Louisiana because there it is profitable. 
Now, Douglas will tell you that is precisely the slavery quee- 
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^on. That they do hare slaves there because they are profi- 
taUe, and you don't have them here because they are not 
profitable. If that is so, then it leads to dealing with the one 
precisely as with the other. Is there then anything in the 
constitution or laws of Ohio against raising sugar-cane ? Have 
you found it necessary to put any such provision in your law f 
Surely not 1 No man desires to raise sugar-cane in Ohio ; but, 
if any man did desdre to do so, you would say it was a tyran- 
nical law that forbids his doing so, and whenever you 
shall agree with Douglas, whenever your minds are brought to 
adopt his arguments, as surely you will have reached the 
conclusion, that although slavery is not profitable in Ohio, 
if any man wants it, it is wrong to him not to let him Have 
it. 

In this matter Judge Douglas is preparing the public mind 
for you of Kentucky, to make perpetual that good thing in 
your estimation, about which you and I difier. 

In this connection let me ask your attention to another 
thing. I believe it is safe to assert that five years ago, no living 
man had expressed the opinion that the negro had no share in 
the Declaration of Independence. Let me state that again : 
five years ago no living man had expressed the opinion that 
the negro had no share in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. If there is in this large audience any man who ever 
knew of that opinion being put upon paper as much as ^ve 
years ago, I will be obliged to him now or at a subsequent time 
to show it. 

If that be true, I wish you then to note the next fact ; that 
within the space of ^ve years Senator Douglas, in the argu- 
ment of this question, has got his entire party, so far as I 
know, without exception, to join in saying that the negro has 
no share in the Declaration of Independence. If there be 
now in all these United States one Douglas man that does not 
say this, I have been unable upon any occasion to scare him 
up. Now, if none of you said this five years ago, and all of 
you say it now, that is a matter that you Kentuckians ought to 
note. That is a vast change in the Northern public senti- 
ment upon that question. 

Of what tendency is that change t The tendency of that 
change is to bring the public mind to the conclusion that when 
men are spoken of, the negro is not meant ; that when negroes 



are spoken of, brutes alone are conteaiplnted. That change in 
public eentimcnt has Rlready degraded the black man in I he 
estinialion of Douglas and liis foUowera from the condition of 
a man of some sort, and assigned to him the condition of 
a. brute. Now, you Kentuckians cmght to give Douglaa credit 
for this. That is the litrgeat possible stride that c^n be made 
in i-ogard to the perpetuation of your thing of slavery. 
A voice — " Speak to Ohio men and not to Kentuckianfi !" 
Mr. Lincoln — I beg permission to speak as I please. 
In Kentucky, perhaps, in many of the slave States certain- 
ly, you are trying to establish tlie rightfulness of slavery by 
reference to the Bible. You are trying to show that slaveiy 
existed in the Bible times by Divine ordinance. Now, Doug- 
las is wiser than you, for your own benefit, upon that subject. 
Douglas kooWe that whenever you establish that slavery was 
right by the Bible, it will occur that that slavery was the 
Blavery of the white man — of men without reference to color — 
and be knows very weU that you may entertain that idea in 
Kentucky as much as you please, but you will never win any 
Northern support upon it. He mnkes a wiser argument for 
you ; he makes the argument that the slavery of the blaek man, 
the slaveiy of the man who has a skin of a different color 
from your own, is right. He thereby brings to your support 
Northern voters who could not for a moment be brought by 
your own argument of the Bible-right of slavery. Will you 
not give him credit for thatt WiU you not say that in this 
matter he is more wisely for you than you are for yourselves T 
How, having established with his entire party this doctrine 
— having been entirely successful in that branch of bis efforts 
in your behalf, he is ready for another. 

At tbia same meeting at Memphis, he declared that, wbile 
in all contests between the negro and the white man, be iras 
• for the white man, in all questions between the n^ro and the 
crocodile be was for the negro. He did not make that declara- 
tion accidentally at Memphis. He made it a great many times 
in the canvass in Illinois last year (though I dcn't know that 
it was reported in any of his speeches there), but he frequently 
made it. I believe he repeated it at Columbus, and I should 
not wonder if he repeated it here. It is, then, a deliberate 
way of expressing himself upon that subject. It is a matter of 
mature deliberation with him thus to exprees himself upon 
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that point of his case. It, therefore^ requiree some deliberata 
attention. 

The first inference seems to be, that if yon do not ensUve 
the n^o you are wronging the white man in some way or 
other; and that whoever is opposed to the n^ro being 
enslayedy is^ in some way or other, against the white man. Is 
not that a falsehood ? If there was a necessary conflict be- 
tween the white man and the negro, I should be for the white 
man as much as Judge Douglas ; but I say there is no such 
necessary conflict. I say that there is room enough for us all 
to be free, and that it not only does not wrong the white man 
that the negro should be free, but it positively wrongs the mass 
of the white men that the negro should be enslaved ; that the 
mass of white men are really injured by the effects of slaye 
labor in the vicinity of the fields of their own labor. 

But I do not desire to dwell upon this branch of the ques- 
tion more than to say that this assumption of his is false, and 
I do hope that that fallacy will not long prevail in the minds 
of intelligent white men. At all events, you ought to thank 
Judge Douglas for it. It is for your benefit it is made. 

The other branch of it is, that in a struggle between the 
negro and the crocodile, he is for the negro. Well, I don't 
know that there is any struggle between the negro and croco- 
dile, either. I suppose that if a crocodile (or as we old Ohio 
river boatmen used to call them, alUgators) should come 
across a white man he would kill him if he could, and so he 
would a negro. But what, at last, is» this proposition ? I be- 
lieve that it is a sort of proposition m proportion, which may 
be stated thus: " As the negro is to the white man, so is the 
crocodile to the negro ; and as the negro may rightfully treat 
the crocodile as a beast or reptile, so the white man may right- 
fully treat the negro as a beast or a reptile." That is really 
the *' knip" of all that argument of his. 

Now, my brother Kentuckians, who believe in this, you 
ought to thank Judge Douglas for having put that in a much 
more taking way than any of yourselves have done. 

Again, Douglas's great pinnciple, " popular sovereignty," as 
he calls it, gives you, by natural consequence, the revival of 
the slave-trade whenever you want it. If you question this, 
listen awhile, consider awhile, what I shall advance in support 
of that proposition. 

13 



Hq says that it is the sacred right of the nmn who goes ialo 
the territories to have slavery if lie wants it. Grant that 
for argumenl'B sake. Is it not the aacred right of the man 
who don't go there equally to buy alafes in Africa, if he wants 
themT Can you point out ihe difference? The man who 
eoe« into the territories of Kansas and Nebraska, or any other 
new territory, with the eacred right of taking a slave thera 
wMchbelongs tohim, would cerlainlyhavono more right to take 
«DB there than I would, who own no slave, but who would deare 
to buy one and take him there. You will not say — you, the 
friends of Judge Douglas — that the man who does not own a 
fllave, has an equal right to buy one and lake him to the terri- 
tory, as the other does ? 

A voice — " I want to ask a unestion. Don't foreign nations 
interfere with the slave-trade V 

Mr. Lincoln — Well ! 1 understand it to be a principle of 
Democracy to whip foreign nations whenever they interfere 
vilh us. 

Voice — " I only asked for information. I am a Bepuhlican 
myself." 

Mr. Lincoln — You and I will be on the best terms in the 
world, but I do not wish to bo diverted from the point I was 
trying to press. 

I say that Douglas's popular sovereignty, establishing his 
sacred right in the people, if you please, if carried to its logi- 
cal conclusion, ^ves equally the sacred right to the people of 
the States or die territories themselves to buy slaves, where- 
ever they can buy them cheapest ; and if any man can show 
• distinction, I should like to hoar him try it If any man 
can show how the people of Kansas have a better right to 
slaves because they want them, than the people of Geoipa 
have to buy them in Africa, 1 want him to do it. I think it 
cannot be done. If it is " popular sovereignty" for the peo- 
ple to have daves because they want them, it is popular 
sovereignty for them to buy them in Africa, because Uiey do- 
nre to do so. 

I know that Douglas baa recently made a little effort — not 
seeming to notice that he had a dlETerent theory — has made an 
effort to get rid of that. He has written a letter, addressed 
to somebody I believe who resides in Iowa, declaring bis oppo- 
ntion to tha repeal of the laws that prohibit the A^oaimlave- 
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trade. He bases his opposition to such repeal upon the 
ground that these laws are themselves one of the compromises 
of the Constitution of the United States. Now it would be 
very interesting to see Judge Douglas or any of his friends 
turn to the Constitution of the United States and point out 
that compromise, to show where there is any compromise in 
the Constitution, or provision in the Constitution, express or 
implied, by which the administrators of that Constitution are 
under any obligation to repeal the African slave-trade. I 
know, or at least I think I know, that the framers of that 
Constitution did expect that the African slave-trade would be 
abolished at the end of twenty years, to which time their pro- 
hibition against its being abolished extended. I think there is 
abundant contemporaneous history to show that the framers 
of the Constitution expected it to be abolished. But while 
they so expected, they gave nothing for that expectation, and 
they put no provision in the Constitution requiring it should 
be so abolished. The migration or importation of such per- 
sons as the States shall see fit to admit shall not be prohibited, 
but a certain tax might be levied upon such importation. But 
what was to be done after that time ? The Constitution is as 
silent about that as it is silent, personally, about myself. 
There is absolutely nothing in it about that subject — there is 
only the expectation of the framers of the Constitution that 
the slave-trade would be abolished at the end of that time, 
and they expected it would be abolished, owing to public sen 
timent, before that time, and they put that provision in, in 
order that it should not be abolished before that time, for rea- 
sons which I suppose they thought to be sound ones, but 
which I will not now try to enumerate before you. 

But while they expected the slave-trade would be abolished 
at that time, they expected that the spread of slavery into the 
new territories should also be restricted. It is as easy to 
prove that the framers of the Constitution of the United 
States expected that slavery should be prohibited from ex- 
tending into the new territories, as it is to prove that it was 
expected that the slave-trade should be abolished. Both these 
things were expected. One was no more expected than the 
other, and one was no more a compromise of the Constitution 
than the other. There was nothing said in the Constitution 
in regard to the spread of slavery into tlie territories. I grant 
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that, but there was sometbing very importRnt Baid aboat it by 
the eame generalion of men ia the adoption of the old ordi~ 
nance of '87, tlirongh the influence of which yott here in Ohio, 
our neighbors in Indiana, we in lUinoii^, our neighbors in Mi- 
chigan and Wisconsin are happ7, prosperous, teeming millions 
of free men. That generation of men, though not to the full 
extent members of the Convention that framed the ConstitU' 
tion, were to some extent members of that Convention, hold- 
ing soata at the same time in one body and the other, ho that 
if there wai any compromise on either of tbese aubjecta, the 
strong evidence is that that compromise was in favor of the 
restriction of slavery from the new territories. 

But Douglas says that he is unalterably opposed to the re- 
peal of those laws ; becau^ in bis view, it is a compromise of 
the Constitution. Tou Kentuckiana, no doubt, are aomewhat 
offended with that I You ought not to be 1 Tou ought to be 
patient ! You ought to know that if be said less than that, he 
would lose the power of "lu^'ging" the Northern Slates to 
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nor stq^MvL BesUj, what jon wotildpnsh him tO>#ai 
'-'Uta fiom Um his etttira power to^aarn -yM^ ojt^iiA'^m 
'^ TCBMDber bow long-, by preoBdant, Jat^'f>taj/m 
liimsdf obliged to stick by compromises. Yoti oo^t io m- 
member that by the time you yourselves think you ace ready 
to inaugurate measures for the revival of the Africaa slave- 
trade, that sufficient time will have arrived, by precedent, (br 
Judge Douglas to break through that comjHvmiae. Ha says 
now nothing more strong than be said in 1849, when ha^dfr- 
clared in favor of the Missouri compromise— that predaely 
four years and a quarter after he declared that oomprtmiae to 
be a sacred thing, which " no ruthless hand wooid ever dare 
to touch," he, himself, brought forward tha measure ruth- 
leesly to destroy it. By a mere calculation cf time it will 
only be four years more until he is ready to take back his pco- 
feaaion about the sacredaess of the comprtKnisa abolidiing the 
slave-trade. Precisely as soon as you are ready to have iaa 
services in that direction, by fair calculation, you may be aure 
of having them. 

Bat yon remember and set down to Judge Douglas's dsbl, 
or discredit, that he, last year, said the people of tenitonea 
can, in spite of the Dred Scott decision, exdude your slaves 
from those territories ; that he dechti-ed by " nnfriuMUj 1^^ 
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lation/' the extension of your property into the new territories 
may be cut off in the teeth of the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

He assumed that position at Freeport, on the 27th of August, 
1858. He said that the people of the territories can exdude 
slavery in so many words. You ought, however, to bear in 
mind that he has never said it since. You may hunt in every 
speech that he has since made, and he has never used that ex- 
pression once. He has never seemed to notice that he is 
stating his views differently from what he did then ; but, by 
some sort of accident, he has always really stated it differently. 
He has always since then declared that '^ the Constitution does 
not carry slavery into the territories of the United States be- 
yond the power of the people l^ally to control it, as other 
property." Now, there is a difference in the language used 
upon that former occasion and in this latter day. There may 
or may not be a difference in the meaning, but it is wordi 
while considering whether there is not also a difference in 
meaning. 

What is it to exclude 1 Why, it is to drive it out. It is in 
Bome way to put it out of the territory. It is to force it across 
the line, or change its character, so that as property it is out 
of existence. But what is the controlling it " as other pro- 
perty 1" Is controlling itas other property the same thing as 
destroying it, or driving it away ? I should think not. I 
should think the controlling of it as other property would be 
just about what you in Kentucky should want. I understand 
the controlling of property means the controlling of it for the 
benefit of the owner of it. While I have no doubt the Su- 
preme Court of the United States would say ** God speed" to 
any of the territorial legislatures that should thus control slave 
property, they would sing quite a different tune, if by the pre- 
tence of controlling it they were to undertake to pass laws 
which virtually excluded it, and that upon a very well known 
principle to all lawyers, that what a legislature cannot directly 
do, it cannot do by indirection ; that as the legislature has not 
the power to drive slaves out, they have no power by indirec- 
tion, by tax, or by imposing burdens in any way on that pro- 
perty, to effect the same end, and that any attempt to do so 
would be held by the Dred Scott court unconstitutional. 

Douglas is not willing to stand by his first proposition that 
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tbey can exclnde it, because we have seen that that proposi- 
tion amoimta to nothing more or less thiin the naked ubsnrdity, 
• 4hat you may lawfully drif e out that which has a lawful right 
•to remain. lie admitted at lirat that tlie elave might be law- 
fully taken into tiie territories under the Comititulion of the 
United Stales, and yet a^iaerled Ihat he might be lawfully 
<dnven out. That being the proposition, it ia the absurdity I 
have staled. He is not willing to stand in the face of that 
direct, naked, and impudent ahsurdity; ho has, theref<»^ 
I ■oodified his language into that of being '' controlled as other 



The Kentuckians don't like this in Douglas I I will tell 

you where it will go. He now Bwears by the court. He waa 

once a leading man in Illinois to break down a court, because 

tt had made a decision he did not like. But he now not only 

■wears by the couit, the courls having got to working for you, 

'>1rat he denounces all men that do not swear by the courts, aa 

[» anpatriotic, as bad citizeni'. When one of these acts of un- 

H friendly legislation shall impose sucli heavy burdens as to, in 

•«0ect, destroy property in slavee in a territory, and show 

it-flaioly that there can be no mistake in the purpose of .the 

Legislature to make them so burdensome, this same Supreme 

Court will deciile Ihat law lo be unconslitutional, and he wilt 

be ready to Bay for your benefit, "Iswenrbytba court; I 

^ve it up i" and while that is going on he has been getting 

all his men to swear by the courta, and to give it up wi£ 

him. In this again he serrea you fUithfully, and as I ea^, 

more wisely ihan you serve yourselves. 

Again : 1 have alluded in the beginning of tliese remarks 
to the fact, that Judge Douglas has made great oomplaint of 
my having expressed the opinion that this govunmaat ", am- 
not endure periuanentty half slave and half free." He baa 
complained of Seward for using different language, and de- 
elaring that there is an " irrepres^ble oonfliu" between the 
principles of free and slave labi^.. [A voice — " He says it !■ 
not original with SewanL That it ia ori^nal with lincoln."] 
I will attend to that immediately, sir. Since that time, Hifk- 
man, of Fnm^lvania, expressed the same sentiment. He lus 
never denounced Mr. Hickman; whyt There i> a little 
chance, notwithstanding that opinion in the mouUi of Hick- 
man, that he may yet be a Douglas man. Tliat i# tbe dL^ 
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feranoe I It is not wipatriotic to hold that opinion^ if a man 
10 a Douglas man. 

But neither I nor Seward, nor Hickman, is entitled to the 
enviable or unenviable distinction of having first expressed 
that idea. The same idea was expressed by the Bichmond 
Ihtquirer, in Virginia, in 1856— quite two years before it was 
esrpressed by the first of us. And while Douglas was plu- 
ming himself, that in his conflict with my humble self, last 
year, he had ''squelched out" that fatal heresy, as he de- 
lighted to call it, and had suggested that if he only had had a 
chance to be in New- York and meet Seward, he would have 
^^ squelched " it there also, it never occurred to him to breathe 
a word against Pr^ror. I don't think that you can discover 
that Douglas ever talked of going to Virginia to '* squelch " 
out that idea there. No. More than that, that same 
Roger A. Pryor was brought to Washington city and made 
the editor of the par excellence Douglas paper, after making 
use of that expression, which, in us, is so unpatriotic and 
hereticaL From all this, my Kentucky friends may see that 
this opinion is heretical in his view only when it is expressed 
by men suspected of a desire that the country shall all become 
free, and not when expressed by those fairly known to enter- 
tain the desire that the whole country shall become slave. 
When expressed by that class of men, it is in nowise offensive 
to him. In this, again, my friends of Kentucky, you have 
Judge Douglas with you. 

There is another reason why you Southern people ought to 
nominate Douglas at your Convention at Charleston. That 
reason is the wonderful capacity of the man ; the power he 
has of doing what would seem to be impossible. Let me call 
your attention to one of these apparently impossible things. 

Douglas had three or four very distinguished men of the 
most extreme anti-slavery views of any men in the Republican 
party, expressing their desire for his re-election to the Senate 
last year. That would, of itself, have seemed to be a little 
wonderful ; but that wonder is heightened when we see that 
Wise, of Virginia, a man opposed to them, a man who believes 
in the Divine right of slavery, was also expressing his desire 
that Douglas should be re-elected ; that another man that may 
be said to be kindred to Wise, Mr. Breckinridge, the Vice- 
President, and of your own State, was also agreeing with the 
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«IH9f,wiioIlHtro«lws;i kT€d y^iJlkL mwmKmi^^mimm 

^MMH io^wtlHittmy men for retsoti»^iai^<(te«Mfl^1Mi» 
IMMWUlB, «t«l eqiMlly oppoeiBa to WbH Mf ^BMttaMSjfc 
iNi iMMng lettflts into Whnm t» seeiM' di« ^^e-dMM^W 
1IMMi#iik^o# tint iffl tiMSe ecmflkstii«^eiMlil9tti|i< d^^ 
fkowit, wUle d df^genf pmnt, with eii^^iUi«Qb#, to MffllMb 
«falB^Wfeattb«l lii worthy for^routb tMbMia iBHM^^'Gft 
lr<4Ufet»^Metluiteadi of thert d«i»er * rttaf;^^***^^ 
Vjf^ft^ iMMetim of Douglas, their pM^ir^««fiHr ^ 
MiwMngs itl8paM>habIethat the mtiniiMrf' 
Aieir Tiewt woold £Kin something; thMl imif'^Bil^r 
M|§ *oi«ht io too, as r^sardff iMt oj^dttii fliif^ Ifr. 
OBlieiid e b thongfat that his Tiew» yrovM paMJhmimiM^» 
mbbA he was opposed to both these otheirw^' ^4s)Mial> 
tettal each and all of them Ihoa^ t'^^^m^^m^'Wbtk 
9iaaiffMM, and it is yet an bnsolTed jiroUeAiAemkflbiiNliv& 
4teg^«Mm aU. If he was, then it is Ibl^ ^ ^ WAai» 
IW l Wiiil liBit po#^ to peifonn wonders, ie biiir4bl^^ki%jl^ 
to throw away. ..,.,.. 

There is one other thing that I will saj to you in this rela- 
tion. It is but my opinion ; I give it to you without a fee. It 
is my opinion that it is for you to take him or be defeated ; a^d 
that if you do take him you may be beaten. You will surely 
be beaten if you do not take him. We, the Kepnblicans aiid 
others forming the opposition of the country, intend to '^ stand 
by our guns/' to be patient and firm, and in the long run to 
beat you whether you take him or not. We know that befbre 
we fairly beat you, we have to beat you both together. We 
know that you are " all of a feather," and that we hate to 
beat you altogether, and we expect to do it. We don't in- 
tend to be very impatient about it. We mean to be as delib^ 
erate and calm about it as it is possible to be, but as firm and 
resolved as it is possible for men to be. When we do as we 
say, beat you, you perhaps want to know what we will do 
with you. 

.1 will tell you, so far as I am authorized to speak for the 
opposition, what we mean to do with you. Vfe mean to treat 
you, as near as we possibly can, as Washington, Jefibrsdn, aiid 
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Madiscn treated you. We mean to leave 70a alone, and in 
DO way to interfere with your institution ; to abide by all and 
every compromise of the Constitution, and, in a word, coming 
back to the original proposition, to treat you, so far as degen- 
erated men (if we have degenerated) may, according to the 
examples of those noble fathers — Washington, Jefferson, and 
Madison. We mean to remember that you are as good as 
we ; that there is no difference between us other than the dif- 
ference of circumstances. We mean to recognize and bear in 
mind always that you have as good hearts in your bosoms as 
other people, or as we claim to have, and treat you accord- 
ingly. We mean to marry your girls when we have a chance 
— the white ones I mean, and I have the honor to inform you 
that I once did have a chance in that way. 

I have told you what we mean to do. I want to know, 
now, when that thing takes place, what do you mean to do. 
I often hear it intimated that you mean to divide the Union 
whenever a Republican, or anything like it, is elected President 
of the United States. [A voice— "That is so."] "That is 
so^" one of them says ; I wonder if he is a Kentuckian? [A 
voice — "He is a Douglas man."] Well, then, I want to know 
what you are going to do with your half of it ? Are you go- 
ing to split the Ohio down through, and push your half off* a 
piece t Or are you going to keep it right alongside of us 
outrageous fellows *? Or are you going to build up a wall 
some way between your country and ours, by which that mov- 
able property of yours can't come over here any more, to the 
danger of your losing it I Do you think you can better your- 
selves on that subject, by leaving us here under no obligation 
whatever to return those specimens of your movable property 
that come hither*! You have divided the Union berause we 
would not do right with you, as you think, upon that subject ; 
when we cease to be under obligations to do anything for you, 
how much better off" do you think you will be ? Will you 
make war upon us and kill us all *? Why, gentlemen, I think 
you are as gallant and as brave men as live ; that you can 
fight as bravely in a good cause, man for man, as any other 
people living ; that you have shown yourselves capable of this 
upon various occasions ; but man for man, you are not better 
than we are, and there are not so many of you as there are of 
us. You will never make much of a hand at whipping ua. 



it we were fewer in numbers than yon, I think that you could 
Vrhip us ! if we were equal it would likely be a drawn battle ; 
hnt being inferior in nuoibers, you will make nothing by at- 
'4vnptiiig to nia)4ter us. 

i But perbaps I have addreeeed myself as long, or longer, to 
Aq Kcntuckiana than I ouglit to have done. Inasmuch as I 
jbiiVe eaid that whatever course you take we intend in the end 
to beat you. I propose to address a few remarks to oar 
Aiends, by way of discuatdng with them tbe best means of 
peeping that promiite, that I have in good faith mode. 
r ^ may appear a little episodical for me to mention the 
jDpic of which I Bhall speak now. It is a favorable propoai- 
'itfoo of Douglaa's that the interference of the general govem- 
Went, through the ordinance of '87, or through any other act 
j^the general government, never has made or ever can make 
IfcFroe State i that the ordinance of '87 did not make Free 
ilMales of Ohio, Indiana or Illinois. That these States are 
ftiee upon his "great principle" of popular Mvereignty, be- 
jmse the people of those several States have chosen to make 
■^bem eo. At Columbus, and probably here, ho undertook to 
aorapliment tlie people, that they themsclvoa have made tbe 
State of Oliio free, and Ihat the ordinance of '87 was not en- 
titled in any degree to divide the honor with thttn. I have 
no doubt that the people of the State of Ohio i^d make her 
free according to their own wiU and judgment, but let the 
facte be remembered. 

In 1802. I believe, it was you who made your first Gon- 
■titution, with the cause prohibiting slavery, and. yon did it I 
suppose very nearly unanimously ; but yon should bear in 
mind that yoo — speaking of you as one people— that you did 
•0, nnembarraased by the actual presence of the inatitutitai 
among you ; that you made it a Free State, not with tha tnk- 
barrasameot upon you of already having among you many 
slaves, which if they had been here, and yon had sought to 
make a Free State, you would not know what to do with. If 
they had been among you, embarrassing dlfficultjes, most 
probably, would have induced you to tolerate a slave constitu- 
tion instead of a free one, as indeed these very difficulties have 
omstrained erery people on this continent who h&Te «d<^t«d 
Blavery. 

Fray what was it thM made you free t What k^t you 
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free ? Did you not find joar countiy free when you came to 
decide that Ohio should be a Free State ? It is important to 
inquire by what reason you found it so ? Let us take an 
illustration between the States of Ohio and Kentucky. Ken- 
tucky is separated by this river Ohio, not a mile wide. A 
portion of Kentucky, by reason of the course of the Ohio, is 
farther north than this portion of Ohio in which we now 
stand. Kentucky is entirely covered with slavery — Ohio is 
firee from it. What made that difference ? Was it climate f 
No ! A portion of Kentucky was further north than this por- 
tion of Ohio. Was it soil ? No ? There is nothing in the 
soil of the one more favorable to slave labor than the other. 
It was not climate or soil that caused one side of the line to 
be entirely covered with slavery and the other side free of it. 
What was it 1 Study over it. Tell us, if you can, in all the 
range of conjecture, if there be any thing you can conceive of 
thftt made that difference, other than that there was no law 
of any sort keeping it out of Kentucky, while the ordinance 
of '87 kept it out of Ohio. If there is any other reason than 
this, I confess that it is wholly beyond my power to conceive 
of it. This, then, I offer to combat the idea that that ordin- 
ance has never made any State free. 

I don't stop at this illustration. I come to the State of In- 
diana ; and what I have said as between Kentucky and Ohio, 
I repeat as between Indiana and Kentucky ; it is equally ap- 
plicable. One additional argument is applicable also to 
Indiana. In her territorial condition she more than once 
petitioned Congress to abrogate the ordinance entirely, or at 
least so far as to suspend its operation for a time, in order 
that they should exercise the " popular sovereignty " of hav- 
ing slaves if they wanted them. The men then controlling 
the general government, imitating the men of the Bevolution, 
refused Indiana that privilege. And so we have the evidence 
that Indiana supposed she could have slaves, if it were not for 
that ordinance ; that she besought Congress to put that bar- 
rier out of the way ; that Congress refused to do so, and it all 
ended at last in Indiana being a free State. Tell me not, 
then, that the ordinance of '87 had nothing to do with 
making Indiana a free State, when we find some men chafuig 
against and only restrained by that barrier. 

Come down again to our State of Slinois. The great 
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northwest teiriCorj, including Oliio, Indiann, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin, was acquired firflt, 1 believe, by the Brit- 
ieh govemmeni, in part at least, from the French. Brfore ■ 
the ectablisbment of our independence it became a part of 
Virginia, enabling Virginia after to transfer it to the general 
gOTernment. Tliere were French aettleinenta in what is now 
Illinois, and nt the same time there were French sottlementa 
in what is now Missouri — in the tract of country that was not 
purchased till about 1803. In these French settle ments negro 
slavery had existed for many years — perhaps more tlian a 
hundred, if not as much aa two hundred years — atKadiaakia, 
in Illinois, and at St. Genevieve, or Cape Girardeau, perhaps, 
in Missouri. The number of slaves was not very great, bat 
there was about the same number in each place. They were 
ihere when we acquired the territory. There was no effort 
made to break up the relation of master and slave, and even 
the onlinance of 1787 was not so enforced as to destroy 
slavery in Illinois ; nor did the ordinance apply to Missoori 
at all. 

What I want to ask your attention to, at (his point, is that 
Illinois and Missouri came into the Union about the same 
time, Illinois in the latter part of 1818, and Mipsouri, after a 
struggle, I believe sometime ia 1820. They had been filling 
up with American people about the same period of time ; 
their progress enabling them to come into the Uuion about the 
same time. At the end of ten years, in which they bad been 
BO preparing (for it was about that period of time), the num- 
ber of slaves in lUiniMS had aelually decreased ; while fn Mb- 
souri, beginning with very few, at the end of that ten yeArs 
there were about ten thousand. This being so, and it befog 
remembered that Missoim and Illinois are, to a certain ex- 
tent, in tbe same paralld of latitude — that the northern half 
of Missouri and the southern half of Illinois are in the same 
parallel of latitude — eo that climate would hare the eaUe 
edfect upon one as upon the other, and that in the soil there 
ia no malerial difierence, so far as bears upon th6 question of 
slavery being settled upon one or the olhei' — there being nme 
of those natural causes to produce a difference in tilling them, 
and yet there being a broad difference in their filling up, 
we are led agfun to inquire what was the cause of thM 
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It is most natural to eay that in Missouri there was no law 
to keep that country from filling up with slaves, while in Uli- 
nois there was the ordinance of '87. The ordinance being 
there, slavery decreased during that ten years — the ordinance 
not being in the other, it increased from a few to ten thou- 
sand. Can any body doubt the reason of the difference 1 

I think all these facts most abundantly prove that my friend 
Judge Douglas's proposition, that the ordinance of '87, or the 
national restriction of slavery, never had a tendency to make 
a free State, is a fallacy — a proposition without the shadow or 
substance of truth about it. 

Douglas sometimes says that all the States (and it is part of 
this same proposition I have been discussing) that have be- 
come free, have become so upon his ^' great principle ;" that 
the State of Illinois itself came into the Union as a slave 
State, and that the people, upon the " great principle " of 
popular sovereignty, have since made it a free State. Allow 
me but a little while to state to you what facts there are to 
justify him in saying that Illinois came into the Union as a 
slave State. 

I have mentioned to you that there were a few old French 
slaves there. They numbered, I think, one or two hundred. 
Besides that, there had been a territorial law for indenturing 
black persons. Under that law, in violation of the ordinance 
of '87, but without any enforcement of the ordinance to over- 
throw the system, there had been a small number of slaves in- 
troduced as indentured persons. Owing to this the clause for the 
prohibition of slaveiy was slightly modified. Instead of run- 
ning like yours, that neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, 
except for crime, of which the party shall have been duly con- 
victed, should exist in the State, they said that neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude should thereafter be introduced, and 
that the children of indentured servants should be born free ; 
and nothing was said about the few old French slaves- Out 
of this fact, that the clause for prohibiting slavery was modified 
because of the actual presence of it, Douglas asserts again and 
again that Illinois came into the Union as a slave State. How 
far the facts sustain the conclusion that he draws, it is for in- 
telligent and impartial men to decide. I leave it with you 
with these remarks, worthy of being remembered, that that 
little thing, those few indentured servants being there, was of 
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itaelf sufficient to modify a constitution made by a people ar- 
dently desiring to have a free conetitution ; showing the power 
of the actual presents of the institution of slavery to prevent 
any people, however anxioua to make a free State, from 
making it perfectly so. 

I have been detaining you longer perhaps than I ought 
to do, 

I am in some doubt wlictlicr to introduce another topic upon 
which I could talk awhile. [Cries of " Go on," and " Give 
us it."] It is this, then : Dougiaa'a popular sovereignty, as a 
principle, is simply this r If one man chooses to make a slave 
of another man, neither that man or anyhody else has a 
right to object. Apply it to a government, as he seeks to 
apply it, and it ia this: if in a new territory, into which a 
few people are beginning to enter for the purpose of making 
their homes, they choose to either exclude davery from their 
limits, or to esliiblish it there, however one or the other may 
affect the pereons to be enslaved, or the infinitely greater num- 
ber of persoi.s who are afterward to inhabit that territory, or 
the other members of the family of communities, of which they 
are but an incipient member, or the general head of the &mily 
of Slatea as parent of all — however their action may affect 
one or the other of these, there ia no power or right t« inter- 
fere. That is Douglas's popular sovereignty applied. Now, 
I think that there ia a real pupnlar sovereignty in the world, 
I think a definition of popular aovereignty, in the abetract, 
would be about this — that each man ahall do precisely as bfl 
pleases with himself, and with all those things which exclu- 
sively concern him. Applied in government, this prindple 
would be, that a general government shall do all those thingp 
which pertain to it, and all the local governments shall do pr»- 
tisely as they please in respect to those matteis which exclu- 
Mvely concern them. 

Douglas looks upon slavery as so insignificwit that tlie 
people must decide that question for themselves, and yet th^ 
are not fit to decide who shall be their governor, judge or 
secretary, or who ahall be any of their officers. These are 
vast national matters, in his estimation, but the little matter 
in his estimation is that of planting slavery tlier& That is 
purely of local interest, which nobody shoold be allowad to 
say a word about. 
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Labor is the great source from which nearly all, if not all, 
hnman comforts and necessities are drawn. There is a differ- 
ence of opinion about the elements of labor in society. Some 
men assume that there is a necessary connection between capi- 
tal and labor, and that connection draws within it the whole 
of the labor of the community. They assume that nobody 
works unless capital excites them to work. They begin next 
to consider what is the best way. They say there are but 
two ways ; one is to hire men and to allure them to labor by 
their consent ; the other is to buy the men and drive them to 
ity and that is slavery. Having assumed that, they proceed 
to discuss tlte question of whether the laborers themselves are 
better off in the condition of slaves or of hired laborers, and 
they usually decide that they are better off in the condition of 
slaves. 

In the first place, I say that the whole thing is a mistake. 
That there is a certain relation between capital and labor, I 
admit. That it does exist, and rightfully exist, I think is 
true. That men who are industrious, and sober, and honest 
in the pursuit of their own interests, should after a while ac- 
cumulate capital, and after that should be allowed to enjoy it in 
peace, and also, if they should choose, when they have ac- 
cumulated it, to use it to save themselves from actual labor 
and hire other people to labor for them, is right. In doing so 
they do not wrong the man they employ, for they find men 
who have not of their own land to work upon, or shops to 
work in, and who are benefited by working for others, hired 
laborers, receiving their capital for it. Thus a few men that 
own capital, hire a few others, and these establish the relation 
of capital and labor rightfully. A relation of which I make 
no complaint. But I insist that that relation after all does 
not embrace more than one-eighth of the labor of the country. 

[The speaker proceeded to argue that the hired laborer, 
with his ability to become an employer, must have every pre- 
cedence over him who labors under the inducement of force. 
He continued :] 

I have taken upon myself in the name of some of you to 
say, that we expect upon these principles to ultimately beat 
them. In order to do so, I think we want and must have a 
national policy in regard to the institution of slavery, that ac- 
knowledges a nd deals with that institution as being wrong. 
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-Whoever desires the prevention of the spread of slavery and 
'4tie nali oral izat ion of tha.t institution, jielda all, when lie 
' jiielda to any policy that either recognizes Blavery aa being 
!pgbt, or as being an indifferent thing. Nothing will make 
<you EDccessful but eettinj; up a policy which sLall treat the 
'ifking as being wroDg. When i say this, I do not mean to 
|«ay that this general government )3 charged with the duly of 
[li^reBsing or preventing all the wrongs in the world ; but I do 
'^□k that it is charged with preventing and redressing all 
"wrongs which are wrongs to itself. This government is ex- 
MpreBsly charged with the duty of providing for the general 
I'lrelfare. We believe that the spreailing out and perpetuity 
:ti the institution of slavery impairs the general welfare. Wo 
.'hlieve — nay, we know, that that ia the only thing that haa 
aver threatened llie peqietuity of the Union itself. The 
iffiy thing which has ever menaced the destruction of the 
,i(Ovemment under which we live, is this very thing. To re- 
;^ret« this thing, we think, is providing fur the general welfare. 
[ Vur friends in Kentucky differ from us. We need not make 
ROT argument for them, but we who think it is wrong in all 
; Ma relations, or in some of them at least, must deude as to our 
own actions, and our own course, upon our own juc^ment 

I say that we mu.st not interfere with tlic institution of 
slavery in tbe States where it esists, because the Constitutioa 
forbids it, and the general welfare does not require ua to do so. 
We must not withhold an efficient fugitive slave law because 
tbe Constitution requires us, as I understand it, not to with- 
hold such a law. But we must prevent the out-spreading c^ 
the institution, because neither tbe Constitution nor general 
welfare requires us to extend it. We must prevent the revival 
of the African slave-trade, and the enacting by Congress of a 
territorial slave code. We must prevent each of these ■ 
things being done by either congresses or courts. The peojpl* 
of these United States are the rightful masters of both con- 
gresses and courts, not to overthrow the Constitution, but to 
overthrow the men who pervert the Constitution. 

To do these things we must employ InstrumentalitieB- Wfl 
must hold conventions ; we must adopt platforms, if we con- 
firm to ordinary custom ; we must nominate candidates, aod 
we must carry elections. In all these things, I think that we 
ought to keep in view our real purpose, and in none do any- 
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thing that stands adverse to our purpose. If we shall adopt a 
platfbrm that fails to recognize or express our purpose, or elect 
a man that declares himself inimical to our purpose, we not 
only take nothing by our success, but we tacitly admit that we 
act upon no other principle than a desire to have '^ the loaves 
and fishes," by which, in the end, our apparent success is 
really an injury to us. 

I know that this is very desirable with me, as with every- 
body else, that all the elements of the Opposition shall unite 
in the next Presidential election, and in all future time. lam 
anxious that that should be, but there are things seriously to 
be considered in relation to that matter. If the terms can be 
arranged, I am in favor of the Union. But suppose we shall 
take up some man and put him upon one end or the other of 
the ticket, who declares himself against us in regard to the 
prevention of the spread of slavery — who turns up his nose and 
says he is tired of hearing anything more about it, who is more 
against us than against the enemy, what will be the issue? 
Why, he will get no slave States after all — he has tried that 
already until being beat is the rule for him. If we nominate 
him upon that ground, he will not carry a slave State, and not 
only so, but that portion of our men who are highstrung upon 
the principle we really fight for, will not go for him, and he 
won't get a single electoral vote anywhere, except, perhaps, 
in the State* of Maryland. There is no use in saying to us that 
we are stubborn and obstinate, because we won't do some such 
thing as this. We cannot do it. We cannot get our men to 
vote it. I speak by the card, that we cannot give the State 
of Illinois in such case by fifty thousand. We would be flatter 
down than the '* Negro Democracy" themselves have the heart 
to wish to see us. 

After saying this much, let me say a little on the other side. 
There are plenty of men in the slave States that are altogether 
good enough for me to be either President or Vice-President, 
provided they will profess their sympathy with our purpose, 
and will place themselves on the ground that our men, upon 
principle, can vote for them. There are scores of them, good 
men in their character for intelligence and talent and integrity. 
If such a one will place himself upon the right ground, I am 
for his occupying one place upon the next Republican or Op- 
position ticket. I will heartily go for him. But, unless he 



doea so place bimaeir, I thiuk it a matter of perfect doiucdbb to 
. attempt to bring about a unioQ upon any other basis ; that if 
a union be made, the elements will scatt^ eo that there can be 
no fucceee for such a ticket, nor anything like success. The 
I good old maxims of the Bible are applicable, and truly appli- 
cable, to human affairs; and ia Ihis, as in other things, we 
may Bay here, that he who is not for us is against us ; he who 
gBthereth not with us scattereth. I should be glttd to liave 
Aome of the many good, and able, and noble men of tbc South 
to place themselves where we can confer upon them the high 
honor of an election upon one or the other end of our ticket. 
It would do my soul good to do that tbiog. It would enable 
OS to teAch them tbul, inasmuch as we select one of their own 
Tuimber to caiTy out our principles, wc ore free from the charge 
.''that we mean more tban we say. 

But, my Iriends, I have delJiinod you much longer than I 
erpected to do. I believe I may do myseli'llie compliment to 
•ay that you have stayed and heard me with great patience, 
for which I return you my most sincere thanks. 

-B-i. - ■--::. .-,di Ei U!\yf 



SPEECH OF MK. LINCOLN, 
At the Coopeb Institutb, New-York, Fehvaiy 27, 1660. 
Mr. President and Feux)w-Citizems of Ifew-YoBK : 
The facts with which I shall deal this evening are mainly old 
and familiar ; nor is there anything new in the general hm I 
shall make of them. If there shall be any novelty, it will be 
Id the mode of presenting the facts, and the infeorenceti and 
observations following that presentation. 

In his speech, last autumn, at Columbus, Ohio, as reported 
in The New-York Times, Senator Douglas said ; 

" Our fathers, when they framed the govemnent under 
which we live, understoodthisquestion justaswellas, andevan 
better than, we do now." 

I fully endorse this, and I adopt it as a text for thia Re- 
course. I BO adopt it because it furnishes a ^odse and an 
agreed starting point for a discusuon between B^nblicans and 
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that wing of the Democracy headed hy Senator Douglas. It 
amply leaves the inquiry: '^What was the understanding 
those fathers had of the question mentioned ?" 

What is the frame of government under which we live 1 

The answer must be : '^ The Constitution of the United 
States." That Constitution consists of the original, framed in 
1787 (and under which the present government first went into 
operationX and twelve subsequently framed amendments, the 
first ten of which were framed in 1789. 

Who were our fathers that framed the Constitution 1 I 
suppose the ^ thirty-nine" who signed the original instrument 
may be fairly called our fathers who framed that part of the 
present government. It is almost exactly true to say they 
framed it^ and it is altogether true to say they &irly repre- 
sented the opinion and sentiment of the whole nation at that 
time. Their names, being familiar to nearly all, and accessi- 
ble to quite aU, need not now be repeated. 

I take these ^'thirty-nine," for the present, as being 
'< our fathers who framed the government under which we 
live." 

What is the question which, according to the text, those 
fathers understood just as well, and even betier than we do 
now t 

It is this : Does the proper division of local from federal 
authority, or anything in the Constitution, forbid our federal 
government to control as to slavery in our federal terri- 
tories? 

Upon this, Douglas holds the affirmative, and Republicans 
the negative. This affirmative and denial form an issue ; and 
this issue — tliis question — is precisely what the text declares 
our fathers understood better than we. 

Let us now inquire whether the " thirty-nine," or any of 
them, ever acted upon this question ; and if they did, how 
they acted upon it — how they expressed that better under- 
standing. 

In 1784 — three years before the Constitution — the United 
States then owning the Northwestern Territory, and no other — 
the Congress of the Confederation had before them the ques- 
tion of prohibiting slavery in that territory ; and four of the 
" thirty-nine" who afterward framed the Constitution were in 
that Congress, and voted on that question. Of these, Roger 
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.fihermftn, Thomas Miffliu, and Hugli WilliamBon, voted for 
^e proUibitioD — thus sbowiog tbtit, in their understanding, no 
,line dividing local troai federal authority, nor anything else, 
properly forbade the federal government to control as to 
Wavery in federal territory. The other of the four — James 
WcHenry — voted against the prohibition, showing that, for 
^•oma cause, he thought it improper to vote for it. 

In 1787, still before the ConBlitution, but while the Con- 

C^ion was in session framing it, and while the northwestern 
itory still was the only territory owned by the United 
l^tBtes — the same question of prohibiting slavery in the terii- 
tOfy f^ain came before the Congress of the Confederation ; 
Bud three more of the " thirty-nine" who afterward signed tlie 
■Conslitulion, were in that Congress, and voted on the qaea- 
tion. They were William Blount, Wiiliam Few, and Abra- 
fesm Baldwin ; and they aU voted for the prohibition — thui 
lowing that, in their understanding, no line dividing local 
;^m federal authority, nor anything else, properly forbids the 
ibderol government to control as to slavery in federal tarri- 
tory. This lime the prohibition became a law, being part of 
yrhat is now well known as the Ordinance of '87. 

The question of federal control of slavery in the territories, 
Mems not to have been directly before the Oonventioa which 
framed the ori^nal Constitution ; and hence ic is not recorded 
that the " thirty-nine" or any of them, while engaged on that 
instrument, expressed any opinion on that precise questioa. 
In 1769, by the first Congress which sat under the CtHWI'- 
tution, an act was passed to enforce the Ordinance of 'S7, 
including the prohibition of slavery in the northwestern tBr- 
ritory. The bill for this act was reported by one of die 
" thirty-nine," Thomas Fit^simmons, then a monber of the 
House of Representatives from Pennsylvania. It went through 
all its stages without a word of opposition, and finally pasMd 
both branches without yeas and nays, which is equivalent te 
a unanimous passage. In this Congress there were aixt«enof 
the " thirty-nine" fathers who framed the originAl Constito- 
tion. They were John Langdon, Nicholas Gilman, Wm. St 
Johnson, Boger Sherman, Kobert Morris, Thos. Fitiuminoiu^ 
William Few, Abraham Baldwin, Kufus King, William Pat- 
terson, George Clymer, Bichard Bassetl, George Reed, Fiercw 
Butler, Daniel Carroll, James Madison. 
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This shows that, in their understanding, no line dividing lo- 
cal from federal authority, nor anything in the Constitution, 
properly forbade Congress to prohibit slavery in the federal 
territory ; else both their fidelity to correct principle, and their 
oath to support the Constitution, would have constrained them 
to oppose the prohibition. 

A^^n, Grcorge Washington, another of the ** thirty-nine," 
was then President of the United States, and, as such, ap- 
proved and signed the bill, thus completing its validity as a 
law, and thus showing that, in his understanding, no line divi- 
ding local from federal authority, nor anything in the Consti- 
tution, forbade the federal government to control as to 
slavery in federal territory. 

No great while after the adoption of the original Constitu- 
tion, North Carolina ceded to the federal government the 
country now constituting the State of Tennessee ; and a few 
years later Georgia ceded that which now constitutes the 
States of Mississippi and Alabama. In both deeds of cession 
it wasr made a condition by the ceding States that the feder- 
al government should not prohibit slavery in tho^ ceded coun- 
try. Besides this, slavery was then actually in the ceded 
country. Under these circumstances, Congress, on taking 
charge of these countries, did not absolutely prohibit slavery 
within them. But they did not interfere with it — take con- 
trol of it — even there, to a certain extent. In 1798, Con- 
gress organized the territory of Mississippi. In the act of or- 
ganization they prohibited the bringing of slaves into the ter- 
ritory, from any place without the United States, by fine, and 
giving freedom to slaves so brought. This act passed both 
branches of Congress without yeas and nays. In that Con- 
gress were three of the " thirty-nine" who framed the original 
Constitution. They were John Langdon, George Read, and 
Abraham Baldwin. They all, probably, voted for it. Cer- 
tainly they would have placed their opposition to it upon rec- 
ord, if, in their understanding, any line dividing local from 
fi.*deral authority, or anything in the Constitution, properly 
forbade the federal government to control as to slavery in fed- 
eral territory. 

In 1803, the federal government purchased the Louisiana 
country. Our former territorial acquisitions came from cer- 
tain of our own States ; but this Louisiana country was ac- 



t from & foreign nation. In 1804, Congresa gave a 
' ' 1 oi^nization to that part of it which now consti- 
tOtflS tt» gtat« af Louisiana. Now-Orleana, lying within that 
part, «M an old and comparatively large city. There ivere 
dlUr 'Mbsiderablo towns and settlements, and slavery was 
aktMrfvely and thoronghly intemiingled with the people. 
OMpVM did not, in the territorial act, prohibit slavery ; 
bMtti^did interfere with it — take control of it — in a more 
HMcM-and extensive way than they did in the case of Miasis- 

r; He substance of the provision therein made, in rela- 
I9 riaves was : 
'^VML-'That no staves should bo imported into the territory 
from foreign parts. 

' AuMii. That no slave should be carried into it who hod 
Inw tiuuerted into the United Stat«B since the first day of May, 

'■,'7itrA That no slave should be carried into it, except by 
Ibfe MnM, aod for his own use as a settler ; the penalty in all 
dit>4Mnt, being a fine upon the violator of the law, and &ee- 
itm^ttmte slave. 

TKb «t also was passed without yeas and nays. In tb? 
Oongresa which passed it, there were two of the " thirty- 
nine." They were Abraham lialdwin and Jonathan Dayton. 
As stated in the case of Mississippi, it is probable they both 
TOtod for it. They would not have allowed it to passwitliout 
recording their opposition to it, if, in their underalandtng, it 
violated either the line proper dividing local from federal au- 
thority or any provision of the Constitution. 

In 18I9-'20, eame and passed the Missouri question. Maay 
votes were taken, by yeas and nayn, in both branches of Con- 
gress, upon the various phases of the general question. Two 
of the " thirty-nine" — Kufus King and Charles Pinckney^— 
were members of that Congress. Mr. King steadily voted for 
slavery prohibition and against all compromises, while Mr. 
Finckney as steadily voted against slavery prohibition and 
against all compromises. By this Mr. King showed that^ in 
his nnderstanding, no line dividing local from tedsral KQthoT- 
ity, nor anything in the Conslitution, was violated by Congress 
prohibitiDg slavery in federal territory ; while Mr. Pincfaiey, 
by his votes, showed tliat in his understand in); there was somo 
suScieat reason for oppoang such prohibition in that cue- 
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The cases I haye mentioned are the only acts of the *^ thirty- 
oine," or of any of them, upon the direct issue, which I have 
been able to discover. 

To enumerate the persons who thus acted as being four in 
1784, three in 1787, seventeen in 1789, three in 1798, two 
in 1804, and two in 1819-20— there would be thirty-one of 
them. But this would be counting John Langdon, Roger 
Sherman, William Few, Rufus King, and George Read, each 
twice, and Abraham Baldwin four times. The true number 
of those of the '' thirty-nine" whom I have shown to have 
acted upon the question, which, by the text they understood 
better than we, is twenty-three, leaving sixteen not shown to 
have acted upon it in any way. 

Here, then, we have twenty-three out of our " thirty-nine" 
fathers who framed the government under which we live, who 
have, upon their official responsibility and their corporal oaths, 
acted upon the very question which the text affirms they 
'* understood just as well, and even better than we do now ;" 
and twenty-one of them — ^a dear majority of the whole 
** thirty-nine" — so acting upon it as to make them guilty of 
gross political impropriety, and wilful peijury, if, in their 
understanding, any proper division between local and federal 
authority, or anything in the Constitution they had made 
themselves and sworn to support, forbade the federal govern- 
ment to control as to slavery in the federal territories. Thus 
the twenty one acted ; and as actions speak louder than words, 
so actions under such responsibility speak still louder. 

Two of the twenty- three voted against Congressional pro- 
hibition of slavery in the federal territories, in the instances in 
which they acted upon the question. But for what reasons 
they so voted is not known. They may have done so be- 
cause they thought a proper division of local from federal 
authority, or some provision or principle of the Constitution, 
stood in the way ; or they may, without any such question, 
have voted against the prohibition on what appeared to them 
to be sufficient grounds of expediency. No one who has 
sworn to support the Constitution can conscientiously vote 
for what he understands to be an constitutional measure, 
however expedient he may think it ; but one may and ought 
to vote against a measure which he deems unconstitutional, if, 
at the same time, he deems it inexpedient. It, there- 
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fore, would be unaafo to Bet down even the two who voted 
BgBinst the proliibition, aa having done so becauae, in iJieir 
underBtaniling, any proper division of local from federal an- 
thority, or anything in the Constitution, forbade the fedenil 
government to control as to Hlaveiy in federal territory. 

The remaining sixteen of the " thirty-nine," »a far as I have 
discovered, have left no record of their understanding upon the 
direct question of federal control of slavery in tlie federal ter- 
ritories. Hat there is much reason tc believe that their 
understanding upon that question would not have appeared 
diffei'ent from that of their twenty-three compeerB, had it been 
manifested at all. 

For the purpose of adhering rigidly lo the text, I have pur- 
posely omitted whatever understanding may have been mani- 
fested, by any person, however distinguished, other than the 
thirty-nine fiithere who framed the original Constitution ; and, 
for the same reason, I have also omitted whatever under- 
Ftftiiding may have been manifested by any of the '■ thirty- 
nine" even, on any other phase of the general question of 
(Javery, If we should look into their acta and declarationa 
on those olher phases, as the foreign slave-trade, and the 
moriilily and policy of alaveiy generally, it would appear to us 
that on the direct question of federal control of slavoy in fed- 
eral territories, the sixteen, if they had acted at aU, wooM 
probably have acted just as the twenty-three did. Among that 
Mxteen were several of the most noted snti-slaveij men of 
those times — as Dr. Franklin, Alexander Hamillon, oad 
Gouvcrneur Morris — while thra^ waa not one now known to 
have been otherwise, unless it may be John S at ledge, ' of 
South Carolina. 

The sum of the whole is, that of our " thirty-nine" JatiieK 
who framed the original Constitution, twenty-one — a clear 
miyority of the whole — certainly nnderstood that no |tr(q>er 
division of local from federal authority, nor any part of -Iba 
Constitution, forbade the federal government to control slavwy 
in the federal territories, while all the rest probabfy had Iba 
same nnderstanding. Such, unquestionably, was the undar- 
Btanding of our fathers who framed the original Constitntion ; 
and the text affirms that they understood the qaeatuMi better 
than we. 

But, so far, I have been considering the underatui^ng of 
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the qaestion manifested by the framere of the original Consti- 
tation* In and by the original infltrumcnt, a mode was pro- 
▼ided for amending it ; and, as I have already stated, the 
present frame of government under which we live consists of 
that original, and twelve amendatory articles framed and 
adopted since. Those who now insist that federal control of 
slavery in federal territories violates the Constitution, point us 
to the provisions which they suppose it thus violates ; and, as 
I andmtand, they all fix upon provisions in these amendatory 
aiiicleB, and not in the original instrument. The Supreme 
Court, in the Dred Scott case, plant themselves upon the fifth 
amendment, which provides that '^ no person shall be deprived 
of property without due process of law ;" while Senator 
Douglas and his peculiar adherents plant themselves upon the 
teath amendment, providing that '^ the powers not granted by 
the Constitution are reserved to the States respectively, and to 
the people." 

Now, it so happens that these amendments were framed by 
the first Ccmgress which sat under the Constitution — the idem- 
tical Congress which passed the act already mentioned, 
enforcing the prohibition of slavery in the northwestern terri- 
tory. Not only was it the same Congress, but they were the 
identical, same individual men who, at the same session, and 
at the same time within the session, had under consideration, 
and in progress toward maturity, these constitutional amend- 
ments, and this act prohibiting slavery in all the territory the 
nation then owned. The constitutional amendments were 
introduced before, and passed after the act enforcing the 
Ordinance of '87 ; so that during the whole pendency of the 
act to enforce^^he Ordinance, the constitutional amendments 
were also pending. 

That Congress, consisting in all of seventy-six members, in- 
duding sixteen of the framers of the original Constitution, as 
before stated, were pre-eminently our fathers who framed that 
part of the government under which we live, which is now 
claimed as forbidding the federal government to control slaveiy 
in the federal territories. 

It is not a little presumptuous in any one at this day to 
afl&rm that the two things which that Congress deliberately 
framed and carried to maturity at the same time, are abso- 
lutely inconsistent with each other ? And does not such affir- 
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tflwr »grMttiiW|fipwii Umi mum liiottth^ that ;liife»iiiPilwijai 
llMil;i»»liii6fl att^ged to be inoonnifettat ■adcpitoed #li>ithiw 
llMJ'Md^ wene faeooiriitoiit better tluui i P O M imtteg ^^jfauHMl 
lrib»4db»Mthfl*tbey aieiiiemBHitMi^ ^ :!; • ii^ui «,nUi ^lU 
'. A at mmif mbiommme thA ikm ^^m^ifi^uuRMmm&t nt 
Hm mifgami OmuH^Maxm, aad th» wmrmtfimL ieewtbiiii 9fMm 
QamMttM m whidbiifeMsed the eaMndiiMniR tiioMDit luirwtrrirrii 
g#Sri #0 'Oerleblgr ImdiMk thoee wb» iMgr >ii)& AMj4Maidl 
>o<rjhlhwii wh»,6mBMi the govereoMiUiB M^ft^iiiAlfliUjiiMi 
Bv»»** Aj/A^m B9mnBing, l^sfy .wj watu Uf alwiiislWt flnpf 
«l«^ tl^m 0^9 ift ^ whole iift^ deelftrieirilHit^ildnHi^ 

{ly^ior «Dy pevi of tto Ckmetitotioi^ fi^M^ 
ORMMBt to ecmtiol M to filalirttr^ ik l&OilUevil 4«nitt<^^ 
I ge « step furthoEw I defy m^ ime to eboir tifaAl:4em^Hri9g[ 
Mil in tlie whole world erer did, pnoat tothebffflitmiig^-qitiwi 
{liMMit OMituiy {and I lal^idBMst eej piiir teiiibitiiigkiMi^if 
of the ket half <^ the present eeaaHmy^titM^mmM^M Ui 
VHiHpttwdlo&wij pc^or ^tinkMi of loead^tem JWiiwil nutibf » 
kjr» or a&7 part c^ the Constitodon, f<MPbade-the federal ~gOi«^ 
eminent to control as to slavery in the federal territories. To 
those who now so declare, I give, not only ^' our fathers who 
framed the government under which we live," but ynth them 
all other living men within the century in which it wasfiramed, 
among whom to search, and they shall not he able to find the 
evidence of a single man agreeing with them. 

Now, and here, let me guard a little against being misun* 
derstood. I do not mean to say we are bound to follow imt 
plicitly in whatever our fathers did. To do so, would be to 
discard all the lights of current experience — to reject all prog** 
reas — ^all improvement What I do say Is, that if we would 
supplant the opinions and policy of our fathers in any case, ^we 
should do so upon evidence so conclusive, and argument so 
clear, that even their great authority, fairly considered and 
weighed, cannot stand ; and most surely not in a case whereof 
we ourselves declare they understood the question better than 
we. 

If any man, at this day, sincerely believes that a prop^ 
division of local from federal authority, or any part of the 
Constitution, forbids the federal government to eontrcd as lo 
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tflayery in the federal territories, he is right to say so, and to 
enforee his position by all truthful evidence and Mr argument 
which he can. But he has no right to mislead others, who 
have less access to history and less leisure to study it, into 
the false belief that *' our lathers who framed the government 
undor which we live," were of the same opinion — ^thus substi- 
tuting £Edsehood and deception for truthful evidence and fair 
argument. If any man at this day sincerely believes '* our 
fiuhers, who firamed the government under which we live," 
used and applied principles, in other cases, which ought to 
have led them to understand that a proper division of local 
from federal authority or some part of the Constitution, forbids 
the federal government to control as to slavery in the federal 
territories, he is right to say so. But he should, at the same 
time, brave the responsibility of declaring that, in his opinion, 
he understands their principles better than they did them- 
selves ; and especially should he not shirk that responsibility 
by asserting that they '^ understood the question just as well, 
and even better, than we do now." 

Bat enough. Let all who believe that ^^ our fathers, who 
framed the government under which we live, understood this 
question just as well, and even better than we do now," speak 
as they spoke, and act as they acted upon it. This is all lie- 
pnblicans ask — all Kepublicans desire — in relation to slavery. 
As those fathers marked it, so let it be again marked, as an 
evil not to be extended, but to be tolerated and protected only 
because of, and so far as its actual presence among us makes 
that toleration and protection a necessity. Let all the guaran- 
tees those fathers gave it, be, not grudgingly, but fully and 
fairly maintained. For this kepublicans contend, and with 
this, so far as I know or believe, they will be content. 

And now, if they would listen — as I suppose they will not 
—I would address a few words to the Southern people. 

I would say to them : You consider yourselves a reasonable 
and a just people ; and I consider that in the general qualities 
of reason and justice you are not inferior to any other people. 
Still, when you speak of us Republicans, you do so only to de- 
nounce us as reptiles, or, at the best, as no better than out- 
laws. Yoii will grant a hearing to pirates or murderers, but 
nothing like it to ''Black Republicans." In all your conten- 
tions with one another, each of you deems an unconditional 
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conilemnation of " Black Kepublicaniam" 03 the first lliing to 
be attended to. Indeed, such, condemnation of us seems to be 
en indispoDsable pre-requisite — bcenso, bo to speak — among 
you to be admitted or permitted to speak at all. 

Kow, can you, or not, be prevailed upon to pause and to 
consider wbelber tbia is quita just to ua, or even to your- 
Bolves? 

Bring forward your charges and KpeeiScations, and then be 
patient long enough to bear ua deny or justify. 

You say we are sectional. We deny it. That makes an 
issue ; and the burden of proof is upon you. Tou produce 
your proof; and what is it? Why, that our party has no 
exjateace in your section — gets no votes in your section. The 
fact is substantiaUy true ; but docs it prove the issue! If it 
does, then in case we should, without chang'B of principle, be- 
gin to get votes in your section, we should thereby cease to be 
sectional. Tou cannot escape this conclusion ; and yet, are 
you willing to abide by it 1 If you are, you will probably 
soon find that we have ceased to be sectional, for we sball get 
votes in your aeclion this very year. Tou will then begin to 
discover, as the truth plainly ia, that your proof does not tonch 
the issue. The fact that we get no votes in your section is a 
fact of your making, and not of ours. And if there be fault 
in that fiict, that fault is primarily youre, and remains bo until 
you sbow that we repel you by some wrong principle or prac- 
tice. If we do repel you by any wrong principle or practice, 
the £tuU is ours ; but this brings you to where you ought to 
have started — to the diacussion of the right or wrong of our 
piinciple. If our principle^ put in practice, would wrong 
your section for the ben^t of ours, or for any other object, 
then our principle, and we with it, are sectional, and are justly 
opposed and denounced as such. Meet us, then, on the ques- 
tion of whether our principle, put in practice, would wrong 
your section ; and so meet it as if it were possible that some- 
thing may be said on our side. Do you accept the challenge 1 
No t Then you really belieye that the principle which our 
fathers who framed the government under which we live 
thought so clearly right as to adopt it, and endorse it again and 
again, upon their official oaths, is, in &ct so clearly wrong as 
to demand your condetonution without a moment's con- 
uduralion. 
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Some of 70a delight to flaunt in our faces the warning 
against sectional parties given by Washington in his Farewell 
Address. Less than eight years before Washington gave that 
warning, he had, as President of the United States, approved 
and signed an act of Congress enforcing the prohibition of 
slavery in the northwestern territory, which act embodied the 
policy of the government upon that subject, up to and at the 
very moment he penned that warning ; and about one year 
after he penned it he wrote Lafayette that he considered that 
prohibition a wise measure, expressing in the same connection 
his hope that we should some time have a confederacy of free 
States. 

Bearing this in mind, and seeing that sectionalism has since 
arisen upon this same subject, is that warning a weapon in 
your hands against us, or in our hands against you ? Could 
Washington himself speak, would he cast the blame of that 
sectionalism upon us, who sustain his policy, or upon you who 
repudiate it 1 We respect that warning of Washington, and 
we commend it to you, together with his example pointing to 
the right application of it. 

But you say you are conservative— eminently conservative 
— while we are revolutionary, destructive, or something of the 
sort. What is conservatism t Is it not adherence to the old 
and tried, against the new and untried ? We stick to, con- 
tend for, the identical old policy on the point in controversy 
which was adopted by our fathers who framed the govern- 
ment under which we live ; while you with one accord reject, 
and scout, and spit upon that old policy, and insist upon sub- 
stituting something new. True, you disagree among your- 
selves as to what that substitute shall be. You have con- 
siderable variety of new propositions and plans, but you are 
unanimous in rejecting and denouncing the old policy of the 
fathers. Some of you are for reviving the foreign slave-trade ; 
some for a Congressional slave-code for the territories ; some 
for Congress forbidding the territories to prohibit slavery 
within their limits ; some for maintaining slavery in the terri- 
tories through the judiciary ; some for the " gurreat pur- 
rinciple" that " if one man would enslave another, no third 
man should object," fantastically called " popular sovereignty ;" 
but never a man among you in favor of federal prohibition of 
slavery in federal territories, according to the practice of our 
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one of your various plans can show a pr M nhM t 'ar ill mitm^lt 
' la tlie century mliiin nliicb our govemBiM»larij||liiBlwiii flap 

,t£der, then, whether your cluim of ot ** ■^"' ^ 

' telves, and your charge of dcstructiw 

bapcd on the moat clear and stable fouada ti onfc'i-. 
Again, you say we have made the id 

{)rominent than it formerly was. Wa -dttyiafc'iJ 
'that it is more prominent, but we deayAaifimiM 
' It was not we, but you, who discarded ^-jcU IfatigfaaSiAi 
L^&thers. Wo resisted, and still resist. ■ ya«r-tmipyMi«>»Hi|d 

thence comes tlie greater prominence of ^■n«n|ti«hn HEfm^ 

"■you have that question reduced to its ft ---^---— -- 

'^ Go back to that old policy. What haB I 

'■imder the aame conditions. If you wo 

the old times, re-adopt Ihe precepts 

'-'■' Itn eluaga Ihtt we ttir np iBgrnrectioiaiiiMitiia jtui lUin, 
•:W« daqr it; and what it yoor practfl. .Bi^tiril Bentr' 
'Jolui^Bacownll John &owii was no B^aUEmn^JM pta 
/Wm faOed to .unpUcMs k di^e Bepnblicdn in ^lia'fi^ipH'i 
Vtarry enterprise. If any member of our party is gttUty in 
that matter, you know it or you io not know it. If yoo do 
know it, you are inexcusable to not designate the man, and 
prove the fact. If you do not know it, you are inexcusable 
to asaert it, and especially to persist in the assertion after yon 
have tried and failed to make the proof. Tou need not be 
told that persisting in a charge which one does not know to 
be tme, is simply malicious slander. 

Some of you admit that no Republican designedly aided or 
' encourc^ed the Harper's Ferry a^ir ; but still insist that our 
doctrines and declarations necessarily lead to such reeults. 
We do not believe iL We know we hold to no doctrine, and 
make no declarations, which were not held to and made by 
our fathers who framed the government under which we live. 
Yon never dealt fairly by us in this affair. When it oc- 
curred, some important Slate elections were near at hand, and 
yon were in evident glee with the belief that, by chaipag the 
tiame upon ns, you could get an advantage of ns in those 
elections. The elections came, and your expeotations were 
not quite fulfilled. Every BepuUican man knew that, as to 
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himself at least, your charge was a slander, and he was not 
much inclined by it to cast his vote in your favor. Bepubli- 
can doctrines and declarations are accompanied with a con- 
tinual protest against any interference whatever with your 
slaves, or with* you about your slaves. Surely, this does not 
encourage them to revolt. True, we do, in common with our 
Others, who framed the government under which we live, de- 
dare our belief that slavery is wrong ; but the slaves do not 
hear ns declare even this. For anything we say or do, the 
slaves wonld scarcely know there is a Republican party. I 
believe they would not, in fact, generally know it but for 
your misrepresentations of us, in their hearing. In your 
political contests among yourselves, each faction charges the 
other with sympathy with black republicanism ; and 'then, to 
give point to the charge, defines black republicanism to simply 
be insurrection, blood and thunder among the slaves. 

Slave insurrections are no more common now than they 
were before the Republican party was organized. What in- 
duced the Southampton insurrection, twenty-eight years ago, 
in which, at least, three times as many lives were lost as at 
Harper's Ferry I You can scarcely stretch your very elastio 
fancy to the conclusion that Southampton was got up by black 
republicanism. In the pcesent state of things in the United 
States, I do not think a general, ar even a very extensive 
slave insurrection, is possible. The indispensable concert of 
action cannot be attained. The slaves have no means of 
rapid communication j nor can incendiary free men, black or 
white, supply it. The explosive materials are everywhere in 
parcels ; but there neither are, nor can be supplied, the indis- 
pensable connecting trains. 

Much is said by Southern people about the affection of 
slaves for their masters and mistresses ; and a part of it, at 
leaAt, is true. A plot for an uprising could scarcely be de- 
vised and communicated to twenty individuals before some 
one of them, to save the life of a favorite master or mistress, 
would divulge it. This is the rule ; and the slave revolution 
in Hayti was not an exception to it, but a case occurring 
under peculiar circumstances. The gunpowder-plot of British 
history, though not connected with slaves, was more in point. 
In that case, only about twenty were admitted to the secret ; 
and yet one of them, in his anxiety to save a friend, betrayed 



Aaplot to that friend, and, by consequence, averted the 
r - cslamUj. Occasional poisonings from tbe kitchen, and open 
'^ or stealthy assasai nations in the field, and local revolts ex- 
^ tending to a score or bo, 'wili continue to occur as the natural 
i' results of titiveey ; hut no general insurrection of slaves, as I 
r ■ think, can happen in this country for a long time. Whoever 
much fears, or much hopes, for such an eicnt, will be alike 
disappointed. 

In the language of Mr. Jefferson, uttered many years ago, 

- " It is still in our power tc direct the process of emancipa- 

I tion and deportation, peaceably, and in such slow degrees, as 

. that the evil will wear ofi* insensibly ; and their places be, pan 

paseu, tiUed up by free white laborers. If, on the contrary, 

it is left to force itself on, human nature must shudder at the 

^ynmvDt.held up." , , :j,j ,(,,(|- 

' "Su. JflfforKm did not mean to saj^norda jitut ^BtWHW 

^. tf. WM p dpation is In the federal mreMnmonLj^ mi^>ff 

'W(0ri*; »d, ■■ to the power ot tamtaaaiVfti^ m^fk^ 

i«|* dbnbttiang etfttee 011I7. „,,ijlj 

ThO federal mirmmmt, hoirevw,.f*..i|e,UNWt^,^ uw 
:|H * W ttC lOBtaui^ the extenNon rftfce -iailit i ii i i m tl J >q 
'power to insure that a Riave insurrection shall never occur on 
any American soil which is now tree from slavery. 

John Brown's effort wai peculiar. It was not a slave in- 
Burrection. It was an attempt by white men to get up a 
revolt among slaves, in which the slaves refused to participate. 
In feet, it was 60 absurd that the slaves, with all their ig- 
norance, saw plainly enough it could not succeed. That 
afiair, in its philosophy, corresponds with tbe many attempts, 
related in history, at the assassination of kings and emperora. 
An enthusiast broods over the oppression of a people till he 
fancies himself commissioned by Heaven to liberate them. 
He ventures the attempt, which ends in little else than ia bin 
own execution. Orsini'a attempt on Louis Napoleon, and 
John Brown's attempt at Harper's Ferry, were, in their phi- 
losophy, precisely the aame. The eagerness to cast blame 00 
old Ei^land in the one case, and oa New England in the 
other, does not dbprove the sameness of tbe two tilings. 

And how much would it avail you, if yon could, by 
the use of John Brown, Helper's book, and tlie Jike, break up 
the Bepublican organization I Human action can be nodlfied 
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to some extent, but human nature cannot be changed. There 
IB a judgment and a feeling against slayerj in this nation, 
which cast at least a million and a half of votes. You cannot 
destroy that judgment and feeling — that sentiment — hj break- 
ing up the political organization which rallies around it* You 
can scarcely scatter and disperse an army which has been 
formed into order in the face of your heaviest fire, but if you 
could, how much would you gain by forcing the sentiment 
which created it out of the peaceful channel of the ballot- 
box, into some other channel f What would that other chan- 
nel probably be? Would the number of John Browns be 
lessened or enlai^ed by the operation ? 

But you will break up the Union rather than submit to a 
denial of your constitutional rights. 

That has a somewhat reckless sound ; but it would be pal- 
liated, if not fully justified, were we proposing, by the mere 
force of numbers, to deprive you of some right, plainly written 
down in the Constitution. But we are proposing no such 
thing. 

When you make these declarations, you have a spedfic and 
well-understood allusion to an assumed constitutional right 
of yours to take slaves into the federal territories, and to hold 
them there as property. But no such right is specifically 
written in the Constitution. That instrument is literally 
silent about any such right. We, on the contrary, deny that 
such a right has any existence in the Constitution, even by 
implication. 

Your purpose, then, plainly stated, is, that you will destroy 
the government, unless you be allowed to construe and en- 
force the Constitution as you please, on all points in dispute 
between you and us. You will rule or ruin in all events. 

This, plainly stated, is your language to us. Perhaps you 
will say the Supreme Court has decided the disputed constitu- 
tional question in your favor. Not quite so. But waiving 
the lawyer's distinction between dictum and decision, the 
courts have decided the question for you in a sort of way. 
The courts have substantially ?aid, it is your constitutional 
right to take slaves into the federal territories, and to hold 
them there as property. 

When I say the decision was made in a sort of way, I mean 
it was made in a divided court by a bare majority of the 
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^fudges, and they not quite Bgreeing with one another in tlie 
reasons for making it ; that it is so made as that its avowed 
eupporters disagree with one another about its meaning, and 
that it was maiiilj batted upon a mistaken statement of fact — 
the statement in the opinicn that " the right of property in a 
slave is distinctly and espi-easly affirmed in the Constitution." 

An inspection of the Constitution will show that the right 
(>f property in a slare ia not distinctly and expressly aJErmed 
in it. Bear in mind the Judges do not pledge their judi(iial 
opinion that Buch right is impliedly affirmed in the Constitu-- 
tjon ; but they pledge their veracity that it is distinctly and 
expressly affirmed there — " distinctly" that is, not mingled 
with anything else — " expressly" that is, in words meaning 
just that, without the aid of any inference, and Eusceptible of 
no other meaning. 

If they had only pledged their judicial opinion that such 
right is atrirmed in the instrument hy implication, it would be 
open to others to show that neither the word "slave" nor 
'' slavery" is to be found in the Constitution, nor the word 
" property" even, in any connection with language alluding 
to the things slave, or slavery, and that wherever in that in- 
Btrumeut the stave is alluded to, he is called a " person ;" and 
wherever his master'a legal riglit in relation to him in alluded 
lo, it is spoken of as " service or labor due," as a " debt" pay- 
able in service or labor. Also, it would be open to show, by 
contemporaneous history, that this mode of aUuding to slaves 
and slavery, instead of speaking of them, was employed on 
purpose to exclude from the Constitution the idea that there 
could be property in man. 

To ehow all this ia easy and certain. 

When this obvious mistake of the Judges shall be brought 
to their notice, is it not reasonable to expect that th^ will 
withdraw the mistaken statement, and reconsider the condu- 
aion based upon it t 

And then it is to be remembered that *' our fathers, who 
framed the government under wbicli we live*' — Uie men who 
made the Constitution — decided this same constitutional ques- 
tion ia our favor, long ago — decided it without a divirion 
among themselves, when making the decision ; without divis- 
ion among themselves about the meaning of it after k was 
made, and so far as any evidence is left, without basing rt 
upon any mistaken statement of facts. 
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Under all these circumstaQces, do you really fed yoonelYes 
joBtified to hreak up this government, unless such a court de- 
cision as yours is shall be at once submitted to as a condusiye 
and final rule of political action ? 

But you will not abide the election of a Bepublican Presi- 
dent. In that supposed event, you say, you will destroy the 
Union ; and then, you say, the great crime of having de- 
stroyed it will bo upon us I 

That is cool. A highwayman holds a pistol to my ear, and 
mutters through his teeth, ^< Stand and deliver, or I shall kill 
you, and then you will be a murderer !" 

To be sure, what the robber demanded of me — ^my money 
o— was my own ; and I had a clear right to keep it ; but it 
was no more my own than my vote is my own ; and the threat 
of death to me, to extort my money, and the threat of de- 
struction to the Union, to extort my vote, can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished in prindple. 

A few words now to Hepublicans. It is exceedingly de- 
sirable that all parts of this great confederacy shall be at peace, 
and in harmony, one with another. Let us Bepublicans do 
our part to have it so. Even though much provoked, let us 
do nothing through passion and ill temper. Even though the 
Southern people will not so much as listen to us, let us calmly 
consider their demands, and yield to them if, in our deliberate 
view of our duty, we possibly can. Judging by all they say 
and do, and by the subject and nature of their controversy 
with us, let us determine, if we can, what will satisfy them 1 

Will they bo satisfied if the territories be unconditionally 
surrendered to them ? We know they will not. In all their 
present complaints against us, the territories are scarcely men- 
tioned. Invasions and insurrections are the rage now. Will 
it satisfy them if, in the future, we have nothing to do with 
invasions and insurrections t We know it will not. We so 
know because we know we never had an3rthing to do with in- 
vasions and insurrections ; and yet this total abstaining does 
not exempt us from the charge and the denunciation. 

The question recurs, what will satisfy them 1 Simply this : 
We must not only let them alone, but we must, somehow, 
convince them that we do let them alone. This, we know by 
experience, is n% easy task. We have been so trying to con- 
vince them, from the very beginning of our organization, but 
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with no 9UCC08B. In all our ptntfomiB and speeches we have 
constantly protested our purpose to let them alone ; hut this 
has had no tendency to convince them. Alike unavailing to 
convince them is the fuct that they have never detected a man 
of as in any attempt to disturb them. 

These natural, and apparently adequate means all fulling, 
what will couvince Ihcmt Thi.i, and this only : cease to call 
slavery wrong, and join them in calling it right. And this 
must be done Ihorougtily — done in acts as well as in viorda. 
Silence will not bo tolerated — we muEt place ourselves avow- 
edly with them. Douglas's new sedition law must be enacted 
and enforced, suppressing all declarations that slavery is 
wrong, whether made in polilicB, in presses, in pulpits, or in 
private. We must arrest and return their fugitive slaves with 
greedy pleasure. We must pull down our Free-State consti- 
tutions. The whole atmosphere must be dLsinfuoled from all 
taint of opposition to slavery, before they will cease to be- 
lieve tliat ail their troubles proceed from us. 

I am quite aware they do not state their case precisely in 
this way. Most of them would probably say to us, " Let us 
alone, do nothing to us, and say what you please about sla- 
very." But we do let them alone — have never disturbed them 
— BO that, after all, it is what wo say, which dissatisfies theui. 
They will continue to accuse ua of doing, until we cease say- 
ing. 

I am also aware they have not, as yet, in terms, demanded 
the overthrow of our Free-Stale conBtitutions. Yet Uiose 
constitudons declare the wrcHig of slareiy, with more solemn 
emphasis, than do aU other sayings ag^st it; and when all 
these other saymga shall have been ralanced, the overthrow ot 
these constitutions will be demanded, and nothing be \f£l to 
resist the demand. It is nothing to the contrary, that they do 
not demand the whole of this just now. Demanding what 
they do, and for the reason they do, they can voluntuily stop 
nowhere short of this consummation. Holding, as they do, 
that slavery is morally right, and socially elevating, they can- 
not cease to demand a full national recc^ition of it, as a legal 
right, and a social blBSsing. 

Nor can we justifiably withhold this, on any ground, save 
our conviction Uiat slavery is wrong. If slavery is right, all 
words, acts, laws, and conatitutions agiunst it, are themselves 
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wrong, and should be silenced, and swept away. If it is 
right, we cannot jastlj object to its nationsdity — its universal- 
ity ; if it is wrong, they cannot justly insist upon its extension 
—-its enlargement All they ask, we could readily grant, if 
we thought slavery right ; all we ask, they could as readily 
grant, if they thought it wrong. Their thinking it right, and 
onr thinking it wrong, is the precise fact upon which depends 
the whole, controversy. Thinking it right, as they do, they 
are not to blame for desiring its full recognition, as being 
right; but, thinking it wrong, as we do, can we yield to 
them? Can we cast our votes with their view, and against 
our own t In view of our moral, social, and political respon- 
nbiHties, can we do this ? 

Wrong as we think slavery is, we can yet afibrd to let it 
alpne where it is, because that much is due to the necessity 
arising from its actual presence in the nation ; but can we, 
while our votes will prevent it, allow it to spread into the na- 
tional territories, and to overrun us here in these free States T 

If our sense of duty forbids this, then let us stand by our 
duty, fearlessly and effectively. Let us be diverted by none of 
those sophistical contrivances wherewith we are so industri- 
ously plied and belabored— contrivances such as groping for 
some middle ground between the right and the wrong, vain as 
the search for a man who should be neither a living man nor 
a dead man — such as a policy of " don't care" on a question 
about which all true men do care — such as Union appeals be- 
seeching true Union men to yield to disunionists, reversing the 
divine rule, and calling, not the sinners, but the righteous to 
repentance — such as invocations to Washington, imploring 
men to unsay what Washington said, and undo what Wash- 
ington did. 

Neither let us be slandered from our duty by false accusa- 
tions against us, nor frightened from it by menaces of destruc- 
tion to the government, nor of dungeons to ourselves. Let us 
have faith that right makes might, and in that faith, let us, to 
the end, dare to do our duty, as we understand it. 
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THE "WAR WITH MEXICO, 

IN THE EOUBE OF BEPRE8ENTATIVES, 



On the rcBolutiona referring iho PreddcDt's Message to the 
,Tarious Standing ComniUtess 

Mr. Lincoln addressed ihe Committee as follows : 
Wa. Chairman: Some, if not all, the gentlemiiii on the 
A)ther side of the House, who have addressed the Committee 
IthiQ the iRst two days, have spoken rather complainingly, 
I have rightly understood them, of tlie vote given a week 
or ten da}^ ago, declaring that the war with Mexico was on- 
necessaiily and wn constitutionally commenced by the Presi- 
dent. I adruit that such a vote should not be given in mere 
party wautonness, and that the one given is jnslly censurable, 
if it have no other or better Ibundalion. I am one of those 
who joined in that vote ; and I did so under my best impres- 
rion of the truth of the case. How I got this impression) and 
how it may possibly be removed, I will now try to show. 
When the war began, it was my opinion that all thoee who, 
because of knowing too tittle, or because of knowing too 
much, coatd not conadentiously approve the conduct of the 
President (in the beginning of it), should, nevertheless, as 
good citizens and patriots, remain ^ent on that poiat, at 
least till the war should be ended. Some leading Detiocrats, 
including Es-President Van Buren, have taken tUs same view, 
as I understand them ; and I adhered to it and acted upon it, 
until since I took my seat here ; and I think I should etiJI 
ftdbere to it,' were it not that the Pre^dent and his friends 
would not allow it to be so. Besides, the continual «fibct of 
the President to argue every silent vote given for supplies into 
an endorsement of the justice and wisdom of his conduct, be- 
sides that singularly candid paragraph in his late meaaage, in 
which he tells us that Congress, with great unanimity (only 
two in the Senate, and fourteen in the House dissentmg), had 
declared that " by the act of the Republic of Mexico a state 
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of war exists between that government and the United States ;" 
when the same journals that informed him of this, also in- 
formed him that, when that declaration stood disconnected 
from the question of supplies, sixty-seven in the House, and 
not fourteen, merelj, voted against it ; besides this open at- 
tempt to prove, by telling the truth, what he could not prove 
by telling the whole timth, demanding of all who will not sub- 
mit to be misrepresented, in justice to themselves, to speak 
oat. . Besides all this, one of my colleagues [Mr. Rigiiabd- 
80n] at a very early day in the session, brought in a set of 
resolutions, expressly endorsing the original justice of the war 
on the part of the President. Upon these resolutions when 
they shall be put upon their passage, I shall be compelled to 
vote ; 80 that I cannot be silent, if I would. Seeing this, I 
went about preparing myself to give the vote understandingly, 
when it should come. I carefully examined the President's 
messages, to ascertain what he himself had said and proved 
upon the point. The result of this examination was to make 
the impression, that, taking. for true all the President states as 
facts, he falls &r short of proving his justification ; and that the 
President would have gone farther with his proo^ if it had 
not been for the small matter that the truth would not permit 
him. Under the impression thus made, I gave the vote before 
mentioned, I propose now to give concisely the process of the 
examination 1 made, and how I reached the conclusion I 
did. 

The President, in his first message of May, 1846, declares 
that the soil was ours, on which hostilities were commenced 
by Mexico ; and he repeats that declaration, almost in the 
same language, in each successive annual message — thus show- 
ing that he esteems that point a highly essential one. In the 
importance of that point, I entirely agree with the President. 
To my judgment, it is the very point upon which he should be 
justified or condemned. In his message of December, 1846, 
it seems to have occurred to him, as is certainly true, that 
title, ownership to soil, or anything else, is not a simple fact, 
but is a conclusion following one or more simple facts ; and 
that it was incumbent upon him to present the facts from 
which he concluded the soil was ours on which the first blood 
of the war was shed. 

Accordingly, a little below the middle of page twdve, in the 
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mesa^e last referred to, he enters upon that task, forming &n 
ie»ue and introducing testimony, extending the whole to a lit- 
tle below the middle of page fourteen. Now I propose to try 
to show that the whole of this issue and evidence is from 
beginning to end, the sheerest deception. The issue, ta he 
presenla it, is in these words, " But there are those who, 
conceding all this to be trae, assume the ground tliat the true 
western boundary of Texas is the Nueces, imtead of the Rio 
Grande ; and that, therefore, in marching our army to the 
east bank of the latter river, we passed the Tesan line and 
invaded the territory of Mexico." Now, this issue is made 
up of two affirmatives, and no negative. The main deception 
of it is, that it assumes as Irun that one river or the other is 
necessarily tlie boundary, and cheats the superSciul thinker 
entirely out of the idea that possibly tlie boundary is some- 
where between the two, and not actually at either, A further 
deception is, that it will be in evtdence, which a true issue 
would exclude. A true issue made by the President would 
be about aa follows : " I say the soil was ours on which the 
first blood was shed j there are those who say it was itot." 

I now proceed to examine the President's evidence as appli- 
cable to such on issue. Wlion that evidence i^ nn^djzed, it is 
all included in the following propositions : 

1. That the Hio Grande was the western boundary of Lou- 
tHona as we purchased it of France in 1803. 

2- That the Republic of Texas always ckamtd the Ko 
Grande as her western boundary. 

3- That by various acta she had claimed it onpaper. 

4. That Santa Anna in his treaty with Texas recognized 
the Eio Grande as her boundaiy. 

5. That Texas before, and the United States after annex- 
ation, had exercised Jurisdiction beyond the Nueces, bettoeen the 
two rivers. 

6. That onr Congress understood the bonndary of Texas to 
extend beyond the Kueces 

Now for each of these in its turn : 

His first item is, that the Rio Grande was the western 
boundary of Louiuana as we purchased it from France in 
1803 ; and seeming to expect this to be disputed, he ai^ues 
over the amount of nearly a page to prove it true ; at tin end 
of which he lets na know that, by the treaty of 1819, we sold 
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to Spain the whole country from the Rio Grande eastward to 
the Sabine. Now, admitting, for the present, that the Rio 
Grande was the boundary of Louisiana, what, under heaven, 
had that to do with the present boundary between us and 
Mexico? How, Mr. Chairman, the line that once divided 
your land from mine can stiU be the boundary between us after 
I have sold the land to you, is to me, beyond all comprehen- 
rion. And how any man, with an honest purpose only of 
proving the truth, could even have thought of introducing such 
a tact to prove such an issue, is equally incomprehensible. The 
outrage upon common rights of seizing as our own what we 
have once sold, merely because it was ours be/ore we sold it, 
is only equalled by the outrage on common sense of any at- 
tempt to justify it. 

The President's next piece of evidence is, that '' the Re- 
pablic of Texas always claimed this river [Rio Grande] as her 
western boimdary." That is not true in fact. Texas has 
claimed it, but she has not always claimed it. There is, at 
least, one distinguished exception. Her State constitution — 
the Republic's most solemn and well-considered act — that 
which may, without impropriety, be called her last will and 
testament, revoking all others — makes no such claim. But 
suppose she had always claimed it ; has not Mexico always 
claimed the contrary I So that there is but claim against claim^ 
leaving nothing proved until we get back of the claims, and 
find which has the better foundation. 

Though not in the order in which the President presents 
his evidence, I now consider that class of his statements, 
which are in substance nothing more than Texas has, by va- 
rious acts of her Convention and Congress, claimed the Rio 
Grande as her boundary — on paper, I mean here what he 
says about the fixing of the Rio Grande as her boundary in 
her old constitution (not her State constitution), about form- 
ing congressional districts, counties, etc. Now, all of this is 
but naked claim, and what I have already said about claims is 
strictly applicable to this. If I should claim your land by 
word of mouth, that certainly would not make it mine ; and 
if I were to claim it by a deed which I had made myself, and 
with which you had had nothing to do, the claim would 
be quite the same in substance, or rather, in utter iiothing- 
ness. 
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, ■ I next consider the President's statement, tbtit Santa Anna, 
^in hiB Ircab/ with Texse, recognized the Bio Grande as tJie 
;wc^ern boundary of Texas, Besides the poeiticm so often 
platen, that Sanla Anna, whUe a prison er-oi'- war — a ciiptive — 
ju/rf noi bind Mexico by a treaty, which I deem oonclusire; 
ijtendes this, I wi:«h to eny something in relation to this treaty, 
I MO called by the I' rem dent, with Sknla Anna. If any man 
• Aouhl like to be amused by a sight at that littte thing, which 
' e President calls by that ing name, we can have it by lum- 
g to A'ite' lieip'ater, volume 50, page 336. And if any one 
^ould suppose that Xiles' Jlegutter is a curious repository of so 
.jnighly a document as a solemn treaty between nations, I can 
/Oaly say that I learned to a tolerable degree of certainty, by 
' hiQuiry at the Stale Department, that the President himself 
lever saw it anywhere elue. 
By-the-way, I believe I bbould not err if I were to declare, 
rttiiat during the £rst ten years of the existence of that docu- 
49)ent, it was never by anybody called a treaty ; that il was 
rmver so called till the President, in his extremity, attempted, 
^fay eo calling it, to wring (wmething from it in jutititication of 
tUmself in connection with the Mexican wars. 

It has none of the distinguishing features of a treaty. It 
does not cull itself a treaty. Siuita Anna does not therein 
assume to bind Mexico ; he assumes only to act aa the Prem- 
dent, commander-in-chief of the Mexican army and navy, and 
Btipulatee that the then present hostilities should ceaae, aad 
that he would not himself, take up arms, nor tufiuenct the Mexi- 
can people to take up arms, against Texas, during the existence 
of the war of Independence. He did not recognize the inde- 
pendence of Texas 1 he did not assume to put an end to the 
war, but clearly indicated his expectation of its continuance ; 
he did not say one word about boundary, and moK probably 
never thought of it. It is stipulated therein that tii« Mexican 
forces should evacuate the territory of Texas, passing to lit 
other kidi of the Rio Grande; and in another ardcle it is stipu- 
lated, that to prevent collision between the armies, the Texan 
should not approach nearer than within five leagueft—of xnhat 
i» not said — but clearly, from the object stated, it is of the 
Bio Grande. Now, if this is a treaty recognizing the Bio 
Grande as the boundary of Texas, it conttuns A eingular fea- 
ture of stipulating that Texas shall not go within five leagdM 
of her own boundary. 
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Next comes the evidence of Texas before annexation, and 
the United States afterward, exercising jurisdiction h^fond the 
Nueces, and between the two rivers. This actual exerciae of ju- 
risdiction is the very class or quality of evidence we want. It 
is excellent, so far as it goes ; but does it go far enough ? He 
t^ls us it went beyond the Nueces, but he does not -tell us it 
went to the Bio Grande. He tells us jurisdiction was exer- 
cised between the two rivers, but he does not tell us it was ex- 
ercised over all the territory between them. Some simple- 
minded people think it possible to cross one river and go beyond 
it, without going all the way to the next ; that jurisdiction may 
be exercised between two rivers without covering aU the coun- 
try between them. I know a man, not very unlike myself, 
who exercises jurisdiction over a piece of land between the 
Wabash and the Mississippi, and yet so far is this from being 
aU there is between those rivers, that it is just one hundred 
and fifty-two feet long by fifty wide, and no part of it much 
within a hundred miles of either. He has a neighbor between 
him and the Mississippi — that is, just across the street, in that 
direction — ^whom, I am sure, he could neither persuade nor 
force to give up his habitation ; but which, nevertheless, he 
could certainly annex, if it were to be done by merely stand- 
ing on his own side of the street and claiming it, or even set- 
ting down and writing a deed for it. 

But next, the President tells us, the Congress of the United 
States understood the State of Texas they admitted into the 
Union, to extend beyond the Nueces. Well, I suppose they 
did — I certainly bo understood it — ^but how far beyond? 
That Congress did not understand it to extend clear to the Hio 
Grande is quite certain by the fact of their joint resolutions 
for admission, expressly leaving all questions of boundary to 
future adjustment. And, it may be added, that Texas herself 
is proved to have had the same understanding of it that our 
Congress had, by the fact of the exact conformity of her new 
constitution to those resolutions. 

I am now through the whole of the President's evidence ; 
and it is a singulai* fact, that if any one should declare the 
President sent the army into a settlement of Mexican people, 
who had never submitted, by consent or force, to the authority 
of Texas or the United States, and that therCj and therebyy the 
first blood of the war was shed, there is not one word in all 
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tlie Preuideot has eaid wLich would either admit or deny the 
declaration. In thia ^tr&iige omission chioflj coneists the d&< 
ccplion of tlie Fresidctit's evidence; an omiBsion which, it, 
docs Hcein to me, could scarcely have occurred but by desiga. 
My way of living leads me to be about the courts of justice ; 
and there I have sometimes seen a good lawyer, struggling 
for his cliant's neck, in a desperate case, employ every artHico 
to work around, befog, and cover up with many words, some 
position pressed upon bim by the prosecution, which he dared 
Dot admit, and yet eouM not deny. Party bioa may bolp to 
insdie it appear so ; but, with all the allowance I cau inaJ^e for 
such a bias, it stilt does appear to me that just such, and fVoia 
just such necessity, is the I'resident'a struggles in tbis case. 
Sometime after my colleague [Mr. Kichardson] iutroduced 
the resiotutioDS I Imvo mentioned, I introduced a preamble, 
resolution, and interrogatories, intended to draw the President 
out, if possible, on this hitherto untrodden ground. To show 
their relevancy, £ propose to stale my understanding of the true 
rule for ascertaining the boundary between Texas aud Mexico. 
It is, that wherever Texas was exercising jurisdiction was hers ; 
snd wha-eixr Mexico was exercising jurisdiction woa hers ; and 
that wMtoer epparated the actual exercise of jurisdiction of 
the one from that of the other, was the true boundary between 
them. If, as is probably true, Texas was exercising jurisdic- 
tion along the western bank of the Nueces, and Mexico was 
exercising it along the eastern bank of the Rio Grande, then 
wither river was the boundary, but the uninhabited country 
between the two was. The extent of our territory in the re- 
gion depended, not upon any treaty-fited boundary (for no treaty 
had attended itj, but on revolution. Any people, anywhere, 
being inclined, and having the power, have the right to rise 
up and shake oS* the existing government, an^ form a naw one 
that suits them better. This is a most valuable, a most sacred 
right — a tight which, we hope and believe, is to liberate the 
world. Nor is this right confined to cases in which the whole 
people of an existing government may choose to exercise it. 
Any portion of such people that can, may revolutionize, and 
make their own of so much of the territory as they ishalnt. 
More than this, a majority of any portion of such people may 
revolutionize, putting down a minority, int«riningled with or 
near about them, who may oppose their movements. Such 
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minority was precieely the case of the Tories in our own Ber- 
olation. It is a quality of revolutions not to goby old lines or 
old laws ; but to break up both, and make new ones. As 
to the country now in question, we bought it of France in 
1803, and sold it to Spain in 1819, according to the Presi- 
dents statement. After this, all Mexico, including Texas, 
revolutionized against Spain ; and still later, Texas revolu- 
tionized against Mexico. In my view, just so far as she car- 
ried her revolution, by obtaining the actual, willing or unwil- 
ling, submission of the people, so far the country was hers, 
and no farther. 

Now, sir, for the purpose of obtaining the very best evidence 
as to whether Texas had actually carried her revolution to the 
place where the hostilities of the present war commenced, let 
the President answer the interrogatories I proposed, as before 
mentioned, or some other similar ones. Let him answer fully, 
fairly, and candidly. Let him answer with facts, and not 
with argument. Let him remember he sits where Washing- 
ton sat ; and, so remembering, let him answer as Washington. 
As a nation should not, and the Almighty unll not, be evaded, 
BO let him attempt no evasion, no equivocation. And if, so 
answering, he can show that the soil was ours where the first 
blood of the war was shed — ^that it was not within an inhabit- 
ed country, or, if within such, that the inhabitants had sub- 
mitted themselves to the civil authority of Texas, or of the 
United States, and that the same is true of the site of Fort 
Brown — ^then am I with him for his justification. In that 
case I shall be most happy to reverse the vote I gave the other 
day. I have a selfish motive for desiring that the President 
may do this ; I expect to give some votes, in connection with 
the war, which, without his so doing, will be of doubtful pro- 
priety, in my own judgment, which will be free from the doubt 
if he does so. But if he cannot or will not do this — if, on any 
pretence, or no pretence, he shall refuse or omit it — then I 
should be fully convinced of what I more than suspect already, 
that he is deeply conscious of being in the wrong ; that he feels 
the blood of this war, like the blood of Abel, is crying to 
Heaven against him ; that he ordered Gen. Taylor into the 
midst of a peaceful Mexican settlement, purposely to bring on a 
war ; that originally having some strong motive — ^what, I will 
not stop now to give my opinion concerning — ^to involve the 
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Mm ItfiiUK ff«iibcNr ^hal lim ia OiOmmti MoftiiiTlhiiH 

tai wmftm mtd ^ t^ diNippoiiited ict*^^ lBaii»l|fcifliiwii 
Oi^iiiM wMi iriiidi M6jdo6 iBight lie ' idbdiiAdj haraMntollf 
MiMBtit %» kiioiMi not wlMre. How ^ket^MifftalfiialMftii 

kto M««Mf|ir Jkl* 0M tittw lAfiing^'W tlMldiMsKkaliirliMr 
iw^kig friiimifiif fli»t we «ui get; twit tendtesf r>ii* iMtlHMt» 
showik]^ iM iMnr we OWL mpprnt^^-wnxhyiar^i^ 
Heoi on Ififtxieo; At ene time var^Kng^ fte ■aatiaiBh/iilitfMjij 
tejMeofirf of tiiefotwre^ the previnlliHi ^ jEiee^|Bc«9iawM|tel|e 
end even tbe good of Meadeo h^-adfy m4uiuh% >th«t el#Qliitfr 
tiie two ; al iBiether, teffii^ lis tluit,^ To «^o«b3diid*a^ 
nftHiiig lo aecept it oen^oii <tf terntorf , WoaU feeitft laJhortl M lj ' 
att our joflt deeiaads aad to wage the war^ beedi^ attoli^fflfce^ 
peMMBy w^beot a jNtf^Mit or i2Qfli& 0$^.'' L^ n(' V> ^nnq (xsirf 

flo^ihaa, tiie mtftemd hoaor^ aeoiri^of &6 fotomiiiii^ 
evei^ftiAig iHit^ tiitkcHrial iudeiimity, laaj beJceBdntoedJt2liMi9u& 
pmjmm ind MiffMfe objects of ike war^ iyht^ baiia9.ttanHra 
setded that territorial indemnity is the only object, we are 
urged to seize by legislation here, all that he was content to 
take a few months ago, and the whole province of Lower Cali- 
fornia to boot, and to still carry on the war — to take cUl we 
are fighting for, and still fight on. Again, the President is re^ 
solved, under all circumstances, to have full territorial indemni- 
ty for the expenses of the war, but he forgets to tell us how 
we are to get the excess, after those expenses shall have sur- 
passed the value of the whole of the Mexican territory. So, 
again, he insists that the separate national existence of Mexico 
shall be maintained ; but he does not tell us how this can be 
done after we shall have taken all her territory. Lest the 
questions I here suggest, be considered speculative merely, let 
me be indulged a moment in trying to show they are not. 

The war has gone on some twenty months ; for the ex- 
penses of which, together with an inconsiderable old score, 
the President now claims about one half of the Mexican ter- 
ritory, and that by far the better half, so far as concerns our 
ability to make anything out of it. It is comparatively unin- 
habited ; so that we could establish land offices io it, ard raise 
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Bome money in that way. But the other half is ak'eady in- 
hmhtted, as I understand it, tolerably densely for the nature of 
the country ; and all its lands, or all that are valuable, already 
appropriated as private property. How, then, are we to make 
anything out of these lands with this incumbrance on them, or 
how remove the incumbrance! I suppose no one will say 
we should kill the people, or drive them out, or make slaves 
of them, or even confiscate their property I How, then, can 
we make much out of this part of the territory ? If the prose- 
cution of the war has, in expenses, already equalled the better 
half of the country, how long its future prosecution will be in 
equalling the less valuable half is not a speculative, but a practi- 
cai question, pressing closely upon us ; and yet it is a question 
which the President seems never to have thought of* 

As to the mode of terminating the war and securing peace, 
the President is equally wandering and indefinite. First, it is 
to be done by a more vigorous prosecution of the war in the 
vital parts of the enemy's country ; and, after apparently talk- 
ing himself tired on this point, the President drops down into 
a half despairing tone, and tells us, that *^ with a people dis- 
tracted and divided by contending factions, and a government 
subject to constant changes, by successive revolutions, the con- 
tinued success of our arms may fail to obtain a satisfactory peace,''* 
Then he suggests the propriety of wheedling the Mexican peo- 
ple to desert the counsels of their own leaders, and, trusting 
in our protection, to set up a government from which we can 
secure a satisfactory peace, telling us that *' this may become the 
only mode of obtaining such a peace.'" But soon he falls into 
doubt of this too, and then drops back on the already half- 
abandoned ground of "more vigorous prosecution." All this 
shows that the President is in no wise satisfied with his own 
positions. First, he takes up one, and, in attempting to argue 
us tvith it, he argues himself out of it ; then seizes another and 
goes through the same process ; and then, confused at being 
able to think of nothing new, he snatches up the old one 
again, which he has some time before cast olf. His mind, 
talked beyond his power, is running hither and thither like 
some tortured creature on a burning surface, finding no posi- 
tion on which it can settle down and be at ease. 

Again, it is a singular omission in this message, that it no- 
where intimates when the President expects the war to termi 
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nate. At ila beginning, General Scott was, by this same Pres- 
ident, driven into dii^favor, if not difigrace, for intimating that 
peace could not be conquered in lees than liirce or four montbp. 
But now, a.t the end of twenty months, duj'ing whicli time 
our anna have given us the most splendid successes — every de- 
partment, and every part, land and water, officerH and pri 
vat«8, regnlars and volunteers, doing all that men could do, 
and hundreds of things which it bad ever before been tbougbl 
that man could not do ; after all this, thia eame President 
givea us a long roeseage without showing us that, as to the end, 
he has himself even an imaginary conception. As 1 have be- 
foro aaid, he knows not where he is. He is a bewildered, 
confounded, and miserably perplexed man. God grant he 
may be able to show there is not eomething about his con- 
. science more painful than all his mental perplexity ! 
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HOCBB OF BKPEEBEHTATIVBS. 
JuTui 20<ft, 1848. 
In Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, on 
the Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill, 
Mr. Lincoln raid: , 

Mr. Chaibhak : I wish at all limes and in no way to prac- 
tise any fraud upon the House or the Committee, and I also 
dewre to do nothing wblck may be very disagreeable to any 
of the members. I therefore state, in advance, that my object 
in taking the floor ia to make a speech on the general subject 
of interna] improvements, and if I am out of order in doing 
so, I give the Chair an opportunity of so dedding, and I will 
take my seat. 

Thb Chair : I will not vmdertake to anticipate what th« 
gentleman may say on the subject of internal improvemenle. 
He will, therefore, proceed in his remarka, and if any quwtion 
of order shall be made, the Chair will then decide it. 
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Mr. Lincoln : At an carlj day of this session the President 
sent us what may be properly csdled an internal-improvement 
veto message. The late Democratic Convention which sat at 
Baltimore, and which nominated Gren. Cass for the Presiden- 
cy, adopted a set of resolutions, now called the Democratic 
platform, among which is one in these words : 

" That the Constitution does not confer upon the general 
government the power to commence and carry on a general 
system of internal improvements." • 

General Cass, in his letter, accepting the nomination, adds 
this language : 

" I have carefully read the resolutions of the Democratic 
National Convention, laying down the platform of our political 
faith, and I adhere to them as firmly us I approve them cor- 
dially." 

These things, taken together, show that the question of in- 
ternal improvements is now more distinctly made — has become 
more intense, than at any former period. It can no longer bo 
avoided. The veto message and the Baltimore resolutions I 
understand to be, in substance, the same thing ; the latter 
being the mere general statement, of which the former is the 
amplification — the bill of particulars. While I know there 
are many Democrats, on this floor and elsewhere, who disap- 
prove that message, I understand that all who shall vote for 
Gen. Cass will thereafter be counted as having approved it, as 
having endorsed all its doctrines. I suppose sdl, or nearly all, 
the Democrats will vote for him. Many of them will do so, 
not because they like his position on this question, but because 
they prefer him, being wrong in this, to another whom they 
consider further wrong on other questions. In this way the 
internal improvement Democrats are to be, by a sort of forced 
consent carried over, and arrayed against themselves oh this 
measure of policy. Greneral Cass, once elected, will not 
trouble himself to make a constitutional argument, or, per- 
haps, any argument at all, when he shall veto a river or har- 
bor bill. He will consider it a sufficient answer to all Demo- 
cratic murmurs, to point to Mr. Polk's message and the 
" Democratic platform." This being the case, the question 
of improvements is very near a final crisis ; and the friends of 
the policy must now battle, and battle manfully, or surrender 
all. In this view, humble as I am, I wish to review, and con- 
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&. That the Constitution may be amended. 

" Uo nothing at all, lest 7011 do something wrong," is the 
sum of these positions — is the sum of this message — and this, 
with the exception of wbat is said abont constilutionalily, ap- 
plying aa forcibly to making improvements by State authority, 
a« by the national authority. So that we must abandon the 
impvovemenla of the country altc^elher, by any and every 
authority, or we must resist and repudiate the doctrinea of the 
megsage. Ziet db attempt the latter. 

The first position is, that a system of internal improvement 
would overwhelm the treasury. 

Tliat in such a system there is a tendency to undne expan- 
aon, is not to be deiued. Such tendency is found in the na- 
ture of the subject. A member of CongresBwill prefer voting 
for a bill which contains an appropriation for his district, to 
voting for one which does not ; and when a bill shall be ex- 
panded till every district is provided for, that it will be too 
greatly expanded ia obvious. But is this any more true in 
Congress than in a State legislature 1 If a member of Con- 
gress must have an appropriation for his district, so a member 
of a legislature must have one for his county ; and if one will 
overwhelm the natiouni treasury, so the others will overwhelm 
the State treasury. Go where we will, the difficulty is the 
same. Allow it to drive us from the halls of Congress, and it 
will just as easily drive us from the Stata legislatni-es. Let us, 
then, grapple with it, and test its strength. Let ns, judging 
thejuture by the past, ascertain whether there may not b^ in 
the disd^tion of Congress, a sufficient power to Rmit and ra- 
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Birain this expansi?e tendency within reasonable and proper 
bounds. The President himself values the evidence of the 
past. He telb us, that at a certain point of our history, more 
than two hundred millions of dollars had been applied for y to 
make improvements ; and this he does to prove that the treas- 
ury would be overwhelmed by such a B3rstem. Why did he 
not tell us how much was granted t Would not that have been 
better evidence t Let us turn to it, and see what it proves. 
In the Message the President tells us, that '^ during the four 
succeeding years, embraced by the administration of Pre^dent 
Adams, the power not only to appropriate money, but to ap- 
jply ity under the direction and authority of the general govern- 
ment, as well to the construction of roads as to the improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors, was fully asserted and exercised." 
This, then, was the period of greatest enormity. These, if 
any, must be the days of the two hundred millions. And how 
much do you suppose was really expended for improvements 
during that four years ? Two hundred millions ? One hun- 
dredl Fiftyl Tent Five! No, sir; less than two mU- 
li(»ifl. As i^own by authentic documents, the expenditures 
<m improvements during 1825, 1826, 1827, and 1828, 
amounted to $1,879,000 01. These four years were the period 
of Mr. Adams's administration, nearly and substantially. This 
fact shows, that when the power to make improvements was 
** fully maintained and exercised," the Congresses did keep 
within reasonable limits ; and what has been done, it seems 
to me, can be done again. 

Now for the second position of the Message, namely, that 
the burdens of the improvements would be general^ v;hile their 
benefits would be local and partialy involving an obnoxious ine- 
quidity. Thai there is some degree of truth in this position I 
will not deny. No commercial object of government patron- 
age can be so exclusively general as not to be of some peculiar 
local advantage ; but, on the other hand, nothing is so local as not 
to be of some general advantage. The navy, as I understand it, 
was established, and is maintained at a great annual expense, 
partly to be ready for war, when war shall come, but partly, 
also, and perhaps chiefly, for the protection of our commerce 
on the high seas. The latter object is, as far as I can see, in 
principle, the same as internal improvements. The driving of 
a pirate from the track of commerce, on the broad ocean, and 
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the removing of a snag from its more narrow palli in the Mia- 
Btssippi river, cannot, I think, be distingnished in principle. 
Each ia done to save life and properly, and for nothing else. 
The navy, then, is the moat geueral in its benefiia of all this 
class of objects ; and yet the navy 13 of some peculiar advan- 
tage to Charleston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New-York, and 
Boston, beyond what it is to the interior towns of Illinois. 
The next most general object I can think of, would be the im- 
provement of Iho Mississippi river and ita tributaries. They 
touch thirteen of our States — Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Wisconsin, and Iowa. Now, I sup- . 
poso it will rot be denied, (hat these thirteen States area little 
more interested in improvemenla on that great river than the 
remaining seventeen. These instances of the navy and the 
Mississippi river, show clearly that there is something of iocs! 
ftdTanlnge in the most general objects. Put the converse is 
Iruo. Nothing is ao loeal as not be of some general benefit 
Take, for instance, the nUnoIa and Michigan canal — consider- 
ed apart from its effects, it is perfectly local ; every inch of it 
is within the Stale of Illinois. That canid was first opened 
for business l;i?t April. In a very few days we were alt grat- 
ified to learn, among other things, that sugar had been carried 
through the canal from New-Orleans to Bufialo, in New-Tork, 
This sugar took this route, doubtless, because it was cheaper 
than the old route. Supposing the benefit in the reduction of 
the cost of carriage to be shared between the buyer and seller, 
the result is, that the New-Orleans merchant sold his sugar a 
little dearer, and the people of Bufialo sweetened their coffee 
a little cheaper than before — a benefit resulting /fom the canal, 
not to Plinois where the canal w, but to Louisiana and New- 
Tork, where it is not. In other transactions Illinois wUI, of 
course, have her share, and perhaps the larger share too, in 
the benefits of the canal ; but the instance of the sugar clearly 
shows, that the benefits of an improvement are, by no means, 
confined to the locality of the improvement itself. 

The just conclu^on from all this is, that if the nation re- 
fuse to make improvements of the more general kind, because 
their benefits may be somewhat local, a State may, for the 
same reasoQ, refuse to make an improvement of a local kind, 
because its benefits may be somewhat general. A State may 
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well eay to the nation, '^ If 70a will do nothing for me, I will 
do nothing for jou." Thus it is seen, that if this argument 
of " inequality" is sufficient anywhere, it is sufficient everyr 
where, and puts an end to improvement altogether. I hope 
and believe, that if the nation and the States would, in good 
£uth, in their respective spheres, do what they could in the 
way of improvements, what of inequality might be produced 
in one place might be compensated in another, and that the 
Bum of the whole would not be very unequal. But suppose, 
after all, there should be some degree of inequality : inequal- 
ity is certainly never to be embraced for its own sake ; but is 
every good thing to be discarded which may be inseparably 
connected with some degree of it ? J£ so, we must discard 
all government. This capitol is built at the public expense, 
for the public benefit ; but does any one doubt that it is of 
some peculiar local advantage to the property-holders and 
business people of Washington 1 Shall we remove it for this 
reason ? And if so, where shall we set it down, and be free 
from the difficulty 1 To make sure of our object shall we 
locate it nowhere, and have Congress hold its sessions, as 
the loafer lodges, '' in spots about 1" I make no special allu- 
sion to the present President when I say there are few stronger 
cases of " burden to the many, and benefit to the few"— of 
** inequality" — than the Presidency itself is by some thought to 
be. An honest laborer digs coal at about seventy cents a 
day, while the President digs abstractions at about seventy 
dollars a day. The coal is clearly worth more than the oJ- 
stractions, and yet what a monstrous unequality in the prices ! 
Does the President, for this reason, wish to abolish the Presi- 
dency 1 He does not, and he ought not. The true rule in de- 
termining to embrace or reject anything, is not whether it 
have any evil in it, but whether it have more of evil than of 
good. There are few things wTwlly evil or wholly good. Al- 
most everything, especially in governmental policy, is an in- 
separable compound of the two, so that our best judgment of 
the preponderance between them is continually demanded. On 
this principle, the President, his friends, and the world gener- 
ally, act on most subjects. Why not apply it, then, upon this 
question ? Why, as to improvements, magnify the evily and 
stoutly refuse to see any good in them % 

Mr. Chairman, on the third position of the message (the 
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constitutional quegtion) I have not much to say. Being tbe 
man I am, and speaking when I do, I feel that any attempt at 
an original constitutional argument, I should not be, and 
ought not to be listened to patiently. The ablest and beat of 
men Lave gonit over the whole ground long ago. I pliall at- 
tempt but little more than a brief notice of what soma of 
thcia have said. In reference to Mr. JetTeraon'e viewB, I read 
from Mr. Folk's voto message : 

'* President Jefihrson, in his message to Congress in 1806, 
recommended an amendment of the Constitution, with a view 
to apply an antieipatod surplus in the treasury ' to the great 
purposes of public education, roads, rivers, canals, and Eucb 
oUier objects of public improvements aa it may be thought 
proper to add to the constitutional enumeration of the fed- 
eral powers." " And he adds, " I suppose an amendment to 
tlie Constitution, by consent of the States, necessary, because 
the objects now recommended are not among those enumer- 
ated in the Constitution, and to which it permits the public 
monies to be applied." In 1825, he repeated, in Lis published 
letters, the opinion that no such power has been conlerrad on 
Congress. I introduce tliis, not to controvert, just now, tlia 
constitutional opinion, but (o show that on the (lueslion of 
expediency, Mr. Jefierson's opinion was againet the preaent 
President — that this opinion of Mr. Jef&rson, in one branch, 
at leaet, is, in the hands of Mr. Folk, like Fingal'e gun — 



But, to the constitutional question : 

In 182G, Chancellor Kent first published h\a commentanes 
on American law. He devoted a portion of one of . the 
lectures to tbe question of the authority ofCongresa to ^pro- 
pria(« public moneys for internal improvementB. He mention- 
ed that the question had never been brought under judicial 
consideration, and proceeds to give a briaf eunuuary of the 
discussions it had undergone between the l^islative and exec- 
'utive branches of the government 

He shows that the legislative branch had usually been for, 
and executive against tlie power, till the period of Mr. J, Q. 
Adams' administration; at which point he considers the exec- 
utive influence as withdrawn from opposition and added to the 
support of the power. 
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In 1844 the Chancellor published a new edition of his com- 
mentaries, in which he adds some notes of what had tran- 
spired on the question since 1826. I have not time to read 
the original text or the notes, but the whole may be found on 
page 267 and the two or three following pages of the first vol- 
ume of the edition of '44. As to what Chancellor Kent seems 
to consider the sum of the whole, I read from one of the notes : 
*' Mr. Justice Story, in his commentaries on the Constitution 
of the United States, vol. li., page 429-440, and again, page 
519-538, has stated at large the arguments for and against the 
proposition that Congress have a constitutional power to lay 
taxes, and to apply the power to regulate commerce, as a 
means to encourage and protect domestic manufactures ; and, 
without giving any opinion of his own on the contested doc- 
trine, he has left the reader to draw his own conclusions. I 
should think, however, from the arguments as stated, that 
every mind which has taken no part in the discussions, and felt 
no prejudice or territorial bias oh either side of the question, 
would deem the argument in favor of Congressional power 
vastly superior." 

It will be seen, that in this extract the power to make im- 
provements is not directly mentioned, but by examining the 
context, both of Kent and of Story, it will appear that the 
power mentioned in the extract, and the power to make im- 
provements, are r^arded as identical. It is not to be denied 
that many great and good men have been against the power ; 
but it is insisted that quite as many, as great and as good, 
have been Jor it ; and it is shown that, on full survey of the 
whole. Chancellor Kent was of opinion that the arguments of 
the latter were vastli/ superior. This is but the opinion of a 
man, but who was that man 1 He was one of the ablest and 
most learned lawyers of his age, or of any age. It is no dis- 
paragement to Mr. Polk; nor, indeed, to any one who devotes 
much time to politics, to be placed far behind Chancellor Kent 
as a lawyer. His attitude was most favorable to correct 
conclusions. He wrote coolly and in retirement. He was 
struggling to rear a durable monument of fame, and he well 
knew that tnith and thoroughly sound reasoning were the only . 
sure foundations. Can the party opinion of a party President 
on a law question, as this purely is, be at all compared or 
set in opposition to that of such a man, in such an attitude, as 
Chancellor Kent? 
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This coDBtilutional qusstion will probnblj never 1jo beller 
settled fban it is, until it shall pass underjudiciol congi deration ; 
but I do tbink no man wlio U clear on this question of ex- 
pediency need feel hia conscience much pricked on this, 

Mr. Chairraan, tts President seems to think tliHt eiiongli 
may be done in the way of improyements by means of loa- 
nage duea, under State authority, with the consent of the goQ- 
eral government. Now, I suppose ihia matter of tonnage 
duliea is well enough in i<s own sphSre. I suppose it may Lb 
efficient, and perhaps ^iffieient, to make slight irapiMvements 
and repairs in harbors already in use, and not inudi out of re- 
]iaira. But if I have any connect general idea of it, it must bo 
-■wholly inefficient for any generally beneficent purposes of im- 
provement. I know very little, or rather nothing at all, of 
f)f the practical matters of levying and collecting tonnage 
duties, but I lauppose that one of its principles must be, to lay 
a duty for the irnproveuicnt of any particular harbor, tipon the 
tannage coming into that /larlior. To do oliorwise — to collect 
money at one harbor to be expended on improvements on 
another — would be an extremely aggravated form of thnt 
inequality which the President so much deprecates. If I be 
right in thi.a, how could we make any entirely new improve- 
ments by means of tonnage duties ? How make a road, a 
canal, or clear a greatly obstructed river ? The idea that wo 
could, involves the same absurdity of the Irish bull about tha 
new boots : " I shall never git 'em on," says Patrick, " till I 
wears 'em a day or two, and stretch 'cm a little." We shall 
never make a canal i^ tonnage duties until it shall already 
have been made awhile, so the tonnage can get into it. 

After all, the President concludes that possibly there may 
be some great objects of improvement which cannot be effecteil 
by tonnage duties, and which, therefore, may be expedient for 
the general government to take in hand. Accordingly, he 
suggests, in case any such should be discovered, the propriety 
of amending the Constitution. Amend it for what? If, like 
Mr. Jefferson, the President thoaght improvements expedimd, 
but not const ituttional, it would be natural enough for him 
to recommend such an amendment ; but hear what ho sayB 
iat his very message : 

" In view of these portentous consequsnces, I cannot but 
think that this course of l^ielation should be arrested, even if 
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tlnre were nothing to forbid it in the fundamental laws of our 
Union." 

For what, then, would he have the Constitution amend- 
ed f With him it is a proposition to remove (me impediment, 
merely to be met by others, which, in his opinion, cannot be 
removed — to enable Congress to do what, in his opinion, they 
ought not to do if they could. 

[Here Mr. Meade, of Virginia, inquired if Mr. Lincoln 
understood the President to be opposed, on grounds of ex- 
pediency, to any and every improvement] 

To which Mr. Lincoln answered : Li the very part of his 
message of which I am now speaking, I understand him as 
giving some vague expressions in favor of some possible ob- 
jects of improvements ; but, in doing so, I understand to be 
directly in the teeth of his own argument in the other parts 
of it. Neither the President, nor any one, can possibly 
specify an improvement, which shall not b^ liable to one or 
the other objections he has^ urged on the score of expediency. 
I have shown, and might show again, that no work — no ob- 
ject — can be so general as to dispense its benefits with precise 
equality ; and this inequality is among the " portentous con- 
sequences " for which he declare the improvements should be 
arrested. No, sir ; when the President intimates that some- 
thing in the way of improvements may properly be done by 
the general government, he is shrinking from the conclusions 
to which his own argument would force him. He feeb not 
that the improvements of this broad and goodly land are a 
mighty interest, and he is unwilling to confess to the people, 
and perhaps to himself, that he has built an argument which, 
when pressed to its conclusion, utterly annihilate this interest. 

I have already said that no one who is satisfied of the ex- 
pediency of making improvements, need be much uneasy in 
his conscience about its unconstitutionality. I wish now to 
submit a few remarks on the general proposition of amending 
the Constitution. As a general rule, I think we would do 
much better to let it alone. No slight occasion should tempt 
us to touch it. Better not take the first step, which may lead 
to a habit of altering it. Better, rather, to habituate our- 
selves to think it unalterable. It can scarcely be made better 
than it is. New provisions would introduce new difficulties; 
and thus create and increase still further appetite for diange. 

15* 
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No, air ; let it sland aa it is. Now bands have naver touched 
it. The men who made it havu dooo their work, and have 
passed awaj. Who shall improve on what tliey did 1 

Mr, Cliairman, for the purpose of reviewing this message in 
the least possible time, as well aa for liie sake oi* dlstinctaess, 
X have analyzed its ai^umcnts aa wellaa I could, aud reduced 
tlieni to the propositions I have slated. 1 Lave now examined 
tlicm in det:ul. I wish to detain the committee only a little 
■while longer, with some general remarks on Iho subject of im- 
provement. That the subject is a difficult one, oarmot be 
denied. Still, it is no mnre difficult in CongrcBs tluin it is in the 
State legislatures, in the counties, or in the smallest municipal 

I districts which anywhere exist. All can recur to instancea 
of this difficulty in the cage of country roads, bridges, and the 

' like. Oae man is offiinded because the road passes over his 
land ; another is offiendcd because it does not pass over his ; 
I is dissatislied because the bridge, for which be is taxed, 
crosses the river ■on a different road from tliat which leads 
irom his house to town ; another cannot bear that the county 

. should get in debt for the^e same roads and bridges] while Dot 
a few struggle hard lo have roads located over their land^ 
and Ihfn stoutly refuife to let them be opened, until they are 
first p^d the damages. Even between the different wards 
and streets of towns and cilies, we find the Etarae wrangling 
and difficulty. Now these are no other than the very diffi- 
culties against which, and out of which, the President con- 
structs his objections of "inequality," "speculation'* and 
" crushing the treasury." There is but a single alternative 
about them — they are si^eiait, or they are not. If sufficient, 
they-are sufficient out of Congress as well aa in it| and there 
is an end. We must r^ect them as insufficient, or tie down 
and do nothing by any authority. Then, difficulty though 
there be, let us meet and overcome it. 



Determine that the thing can and shall be done, and then we 
shall find the way. The tendency to undue expaasioDisuiiques- 
tjonably the chief difficulty. How to do something, and still not 
do ioo much, is the desideratum. Let each contribnte hb mite in 
the way of suggeslion. The late Silas Wright, in a letter to the 
Chicago Coaveution, contributed bis, whieh was worth some- 
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thing ; and I now contribute mine, which may be worth noth- 
ing. At all events it will mislead nobody, and therefore will do 
no harm. I would not borrow money. I am against an over- 
whelming, crushing system. Suppose that at each session Con- 
gress shall first determine how much money can, for that year, be 
spared for improvements ; then apportion that sum to the most 
.important objects. So far all is easy ; but how shall we deter- 
mine which are the most important ? On this question comes 
the collision of interests. I shall be slow to acknowledge that 
your harbor, or your river, is more important than miney and 
vice versa* To clear this difficulty, let us have that same sta- 
tistical information which the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Vin- 
ton) suggested at the beginning of this session. In that infor- 
mation we shall have a stem, unbending basis of facts — ^a basis 
in no wise subject to whim, caprice, or local interest. The 
pre-limited amount of means will save us from doing too much, 
and the statistics will save us from doing what we do in ivrong 
places. Adopt and adhere to this course, and, it seems to me, 
the difficulty is cleared. 

One of the gentlemen from South Carolina (Mr. Rhett) very 
much deprecates these statistics. He particularly objects, as 
I understand him, to counting all the pigs and chickens in the 
land. I do not perceive much force in the objection. It is 
true, that if everything be ienumerated, a portion of such sta- 
tistics may not be very useful to this object. Such products 
of this country as are to be consumed where they are producedy 
need no roads and rivers, no means of transportation, and 
have no very proper connection ,with this subject. The sur- 
plus^ that which is produced in one place to be consumed in an- 
other ; the capacity of each locality to produce a greater sur- 
plus ; the natural means of transprrtation, and their suscepti- 
bility of improvement ; the hindrances, delays, and losses of 
life and property during transportation, and the causes of each, 
would be among the most valuable statistics in this connection. 
From these it would readily apper where a given amount of 
expenditure would do the most good. These statistics might 
be equally accessible, as they would be equally useful, to both 
the nation and the States. In this way, and by these means, 
let the nation take hold of the lai^er works, and the States 
the smaller ones, and thus, working in a meeting direction, dis- 
creetly, but steadily and firmly, what is made unequal in one 
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place may be equalized in another, extravngaflco avoided, and 
the whole country put on that career of prosperity which 
■hall correspond with its extent of territory, ita natural re- 
sonrces, and the intelligence and enterprise of its people. 



SKETCH 

OF THE 



LIFE OF HANNIBAL HAMLIN, 

KEPUBLICAiJ CANDIDATE FOR VICE-PRESIDENT. 



Mr. Hamlin was born in Paris, county of Oitford, State 
of Maine, August 27, 1809. His father, Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, 
was a surgeon and physician^ and a native of Massachusetts. 
He was clerk of the courts for several years, and subsequently 
sheriff of Oxford county. He was one of the leading influ- 
ential citizens of his town and county, and died in 1828, aged 
about fifty-eight years. 

Mr, Hamlin's mother was a daughter of Dea. Elijah Liv- 
ermore, of the town of livermore, Oxford county, Maine, 
She was a very estimable lady, and di^d in 1851, aged about 
seventy. Mr. Hamlin was fitted for college, but his father 
dying, he abandoned the idea of a college course, and for a 
while labored at home upon the old homestead farm. Before 
commencing the study of law, he worked in a printing office 
in his native town, and for more than a year conducted the 
Jeffersonian^ since merged in the Oxford Deinocraty in connec- 
tion with the Hon. Horatio King. Subsequently, he studied 
law with the late Judge Cole, and after completing his course 
of study, he was admitted to the bar, and removed to Hamp- 
den, Maine, where he enjoyed an extensive practice until he 
voluntarily retired from it. His first entrance into public 
life was in 1836, when he was elected a representative from 
the town of Hampden to the Maine legislature. He was re* 
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elected in 1837, 1838, 1839, 1840, and again in 18i7 He 
was speaker of Ibe Louse of representatives in 1837, 1839, 
and 1840. In 1840 be waa a candidate for Congress but 
owing to the great popularity of General Ilarriaon, and the 
remarkable success of the Whig party in that campaign, ho 
was defeated by a few hundred votes. Jn 1842 he again run 
for Congress, and was elected by a large majority, and in 1844 
he was aiao elected to the Eamo body, by an increased vi 
IJy the deatli of the lamented Governor Fairiield, a vacai 
was created in the United States Senate, and on the 2Gth 
May, 1848, Mr. Hamlin was elected for four years to fill that 
vacancy. 

In July, 1851, tic was re-elected to the Senate for six years. 
In 185{j, he was elecied Governor of Maine, and resigned his 
seat in the Senate to assume the duties of the office, January 
7, 1857. On the 16th day of the same month, lie was elected 
by both brauchos of the legislature to the United States Sen- 
ate for rix yeara, and resigned the office of Governor, Febru- 
ary 20, 1857. Until he rengned the position, he was for a 
Ions time ch^rmaa of the committee on commerce in tha 
Senate. 

The above brief sketch of the early life and public aervicea 
of Mr. Hamlin, while it may be a matter of interest ta tfaa 
American people, is &r from being all they inquire alUr con- 
nected with bis personal history. Placed as he now ie before 
the people of this great country, as a candidate for the second 
office in their gift, it is perfectly natural they should desire to 
know something of his political history and pulflic record. 

Mr. Hamlin's antecedents are democratlo. Chi arriving at 
hia majority, he connected himself with the old Democratie 
party, and acted with that political organization until 1856, 
when, in a brief and eloquent speech in the Senate, he pub- 
licly withdrew from it, and allied himself to the B^ubUcan 
par^. ' Upon looking over Mr. Hamlin's public reom^ iii 
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C<mgFess npon the slavery question, we find nothing inconsis- 
tent -with his present position upon that subject When he 
first entered Congress, he manfully battled for the right of 
petkion against the gag rules introduced into that body. He 
not only TOted to receive the petitions of the people, but upon 
more than one occasion spoke eloquently in favor of this great 
constitutional right. 

In 1845^ while he voted against the joint resolution for the 
annexation of Texas, yet he was not opposed to the measure 
provided it could be brought about by negotiation and treaty, 
and provided further that at least an equal portion of said 
domain should be kept free territory, for the benefit of the 
great laboring interests of the free States. Had his counsels, 
and the counsels of Colonel Benton, Silas Wright, and other 
great lights in the party, been adhered to, the Mexican war 
and all its evil consequences would have been avoided. 

When the ** Two-Million Bill " was before the House in 
1846-7, proposing to. put into the hands of the President a 
certain amount of money with which to negotiate a treaty of 
peace with Mexico, Mr. Hamlin stood up side by side with 
David Wilmot, Preston King, and other influential democrats, 
in defence of the celebrated *'Proriao," known as the "Wil- 
mot Proviso," prepared by Judge Wilmot, yet actuallg offered 
hy Mr. HamUny in the absence of the author. For this pro- 
viso he uniformly voted and labored until it passed the House. 

In the house of representatives, in Maine, at the session in 
1847 — ^to which he was elected immediately after his return 
from Congress — he introduced resolutions embodying the same 
sentiments, advocated them in a masterly speech, and mainly 
through his influence they passed the house with only six 
nays, and the senate with only one dissenting vote. 

Following up his record upon this question, we find him 
voting in the United States Senate in. 1848, in &vor of the 
Jefierscm Proviso for the restriction of slaveery in the bill for 
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the organtealion of a territorial government Tor Oregon. Still 
.titer, in 1850, he YOted lo insert a eimilar restriction in tbe 
tilU giving territorial goveminenls to Ulali and New-Mexico. 
Tlie proviso being defeated, be voted n-gainst the bills in strict 
accordance witb the instructions of a democratic legislature In 
Maine. 

In tbe Bamo jear, 1850, Mr. Hamlin made the ^rs( speech 
in the United Statea Senale in favor of the unconditional ad- 
iniasion of California as a free Stat«, and hia speech was then 
considered one of the most able delivered npon that sutyect. 

He also voted againal tbe bill giving ten millians of dollars 
to Texas, for the relinquishment of landa to wbicli she never 
bad tbe sliglitefit title. In 1854, following his own convic- 
tions of duly, he labored and voted against tbe repeal of the 
Missouri compromise, in strict conformity with Ibe resolutions 
of the then democratic legislature of Maine, and then in tha 
but Congress did all in his power to defeat the perfidious Le- 
eompton Constitution. 

We have thus given Mr. Hamlin's record upon gome of the 
great leading questions connected with the subject of slavery 
during the last fourteen years, showing that upon no occasion 
has he ever acted or voted in any way not perfectly consistent 
with this raoord. Upon other matters, during hia long Con- 
gressional career, his votes have been uniformly consistent and 
in perfect harmony with the character of the man. Upon all 
matters of financial policy, while he never has been disposed 
to withhold justice from honest claimants, be has sternly re- 
sisted dishonest, fraudulent claims, got up with an Intention 
to rob tbe treasury. In justice to Mr. Hamlin, we should 
here aay that no man in Congress for the last twenty years 
has been more faithful, or has labored more untiringly to «id 
poor but honest claimants upon the bounty of the govern- 
ment than he. There is scarcely a town in the State of 
If idne, where yon will not And men who have been made in- 
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Talids in their country's service, widows and orphans, who 
are now living upon the little bounty obtained for their relief 
through his prompt and effective influences and labors. ' No 
honest complainant, however poor or humble, was ever coldly 
turned away from the presence of Senator Hamlin. Schemes 
of public plunder which frequently find their way into Con- 
gress, never obtain favor with him. 

Another trait of character which has always given him 
great popularity with the people, is his strict honesty and stem 
moral integrity. No man can be found who will rise up and 
say Hannibal Hamlin ever cheated him, politically or in any 
other way. His whole life has been marked by a strict atten- 
tion to every public duty incident to his official positions. 

As a public speaker is is superfluous for us to speak of our 
distinguished Senator. In this respect the whole country is 
well informed. Few men have a more enviable reputation as 
forensic debators. 

Senator Hamlin's sympathies have always been strongly 
with the masses. This, perhaps, accounts for his great popu- 
larity with the people. In proof of this we have only to re- 
fer to his election as Governor of Maine, in 1856. Without 
solicitation on his part and against his wishes at the largest 
political convention ever holden in the State, he was on the 
first ballot unanimously selected the standard bearer of the 
Republicans in the ensuing contest. 

The Democrats, aided by the straight Whigs, had carried the 
State the year before by about five thousand majority, and 
both branches of the Legislature. 

Senator Hamlin stumped the State from one end to the 
other. Nothing but the great fight between Douglas and Lin- 
coln ever exceeded it. It was a splendid hard-fought canvass. 

The Democrats had Judge Wells their standard bearer and» 
all the distinguished men of their party in the field, pitted 
against Hamlin and his coadjutors. Look at the result. The 
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Brpublieans swept the State and elected tbeir dietinguishei 
leader by about twenty ikminmd majority. So higlily were 
Governor Hamlin's services appreciated in the U. S. Senatu 
the Legislature of ^tlaine, with great unanimity, returned Iiini 
agiiin to that body for six years. Before he became a mem- 
ber of Congress, Mr. Hamlin had an extenaive practice as a 
lawyer. Since his election to the Senate he haa abandoned 
it, and now, when not actively eng^ed iu bis public dutieaj 
may be found, like the great and distinguished Silas Wright, 
At work wkh hia own handa on his farm, in the rural, quiet 
town of Hampden, where, at his hospitable home, bis numer- 
ous friends always meet a hearty welcome. 

Such is a brief outline of the life and character of Han- 
nibal Hamlin. Possessed of great legidalive experience, wise 
in coun^l, bold and determined in action, true to his friends 
and hia country, he will be Iriumphantly elected to the high 
responsible position so honorably filled by a long line of illus- 
trious statesmen in the past. 
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The following is the correspondence between the officers of 
the Bepublican National Convention and the candidates 
thereof for President and Vice-President : 

Chicago, May 18, 1860. 

To the Honorable Abbaham Lincoln, of Elinois : 

iSir : — ^The representatives of the Republican party of the 
United States, assembled in convention at Chicago, have, this 
day, by a unanimous vote, selected you as the Bepublican 
candidate for the office of President of the United States, to 
be supported at the next election ; and the undersigned were 
appointed a committee of the convention to apprize you of 
this nomination, and respectfully to request that you will ac- 
cept it. A declaration of the principles and sentiments 
adopted by the convention, accompanies this communication. 

In the performance of this agreeable duty, we take leave to 
add our confident assurance that the nomination of the Chi- 
cago convention will be ratified by the suffrages of the people. 

We have the honor to be, with great respect and regard, 
your friends and fellow-citizens, 

GEO. ASHMIjN, of Maasachiuetts, 

President of the ConTention, 
Wm. M. Evaets, of New-York, 
Joel Bublikgahb, of Oregont 
Ephbaim Mab6H, of New-Jeney, 
Gideon Wells, of Connecticut, 

D. K. Cabtteb, of Ohio, 
Cael Sohubz, of Wisconsin, 
James F. Sucmoks, of Rhode Island, 
John W. Nobth, of Minnesota, 
Geo. D. Blakey, of Kentucky, 
Peteb T. Washbuen, of Vermont, 

A. G. Wilder, of Kansas, 

Edwabd H. Rollins, of New-Hampshire. 
FsANOis S. Gobeban, of Maryland, 
NoBMAN B. Jtjdd, of Illinois, 
N. B. Smtthebs, of Delaware, 
Wm. H. MoCbellis, of Maine, 
Alfbed Caldwell, of Virginia, 
Caleb B. Smith, of Indiana, 
Austin Blaib, of Michigan, 
Wm. p. Clabke, of Iowa, 

B. Gbatz Bbown, of MisBOori. 

F. P. Tbaot, of California, 

E. D. Websteb, of Nebraska, 

G. A. Hall, of District of Columbia, 

John A. Amdbew, of MaesachnsettB, « 

A. H. Reedeb, of Pennsylyania. 
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Sabingfield, 111., May 23, 1860. 

Hon. George Ashmun, President of the Republican National 
Convention : 

Sir : — ^I accept the nomination tendered me by the conven- 
tion over which you presided, and of which I am formally 
apprized in the letter of yourself and others, acting as a 
committee of the convention, for that purpose. 

The declaration of principles and sentiments, which ac- 
companies your letter, meets my approval ; and it shall bo 
my care not to violate or disregard it, in any part. 
. Imploring the assistance of Divine Providence, and with 
due regard to the views and feelings of all who were repre- 
sented in the convention ; to the rights of all the States and 
territories, and people of the nation ; to the inviolability of 
the Constitution, and the perpetual union, harmony, and pros- 
perity of all, I am most happy to co-operate for the practical 
success of the principles declared by the convention. 

Your obliged friend and fellow-citizen, 

Abraham Lincoln. 



A similar letter was sent to the nominee for the Vice- 
Fresidency, to which the following is the reply: 

Washington, May 30, 18G0. 

Gentlemen: — Your official communication of the 18th inst., 
informing me that the representatives of the Republican party 
of the United States, assembled at Chicago, on that day, had, 
by a imanimous vote, selected me as their candidate for the 
office of Vice-President of the United States, has been re- 
ceived, together with the resolutions adopted by the conven- 
tion as its declaration of principles. 

Those resolutions enunciate cleai-ly and forcibly the princi- 
ples which unite us, and the objects proposed to be accom- 
plished. They address themselves to all, and there is neither 
necessity nor propriety in my entering upon a discus- 
sion of any of them. They have the approval of my judg- 
ment, and in any action of mine will be faithfully and cor- 
dially sustained. 

I am profoundly grateful to those with whom it is my pride 
and pleasure politically to co-operate, for the honor so udqx- 
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peetedly conferred ; and I desire to tender through you, to the 
members of the convention, my sincere thanks for the confi- 
dence thus reposed in me. Should the nomination, which I 
now accept, be ratified by the people, and the duties devolve 
upon me of presiding over the Senate of the United States," 
it will be my earnest endeavor faithfully to discbarge them 
with a just regard for the rights of all. 

It is to be observed^ in connection with the doings of the 
Republican Convention, that a paramount object with us is to 
preserve the normal condition of our territorial domain as 
homes for free men. The able advocate and defender of Re- 
publican principles, whom you have nominated for the highest 
place that can gratify the ambition of man, comes from a 
State which has been made what it is, by special action in 
that respect, of the wise and good men who founded our in- 
stitutions. The rights of free labor have there been vindi- 
cated and maintained. The thrift and enterprise which so 
distinguished Illinois one of the most flourishing States of the 
glorious West, we would see secured to all the territories of 
the Union ; and restore peace and harmony to the whole 
country by bringing back the government to what it was 
under the wise and patriotic men who created it. If the 
Republicans shall succeed iu that object, as they hope to, they 
will be held in grateful remembrance by the busy and teeming 
millions of future ages. 

I am, very truly, yours, 

H. Hamun. 

Hon. George Ashmun, President of the Convention, and 
others of the committee. 
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